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Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. 
By the Author of “THe MeEpicinE Lapy.” 
IL.—MY FIRST PATIENT. 


a—I—Z_ JY a strange coincidence I was 
busily engaged studying a 
chapter on neurotic poisons 
| in Taylor’s “Practice of Medical 

Jurisprudence,” when a knock 
came to my door, and my 
landlady’s daughter entered and handed me 
a note. 

“The messenger is waiting, sir,” she said. 
“He has just come over from the hospital, 
and he wants to know if there is any 
answer.” 

I had just completed my year as house 
physician at St. Saviour’s Hospital, East 
London, and was now occupying lodgings 
not two minutes off. 

I opened the note hastily—it contained 
a few words :— 

“My Dear HatiFax,—Come over at 
once, if you can. You will find me in 
B Ward. I have just heard of something 
which I think will suit you exactly.—Yours, 
Joun Ray.” 

“Tell the messenger I will attend to this 
immediately,” I said to the girl. 


SHE HANDED ME A NOTE.” 


She withdrew, and putting the note into 
my pocket I quickly slipped into my great- 
coat, for the night was a bitterly cold one, 
and ran across to St. Saviour’s. 

Ray was the resident surgeon. During 
my time at the hospital we had always been 
special friends. I found him, as usual, at 
his post. He was in the surgical ward, busily 
engaged setting a broken leg, when I put in 
an appearance. 

“ll speak to you in one moment, Halifax,” 
he said ; “just hand me that bandage, there’s 
a good fellow. Now then, my dear boy,” he 
continued, bending over his patient, a lad of 
fourteen, “you will soon be much easier. 
Where is the nurse? Nurse, I shall look in 
again later, and inject a little morphia before 
we settle him for the night. Now then, 
Halifax, come into the corridor with me.” 

“What do you want me for?” I asked, as 
I stood by his side in the long corridor which 
ran from east to west across the great hospital, 
and into which all the wards on the first floor 
opened. ‘Why this sudden message ; what 
can I do to help you, Ray ?” 

“You have not 
made up your 
mind as to your 
future?” answered 
Ray. 

“Not quite,” I 
replied. “I may 
buy a practice, or 
try to work my way 
up as a specialist 
—I have a leaning 
towards the latter 
course; but there 
is no special hurry 
anyway.” 

“Vou are not 
averse to a job in 
the meantime, I 
presume ?” 

“That depends 
upon what it is,” I 
answered. 

“ Well, see here. 
I have just had 
a frantic telegram 
from a man in the 
country. His name 
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is Ogilvie—I used to know him years ago, 
but have lost sight of him lately. His 
telegram recalls him to my memory—he is a 
clever fellow, and bought himself a large 
practice at a place called Saltmarsh. He 
has wired to ask if I can send him a /ocum 
tenens in a great hurry. This is what he 
says.” 

Ray began to read from the telegram :—— 

“6 Wife t!—can't attend to practice. Send 
someone with brains in his head down to- 
night, if possible.’ 

“There, Halifax. Put this in your pocket 
if you mean to attend to it. You have 
nothing special to do just now. Will you 

oO?” 

“ How far off is Saltmarsh ?” I asked. 

“Thave an ‘ABC’ in my room; come 
and we'll look the place up.” . 

Ray pulled me along with him. We 
entered his rooms at the corner of the wing, 
and the next moment had ascertained that it 
would be possible to reach Saltmarsh by the 
Great Eastern line in two hours and a half. 

“Will you go?” he asked, “it may be an 
opening for you. In your state of indecision, 
it is well to take any chance of seeing 
medical life. Ogilvie will probably only 
require your services for two or three days, 
and—in short 

“Tt would oblige you if I went?” I inter- 
rupted. ‘That settles the matter.” 

“No, no. You must not labour under a 
false impression. Ogilvie was never a friend 
of mine; I just knew him in the ordinary 
course, and never took to him in any special 
way. Will you go, Halifax, just for the 
chance of seeing life, and helping some poor 
beggars in the country? If you say no, I 
must cudgel my brains for someone else, and 
there is no time to be lost.” 

I looked at the telegram again. 

“Yes, I will go,” I said. “I can catch 
the nine train from Liverpool Street without 
difficulty. This will bring me to Saltmarsh 
at 11.45. Will you wire to Ogilvie, or shall I 
do so, Ray?” 

“Tl take that trouble off your hands, my 
dear fellow. I am awfully obliged. Now 
then, good night, and good luck. Look me 
up when you return.” 

Ray rushed back to his ward, and I went 
to my lodgings to pack my portmanteau and 
get ready for my sudden journey. I caught 
the train in comfortable time, and all in due 
course, without hitch or hindrance of any 
kind, arrived at Saltmarsh, not more than 
five minutes after the time mentioned in the 
time-table. 


MAGAZINE. 


A servant in livery was standing on the 
platform. The moment he saw me he came 
up and touched his hat. 

“ Are you for Dr. Ogilvie’s, sir ?” he asked. 
“Are you the doctor who is expected 
from London?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“My master’s brougham is outside,” con- 
tinued the man. ‘ Will you come this way, 
sir?” 

I followed him at once, seated myself in 
the brougham, which was drawn by a pair of 
horses, and ten minutes later had alighted 
from the comfortable carriage and found 
myself standing in a wide, handsomely fur- 
nished and brightly lighted hall. A man- 
servant opened the door to me. 

“The doctor from London?” he queried, 
even before I had time to speak. 

“Yes,” I answered, “I am Dr. Halifax ; 
have the goodness to take this card to your 
master.” 

“Come this way, sir. Oh, good Lord,” he 
muttered under his breath, “ain’t this a 
relief!” 

There was a sort of terrified expression 
about the man’s face which I had already 
perceived faintly reflected on the counte- 
nance of the servant who had met me at the 
station. 

“Tl let my master know you’ve come, sir,” 
he said, and then he noiselessly shut the door 
and left me to myself. 

I found myself standing in a room which 
any London physician would have considered 
palatial. It was lofty and very large. The 
floor was almost covered with the softest of 
Turkey carpets; the walls were hung with 
good pictures ; and the furniture was hand- 
some, modern, and in excellent taste. 

I went and stood with my back to the 
glowing fire. I could not quite account for 
my own sensations, but the words I had 
heard the servant utter gave me a distinct 
sense of nervousness. I knew that a doctor 
ought to know nothing of such feelings, and 
I was ashamed of myself for owning to them, 
and made a great effort to pull myself 
together. 

The next moment the door of the room 
was opened, and a gentiemanly man with 
silver hair and a soft, long beard entered. 

“Mr. Halifax,” he said, bowing to me, “I 
must introduce myself as Dr. Roper. I am 
an old resident of Saltmarsh, and have known 
the Ogilvies for many years. Mrs. Ogilvie is 
seriously ill—sertous/y /—alarmingly, I ought 
to add, and I am attending her.” 

“Is Dr. Ogilvie at home?” I asked. 
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“ Pray sit down, Mr. Halifax, Dr. Ogilvie is 
out at the present moment. He expected you, 
and sent the carriage to the station. He was 
most anxious for your arrival, and will, I am 
sure, be in directly. In the meantime, will 
you allow me to do all I can for your comtort? 
You would like to come to your room ; let 
me show you the way.” 


“ PRAY SIT DOWN, MR. HALIFAX.” 


“JT think I should prefer to wait for Dr. 
Ogilvie,” I said. ‘You are much occupied 
with your patient, and I must not trespass 
upon a moment of your time. I am very 
comfortable here, and can wait for my host 
if he is not long. I understood from his 
telegram that he wants someone to look after 
his patients.” 

“He does—he has an immense practice, 
quite the largest in Saltmarsh. His wife’s 
sudden illness has upset him frightfully, and 
he cannot collect his thoughts. I suggested 
to him to wire to Ray, and I am truly glad 
that you have been able to respond so 
quickly.” 

“Thank you,” 1 replied; “please do not 
trouble yourself about me. I am sorry to 
learn that Mrs. Oyilvie is so ill.” 

“She is very ill, indeed; it is a strange 
seizure. She is a young woman, and up to 
the present has always been healthy. She is 
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suffering from embolism. This is a strange 
disease to attack the brain of a young woman. 
Well, I must return to her; I will send the 
servant to attend to you and get you refresh- 
ment.” 

He went out of the room, closing the door 
as noiselessly as he had entered. ‘The man- 
servant who had admitted me to the house 

came into the consulting- 
room bearing a tray which 
contained a plentiful cold 
supper. 
“My master will, I am 
sure, be back in a moment,” 
he said; “he was a good 
deal flurried over the missis’s 
sudden illness, and has gone 
for a ride on the mare. We 
expect him back each 
minute, for he knew 
the train you’d arrive 
by.” 

“When he comes 
in, tell him that I am 
here,” I answered. 

“Yes, sir, I won't 
fail to.” 

The man looked at 
me intently—his face 
had not the wooden 
expression which cha- 
racterizes most of his 
class, it showed 
marked agitation and 
uneasiness—he opened 
his lips as if about to 
make a confidence, 
then, thinking better of 
it, closed them again and withdrew. 

I ate some supper and then, sinking back 
in a comfortable chair, took up a book and 
tried to read. 

Perhaps I had sunk into a doze un- 
awares. I cannot tell. I only know that 
I suddenly found myself standing up; 
that I knew the nervous sensations of the 
earlier part of the evening had returned with 
greater force than ever ; that the little clock 
on the mantelpiece was chiming in a silvery 
note the hour of one, and the fire was 
burning low on the hearth. 

“Good heavens!” I said to myself, “I 
must have had a sleep. Has that man not 
returned yet from his ride? One o’clock —I 
woncer if the servants have forgotten me 
and gone to bed.” 

I pressed the button of an electric bell in 
the wall, and waited for the result. The 
answer came quickly. The man-servant, 
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looking more disturbed and uneasy than 
ever, entered the room 

“I’m sorry to say, sir,” he began, not 
waiting for me to speak, “that my master 
has not yet returned. We can’t none of us 
account for his absence.” 

“You don’t fear an accident?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, sir, that’s scarcely likely. Dr. 
Ogilvie is the best rider in the country round, 
and though the mare is a bit skittish, she’s 
like a lamb always when he sits on her. Dr. 
Ogilvie may have ridden over as far as 
Tewbury, which is a matter of eighteen miles 
from here ; he has patients there, I know, and 
he may be detained for the night.” 

“Scarcely likely,” I said, “with Mrs. 
Ogilvie so ill.” 

“She is that, sir; she’s mortal bad, and 
we all think———” He stopped and forced 
back some words. “TI can’t tell you why 
my master isn’t home, Dr. Halifax; but as 
there has been no call from any special 
patients this evening, perhaps you'd like me 
to take you to your room, sir.” 

“There does not seem any use in staying 
up longer,” I said. “If you are going to sit 
up for Dr. Ogilvie, you can tell him that I 
am here, and can be disturbed at any 
moment if necessary. Now I will follow you 
upstairs.” 

I was shown into a com- 
fortable room, furnished as 
handsomely as all the rest 
of the spacious house. A 
fire, newly made up, burned 
on the hearth, and several 
tall candles helped to make 
the apartment cheerful. I 
was dead tired, and did 
not take long tumbling into 
bed. I had scarcely laid 
my head on my pillow 
before I sank into a pro- 
found and dreamless sleep. 

It seemed only to last a 
moment, although in reality 
I must have been in bed 
a couple of hours, when I 
was awakened by someone 
shaking me and flashing a 
light in my eyes. 

“T wish you would get 
up, Mr. Halifax, and come 
with me,” said Dr. Roper. 
“T cannot account for Dr. 
Ogilvie’s prolonged ab- 
sence. He has not yet 
returned, and Mrs. 
Ogilvie’s condition is so 


unsatisfactory that I should like you to see 
her.” 

“T will come at once,” I replied. 

I was not three minutes getting into my 
clothes, and an instant later found me in the 
sick chamber. It did not bear the ordinary 
appearance of a room of illness—the darkness 
and the enforced quiet of such chambers 
were both absent. 

A merry fire burned on the hearth ; 
candles were shedding cheerful rays over the 
room. A young woman who wore a nurse’s 
cap and apron leant over the rail at the foot 
of the bed; a middle-aged woman, with a 
somewhat unpleasant face, was standing by 
the fire and occasionally bending forward to 
watch the contents of a saucepan which was 
heating on the flames. There was a strong 
smell of coffee in the apartment, and I did 
not doubt that the nurse and the attendant 
were going to prepare themselves cups of 
this beverage. 

On entering the room my attention was 
primarily attracted by these two women, but 
when I turned to the bed I forgot all about 
them. 

Seated upright on the bed was a little boy 
of from four to five years of age. He hada 
quantity of tumbled hair of a light shade, 
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which glistened in the candlelight. His eyes 
were preternaturally wide open ; his lips were 
shut, so as to make a small straight line. 

He glanced up at me not in alarm but in 
defiance, and stretching out one dimpled 
hand, laid it with a caressing motion on the 
head of the sick woman. 

“That child ought to go to bed,” I said to 
Dr. Roper. 

“Oh, no, never mind him,” he replied, 
quickly. ‘“ He is perfectly happy here, and 
determined to stay. He will make a noise 
if you disturb him.” 

I said nothing further, but bending over 
the bed prepared to examine the patient. 

She was a young woman of not more than 
two or three and twenty. Her hair was 
abundant and of the same colour as the 
child’s. Her eyes were partly closed—her 
face had a grey and ghastly appearance. In 
health she may have been pretty, but there 
was a look about her now which gave me 
again that nervous sensation which I had 
experienced once or twice before during the 
evening. 

I proceeded at once to make the usual 
examinations. I found the skin of the 
patient warm and bathed in perspiration— 
the breathing was low and had a stertorous 
sound. The pulse was very slow. 

I raised the lids of the eyes and looked 
into them. The pupils, as I expected, were 
considerably contracted. I took up a candle 
and passed it backwards and forwards before 
the face of the patient. She was, as I knew 
beforehand, absolutely insensible to light. 

Dr. Roper began to speak to me in a 
hurried, anxious way. 

“T heartily wish her husband were home,” 
he said. ‘I have done all that is possible to 
arouse her, but in vain; each hour, each 
moment, the heavy stupor in which she is 
lying increases—in short, I have every reason 
to apprehend the worst consequences.” 

While the doctor was speaking, Taylor’s 
opinions with regard to neurotic poisons 
kept flashing before my mind. 

“T should like to speak to you in another 
room,” I said; ‘come with me at once.” 

We went into the dressing-room. 

Dr. Roper saw by my manner that I was 
disturbed, and his own uneasiness became 
more manifest. 

“Tt is an awful responsibility to have a 
woman in this condition, and her husband 
unaccountably absent,” he repeated. 

“Never mind about her husband now,” I 
said. ‘The thing is to restore her, and there is 
not an instant to lose.” 
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“What do you mean; what more can we 
do?” 

- “You believe her to be suffering from 
embolism ?” I said. 

“Undoubtedly, all the symptoms point to 
it. There is a clot of blood in one of the 
arteries of the brain.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I said. ‘“ Your 
patient is suffering from the effects of an 
overdose of opium—not the faintest doubt 
on the subject.” 

To say that Dr. Roper turned pale is to 
give but a very faint idea of his appearance 
when I pronounced my verdict. 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” he said, with a sort 
of gasp; “ who would give Mrs. Ogilvie opium ? 
She was a perfectly strong woman—she 
suffered no pain of any sort. There was 
nothing to tempt her to administer it to her- 
self ; and as to her husband, he is devoted 
to her. For goodness’ sake, young sir, don’t 
come down to a quiet place like this and set 
such scandal afloat.” 

“JT don’t want to set any scandal going,” 
I replied. “It is nothing to me what anyone 
thinks. You have called me in to see the 
patient. I pronounce the case one of opium 
poisoning, and I insist on immediately using 
restoratives. We must make use of the sto 
mach-pump and see what electricity will do.” 

My manner was so firm, and I carried my 
convictions so plainly written on my face, that 
Dr. Roper began to be convinced against his 
will. 

“There is not a moment to lose,” I said. 
“Ts there an electric battery in the house? I 
suppose Dr. Ogilvie has everything necessary 
for our purpose in his surgery.” 

Dr. Roper interrupted me. 

“T wish to say,” he began, in a hesitating 
voice, “that my friend, Ogilvie, and I con- 
sulted together over this case. Our opinions 
are absolutely unanimous. All the symptoms 
pointed to a cerebral clot.” 

“Excuse me,” I said. “The state of the 
pupils of the eyes, the warmth of the patient’s 
skin, the slow and yet stertorous breathing, 
can all be accounted for by an overdose of 
opium. If nothing is done to restore that 
young woman she will certainly die, and if 
she dies in my presence I shall think it my 
duty to see that some investigations take 
place. It will then rest with the post- 
mortem examination to prove the truth of 
my diagnosis or not.” 

“T wish Dr. Ogilvie were home,” murmured 
the old physician, perspiration breaking out 
on his brow, and his eyes growing troubled. 
“But, on my soul, I believe you are right 
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with regard to one point, and that poor 
young creature, so full of life and beauty only 
twenty-four hours ago, is really drifting into 
the other world. In that case it cannot be 
wrong to use any means for her restoration. 
I will fetch what you require, Mr. Halifax, 
and join you in the sick room in a moment.” 

He ran downstairs and I quickly returned 
to my patient. 

I was relieved to find that the beautiful 
child was no longer seated on the bed; his 
anxious vigil had probably proved too much 
for his tender years, and he was now doubtless 
calmly asleep in his cot in another room. I 
bent over my patient—I felt she was my 
patient now—and I determined not to leave 
a stone unturned to bring her back to life. I 
wanted to discover if there were any odour of 
opium on her breathing. 

I could not find any, but the more I 
looked at her, the more sure I was that this 
illness was an unnatural one, and that the 
poor young woman who lay before me had 
been poisoned by either accident or design. 

I felt myself growing hot with indignation. 
What kind of man was Dr. Ogilvie? . Why 
was he absent at such a critical moment? 
Why did the servants look so queer and 
troubled ; and last, but not least, why was I 
myself for the first time in all my medical 
experience actually suffering from an attack 
of nerves ? 

I felt through and through my being that 
something horrible had been done in this 
room, and I much wondered whether the 
strong restoratives which I meant to employ 
would be in time to be of the least use. 

Dr. Roper entered the room, and we began 
our task. The first thing was to remove 
what portion of the poison still remained in 
the patient’s stomach. The electric battery 
was then brought into force and artificial 
respiration resorted to. For a long time we 
worked without any apparent result. 

One glance at the contents of the stomach- 
pump had caused Dr. Roper to turn so white 
that I thought he would have to be helped out 
of the room, but he speedily recovered himself 
and assisted me with a will and determination 
which showed that his opinion now fully 
coincided with my own. 

The two nurses were like trained automa- 
tons in our hands. 

There was a strange silence about our 
doings. We made little or no noise as we 
fought through the long hours of the night 
that awful fight with Death. 

Towards morning a noise in the silent 
street caused Dr. Roper to utter a hurried, 


thankful exclamation, and to my unbounded 
delight had an effect on my patient. 

She opened her eyes, gave a faint smile, 
looked full at the old doctor, and murmuring 
her husband’s name, closed them again. 

“Ogilvie has returned,” said Dr. Roper, 
glancing at me. “Thank Heaven! Whatever 
detained him can now be explained. Those 
were his horse’s footsteps which you heard 
just now clattering up to the door.” 

“ And Mrs. Ogilvie is better,” I said. “I 
have every hope that she will do now. I 
dare not leave her for a little, but you might 
go down and acquaint Dr. Ogilvie with what 
has occurred during his absence.” 

“With what we have found?” began Dr. 
Roper. “No, no, he is an old friend—that 
must be another man’s task.” 

“Hush,” I said, “Mrs. Ogilvie is becom- 
ing more conscious each minute. We must 
be careful; she is very weak.” I looked 
towards the bed as I spoke. 

My patient now lay with her eyes wide 
open. They were still dim from the effect 
of the drug, but the unnatural ghastly colour 
had left her cheeks, and her breathing was 
quicker and more regular. 

“Stay with her,” I whispered to the old 
doctor. “You have but to administer 
restoratives at short intervals ; I will see Dr. 
Ogilvie myself, and quickly return.” 

I left the room. I expected to see my 
host mounting the stairs, and hurrying with 
what speed he could to his wife’s sick 
room. 

Instead of that there was commotion and 
alarm. Alarm on the faces of some maid- 
servants who, with hot haste, were hurrying 
downstairs. Voices raised to a shrill pitch 
of terror and distress sounded from the hall. 
There were hurrying steps, the confusion 
caused by doors being opened hastily and 
banged again regardless of sound. Dr. 
Ogilvie was nowhere to be seen. What was 
he doing? Why had he remained absent so 
long and at such a critical time, and, above 
all things, why had he returned now to turn 
the quiet house into noise and confusion ? 

Mrs. Ogilvie was better, certainly, but her 
heart had undergone a severe strain, and any 
undue agitation might undo all our night’s 
work, and cause the feeble, fluttering breath 
to cease. 

I ran downstairs quickly. 

“Hush! hush!” I said. “I must beg of 
you all to be quiet! Where is Dr. Ogilvie? 
I must speak to him immediately.” 

The servant who had let me into the house 
the day before now came forward. He was 
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only half-dressed, and his hair stood up 
wildly on his head. 

“Will you step into this room, Mr. Halifax?” 
he said. “An awful thing has happened, 
sir. The mare has come home riderless !” 

“Dr. Ogilvie’s mare?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir. There’s no 
sign of my poor master, and 
we all fear an awful acci- 
dent. The brute was that 
trembling as never was 


“THE MARE HAS COME HOME RIDERLESS.” 


when it got to the door. Here’s the groom 
he'll tell you himself the state we found the 
mare in, all in a lather, and shivering from 
head to foot. You step in, Williams, and 
talk to the gentleman.” 

“Tt’s true what he says,” remarked 
Williams, who had been listening to our 
conversation from the open doorway. “I 
never see a critter in such a taking as that 
mare. She shook like a leaf, and whinnied 
like a baby. I can’t think as the mare ’ud 
throw the doctor, for though she is a skittish 
piece, she was always like a lamb when he 
rode her. It’s an awful business, and I can’t 
make head nor tail of it. Perhaps he got off 
to see someone and tied her up as he do, 
and then she made off. But then her bridle 
would have broken, and it isn’t. Well, well, 
George and me, we don’t know what to do.” 

“What would you advise, sir?” asked the 
footman, who went by the name of George. 
“T suppose we must start a search party ; 
but how we are to get them together, and it 


still dark night, is more than I can make out.’ 
Vol. vi. 18. 


“Does the coachman live on_ the 
premises?” I asked. 

“No, sir; his house is at the other end of 
the town.” 

“You had better go and wake him,” I 
said. “ You, of course, 
know two or three men 
who will help you in an 
emergency of this sort. 
By the way, is there not 
snow on the ground ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied 
George ; “a light sprink- 
ling. The snow has 
been falling for an hour 
or so, and is now rest- 
ing.” 

“The snow will help 
you,” I said. ‘“ The day 
is already beginning to 
break, and you will be 
easily able to trace the 
mare’s footsteps over the 
fresh snow. We none 
of us can tell what has 
happened, but the proba- 
bilities point to Dr. 
Ogilvie having been 
thrown from his horse. 
I must go back at once 
to your mistress, who is 
better, but not out of 


danger.” 
“Thank the Lord she 
is better!” ejaculated 


George, while a look of relief swept over the 
groom’s face. 

“She is better,” I replied; “and now I 
trust to you, George, and to you, Williams, to 
start a search party with the least possible 
delay.” 

“Thank you, sir,” the two men said. 
“There ain’t no doubt that we'll do our very 
best.” 

They looked relieved, as people always do 
when they get definite and explicit directions. 
The men left the house immediately. I found 
it necessary, on re-entering the hall, to say a 
few words to the agitated women-servants. 

“Get the house lighted up and well 
warmed,” I said, “and do this with the least 
possible delay, Dr. Ogilvie is most probably 
hurt, and may be brought home before long. 
It will be well to get a bed made up in one 
of the downstairs rooms in case he is too 
much injured to be carried upstairs.” 

The maids were also pleased at being given 
work to do, and having restored a certain 
amount of order, I returned to my patient. 
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The moment I entered the room and 
looked at her, my heart gave a thankful 
bound. Whatever had happened, whatever 
dark cloud was hanging over the house, her 
young life was saved. The natural look of 
faintly returning health was reviving more 
and more each moment on her face. She 
turned her head when I entered the room 
and asked me a question. 

“Ts my husband in the house ?” she asked. 

“No,” I replied, using that latitude with 
regard to truth which I considered in her 
case absolutely necessary. ‘He has been 
called out suddenly.” 

“TI wonder he did not come to see me 
first,” she answered, gently. 

“He had not a moment—the case was 
urgent. It will be nice for him to find you 
so much better.” 

“Oh, yes, I am nearly well,” she said, with 
a smile, and then she closed her eyes peace- 
fully and sank into a natural sleep. 

I motioned Dr. Roper out of the room, 
and told him as well as I could what had 
occurred. 

The circumstances of the night, the 
appalling discovery we had made with regard 
to Mrs. Ogilvie’s illness, had unmanned him 
a good deal, and now the grave fears which 
we were forced to share with regard to Dr. 
Ogilvie’s fate completely prostrated the poor 
old man. 

“T feel dazed, Halifax,” he said. “I 
cannot realize what all this means. ‘There 
isn’t a better fellow living than Ogilvie ; he is 
devoted to his wife; and 
she — well, pretty dear, I 
have known her from a 
baby. Who could have 
given her that opium ?” 

“The thing now is to 
find Dr, Ogilvie,” I said. 
“We will assume that he 
has been thrown from his 
horse.” 

“Why do you say we 
will assume it? Of course 
the mare threw him—nasty 
thing she always was. I 
often warned him about her. 
Why do you say we will 
assume that Dr, Ogilvie has 
met with an accident, Hali- 
fax?” 

I made no reply, but the 
old doctor read my thoughts 
in my face. 

“No, no,” he said, “it 
isn’t that ; it can’t be that. 


Well, V’ll go myself and help to look for 
him.” 

He went downstairs, trembling and totter- 
ing. 

“T will take care of Mrs. Ogilvie,” I said, 
calling after him as he reached the lower 
landing. ‘Make your mind easy on that 
score, and have some wine before you start.” 

I then went back to the sick room. The 
patient still slept, and the nurses were softly 
moving about, putting the chamber in order, 
and removing all traces of the disorder which 
had reigned there while Death and the 
doctors were having their fight. 

I sat down in an easy chair and, being 
very weary, dropped into a doze. I am sure 
I did not sleep long. When I awoke I 
observed that Mrs. Ogilvie was looking at 
me with a puzzled but gentle expression. 

“T wish I knew your name,” she said. “1 
have seen you in my dreams all night, but I 
don’t know who you are.” 

““My name is Halifax,” I said. 

“ Halifax,” she repeated ; “ we don’t know 
anyone called Halifax.” 

“You are unlikely to know me: I am a 
doctor from London; I have come down to 
help your husband with his patients, and as 
you were very ill last night and Dr. Ogilvie 
was away, I helped to look after you.” 

“Was I very ill?” she repeated. “I don’t 
seem to remember anything, only that I was 
drowsy and hated to be disturbed. I had 
bad neuralgia yesterday morning, and my 
husband gave me something to drink. Soon 
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afterwards the pain went, and I felt very 
sleepy, nothing more. How could I have 
been ill if I felt no pain?” 

“People are often ill without suffering 
pain,” I replied. ‘“ Be thankful that you 
are much better this morning. I am going 
to order some breakfast for you now.” Here 
I raised my voice. “Nurse,” I said, “ will 
you, please, get some strong tea for Mrs. 
Ogilvie ?” 

The hospital nurse left the room, but the 
older woman still sat keeping guard by the 
fire ; her face was very black and ominous. 

“Are you there, Jenkins?” called Mrs. 
Ogilvie. 

“Yes, my dear,” she replied, then she 
came over to the bedside, bent suddenly 
over the young wife and kissed her. 

I was amazed at the change in her face 
when she did this. The sullenness gave place 
to a hungry sort of tenderness, as if a partly 
starved heart had been suddenly fed. 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” she said, turning 
to me, and I noticed that her eyes were full 
of tears ; “but I have nursed Mrs. Ogilvie 
since she was a baby, and she’s not twenty- 
three yet, poor dear.” 

She suddenly left the room, and I noticed 
for the first time how child-like, how younger 
even than her years, were the outlines of my 
patient’s pretty face. 

She was getting better each moment, but I 
dreaded her 
making in- 
quiries about 
her husband. 

The nurse 
came back with 
the tea, and I 
was leaving the 
room to go to 
my own to have 
a wash and 
dress, when 
one of the 
maid-servants 
came up to me 
and spoke 
hastily. 

“Tf you 
please, sir,” she 
said, ‘ there’s 
a woman down- 
stairs. She has 
asked for Dr. 
Ogilvie. She 
says she’s one 
of his patients, 
and won’t be- 


lieve me when I say that he’s not in and not 
likely to be. I showed her into the con- 
sulting-room, and I thought maybe you’d 
come down and see her, sir.” 

“Ves,” I said, “I will be down im- 
mediately.” 

I rushed into my room, made a_ hasty 
toilet, and went downstairs. The daylight 
was now shedding a sickly gleam over every- 
thing, but the large consulting-room had a 
neglected appearance, for the shutters were 
only partly removed from the windows, and 
the ashes of last night’s fire were still grey 
and cheerless on the hearth. 

Standing in the middle of the room was a 
tall, middle-aged woman with a florid face. 
She had a defiant sort of manner, and a 
habit of tossing her head, which accompanied 
more or less all her actions. She did not 
look like an invalid, and my heart gave a 
fresh beat of alarm as though I knew, even 
before she spoke, that a fresh leaf in the Book 
of Tragedy was about to be turned. 

“Sit down,” I said; “I am sorry Dr. 
Ogilvie is out.” 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, “as if I’m likely to 
believe that little game! He don’t want to 
see me; but you tell him, young man, that 
Flora’s mother is here, and that here Flora’s 
mother will stay until he comes to her.” 

“T don’t understand you,” I said. “ Dr. 
Ogilvie has been absent all night—we are 
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all terribly anxious about him ; we fear that 
his horse has thrown him, as it came back 
riderless this morning. If you will go away 
now and come later I may have tidings for 
you.” 

There was a vague hope in my mind that 
the woman might be a lunatic; the best 
thing was to get her quietly out of the house 
and warn the servants on no account to re- 
admit her. 

“Dr. Ogilvie is out,” I repeated ; “I have 
no object in keeping the truth from you.” 

She looked startled for a moment when I 
spoke of a possible accident, but soon the old 
toss of the head re-asserted itself. 

“Oh,” she said, “ you nearly took me in, but 
I’m too old to be gulled. I'll wait here for Dr. 
Ogilvie until he comes 
back. I gave him forty- 
eight hours, and the 
time’s up: he was ex- 
pecting me this morn- 
ing. You send someone 
in to light the fire, young 
man, and I wouldn’t 
object to a bit of break- 
fast.” 

There was nothing 
whatever for it but to 
humour the woman. 
Whether mad or sane 
she would not leave the 
house without making a 
disturbance. | She was 
strong enough to fight, 
and she certainly seemed 
to have sufficient nerve 
to offer physical resis- 
tance if necessary. 

“Very well,” I said, 
after a pause, “if you 
won't go I will leave you 
here.” 

I went back into the 
hall, where one of the 
maid-servants was hover- 
ing restlessly about. 

“Do you think you 
can get her to leave, 
sir?” she asked. 

“No,” I replied; “she insists upon waiting 
to see your master.” 

“She hints very queer things, sir,” con- 
tinued the servant. 

“T don’t want to hear them,” I answered, 
impatiently. “It is more than probable that 
the woman is deranged. Has she been here 
before ?” 

“Two days ago, sir, and just about this 
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hour, too. She was shut up with my master 
in his consulting-room for a long time. We 
all noticed how changed Dr. Ogilvie looked 
after that. He seemed to turn old all of a 
sudden. We all saw it.” 

“Well,” I said, “you had better take the 
woman some breakfast. And please don’t 
listen to a word she says, for I do not think 
she is accountable.” 

These remarks had scarcely passed my lips, 
and the servant had not attempted to obey 
my directions, before a sound of heavy foot- 
steps in the street caused us both to turn 
pale. I rushed to the hall door and opened it. 

Several men bearing a burden on a 
shutter were ascending the steps. A motion- 
less figure, covered with a sheet, lay on the 


The men, without uttering a word, 


shutter. 
brought it straight into the house. 
Dr. Roper accompanied them. 


“Come in here,” he said, and they 
carried their burden into the spacious 
dining-room and laid it on the centre 
table. 


“Make no noise,” whispered the doctor 
hoarsely to them ; “go quietly away.” 
Then he turned to me. 
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“Come into this room with me, Halifax,” 
he said. 

He pointed to a little conservatory which 
opened out of the dining-room. His manner 
had altered ; it was now composed and quiet. 
I perceived that the shock he had received 
had the strange effect of absolutely steadying 
his nerves for the time. 

“We found him,” he began at once-—‘“ we 
found him several miles from home. 
The mare’s footsteps were distinctly visible 
in the snow, and we had no difficulty in 
tracing them to the spot on the borders of a 
wood where the act was committed.” 

“He killed himself, then,” I whispered. 

“Yes, yes; my friend! my poor, poor 
friend ! I found him myself, Halifax——” 

Dr. Roper took out a handkerchief and 
wiped the damp from his brow as he spoke. 

“T found him quite stiff and cold. The 
bottle that had contained the poison which 
he had swallowed was tightly clutched in his 
right hand. Poor, poor Ogilvie—oh, my 
God, that I should live to see this day !” 

“Can you account for it? ” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, Halifax—yes—I can account 
for it—yes—+shat accounts for it.” 

He took a letter out of his pocket and 
thrust it into my hand. 

“Read it,” he said. “It is right you 
should know the truth. I found it in his 
breast pocket—it was addressed to me.” 

Dr. Roper turned to leave the conservatory 
—I opened the letter. 

The words it contained were concise and 
calm. No trace of emotion was allowed to 
appear. 

“My Dear Roper,” began the unfor- 
tunate doctor, “When you receive this I 
shall have died by my own hand. Life has 
become intolerable to me—I will tell you why. 

“Two days ago there were few happier 
men than IJ. [had all,and more than I ever 
dreamed I could possess of happiness and 
the good things of life. Above and over all 
else, I was the husband of the sweetest wife 
in the world. I don’t believe any two people 
were more devoted to each other than 
Maggie and I. Two days ago the storm 
which wrecks us both broke. I often told 
you that I had spent the early years of my 
medical life in Australia. But I never men- 
tioned either to you or to Maggie that I was 
married when there, I married a handsome 
girl who turned out to be a virago—one of 
the cruellest, the most heartless, the wickedest 
women who ever polluted God’s earth. 

“ After two years of absolute misery, which 
no words of mine can possibly describe, my 
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wretched wife died suddenly when I was 
engaged on business up the country. I was 
given the certificate of her death, and, re- 
lieved beyond measure, I returned to England, 
bought a practice here, and fell in love with 
my sweet Maggie and married her. We have 
been husband and wife for nearly six years ; 
we have one beautiful child ; no people could 
have been happier than we were. 

“Two days ago a woman called to see me. 
To my horror I quickly recognised her as 
my first wife’s mother. She told me at once 
that her daughter had never died. She gave 
reasons, which I need not enter into here, for 
the trick which had been played upon me. 
Since then tidings of my prosperity had 
reached the wretched pair, and they came to 
England determined to make me acknow- 
ledge my real wife and reinstate her in the 
place occupied by my beloved Maggie. 

“Of course, I offered money, but all in 
vain—my real wife must have her rights or 
nothing. If I did not immediately reinstate 
her she would denounce me for bigamy. 
Finally, I asked for two days’ grace to decide 
what steps to take. This was unwillingly 
conceded to. During twenty-four hours I 
thought the whole thing over. One does not 
take long to make up one’s mind when one 
is in despair. 

*“T resolved not to bribe the women, not 
to argue with them, but by one fell stroke to 
cut the ground under their cruel feet. Roper, 
I resolved to kill both myself and Maggie. 
My Maggie, my darling, should never live to 
hear of the disgrace which would more than 
break her heart. Maggie should go first, by 
easy and painless steps, into the other world. 
There I would quickly meet her. I made 
my resolve, and this morning began to carry 
it into effect. I gave my dear and only true 
wife a portion of a certain drug which re- 
sembles morphia in its effects, but leaves no 
smell, and might easily make those not really 
acquainted with its peculiar power suppose 
the victim to be suffering from embolism. I 
heard of this drug in Australia, and had a 
small quantity with me. I do not know its 
name, but it is much used by the Australian 
aborigines. When taken in certain quantities 
it causes slow and painless death. 

“T have watched Maggie during the whole 
of this awful day ; there is now no chance of 
her recovering for a life of misery. I am 
going out on the mare; I shall ride a con- 
siderable distance, and then send the horse 
home. I have a large dose of the same 
poison in my pocket. It will kill me, Roper 
—I am a good riddance. Farewell.” 
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I had scarcely finished reading — this 
miserable letter before Dr. Roper, his eyes 
blazing with excitement, rushed into the 
conservatory. 

“ For God’s sake, Halifax, come at once,” 
he gasped. “ That awful woman has found 
her way into the room where the body is. 
Her nerves have given way completely at sight 
of it. She has confessed that her whole 
abominable story is a lie —-that her daughter, 
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He may be only in a state of stupor. We 
saved his wife—we'll have a try for his re- 
covery, too.” 

I ran from the room, and Roper, looking as 
if his senses had deserted him, followed me. 
We turned everyone out of the dining-room 
and locked the door. _ I flung the cloth off the 
dead man’s face, and, seizing a looking-glass, 
held it to his lips. 


“Thank God!” I exclaimed, turning to 
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poor Ogilvie’s first wife, has really been dead 
for years, and that she only invented her 
horrible fiction for purposes of blackmail.” 

““Then—then,” I said with a sudden shout, 
which I could not repress, “ we'll have a try 
for it.” 

“A try for what? Are you mad?” 

“Why, Roper, don’t you see?” I ex- 
claimed. “ Don’t you see that if that woman's 
story is false, Ogilvie has nothing to die for ? 
The drug he has taken is slow in its effects. 


the old doctor and pointing to a faint dimness 
on its polished surface. 


That is the story, for of course we did save 
Ogilvie. We had a harder fight than even 
that of the night before, but in the end the 
grim King of Terrors withdrew, and we, the 
humble instruments who had brought back 
life almost to the dead, fell on our knees in 
thankfulness. And Ogilvie’s wife was never 
told the real story of that night. 


Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. 


By the Author of “THe MeEpicinE Lapy.” 


II.—MY HYPNOTIC PATIENT. 


AVERY well,” I said, “TI will call 
? ay) FB to-morrow at the asylum, and 
Y7/< A you will show me round.” 

I was talking to a doctor, 
an old chum of mine. He 
had the charge of a branch 
hospital in connection with the County 
Asylum, and had asked me to take his post 
for a few days. His name was Poynter—he 
was a shrewd, clever fellow, with a keen love 
for his profession, and a heart by no means 
callous to the sufferings of his fellow-beings. 
In short, he was a good fellow all round, and 
it often puzzled me why he should take up 
this somewhat 
dismal and dis- 
couraging branch 
of the profession. 

Poynter had 
been working 
hard, and looked, 
notwithstanding 
his apparent sang- 
froid, as if his 
nerves had been 
somewhat shaken. 

When he _ beg- 
ged of me to take 
his post, and so 
to secure him 
a few days’ 
holiday, I could 
not refuse. 

“But I have no 
practical know- 
ledge of the in- 
sane,” I said. 
“Of course, I 
have studied men- 
tal diseases gene- 
rally ; but practical acquaintance with mad 
people I have none.” 

“Oh, that is nothing,” answered Poynter, 
in his brisk voice ; “ there are no very violent 
cases in the asylum at present. If anything 
unforeseen occurs, you have but to consult my 
assistant, Symonds. What with him and the 
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keepers and the nurses, all we really want 
you for is to satisfy the requirements of the 
authorities.” 

“T am abundantly willing to come,” I 
replied. ‘All the ills that flesh is heir to, 
whether mental or physical, are of interest. 
to me. What hour shall I arrive to-morrow ?” 

“Be here at ten to-morrow morning, and 
I will take you round with me. You will 
find some of my patients not only interest- 
ing from a medical point of view, but agree- 
able and even brilliant men and women of 
the world. We keep a mixed company, I 
assure you, Halifax, and when you have 
been present at 
some of our 
‘evenings,’ you 
will be able to 
testify to the fact 
that, whatever we 
fail in, we are 
anything but 
dull.” 

This statement 
was somewhat 
difficult to be- 
lieve, but as I 
should soon be 
in a position to 
test its truth, I 
refrained from 
comment. 

The next morn- 
ing I arrived at 
Norfolk House at 
the hour specified, 
and accompanied 
Poynter on his 
rounds. 

We visited the 
different rooms, and exchanged a word or 
two with almost every inmate of the great 
establishment. The padded room was not 
occupied at present, but patients exhibiting 
all phases of mental disease were not wanting 
to form a graphic and very terrible picture 
in my mind’s eye. 
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I was new to this class of disease, and 
almost regretted the impulse which had 
prompted me to give Poynter a holiday. 

I felt sure that I could never attain to his 
coolness. His nerve, the fearless expression 
in his eyes, gave him instant control over 
even the most refractory subjects. He said 
a brief word or two to one and all, introduced 
me to the nurse or keeper, as the case might 
be, and finally, taking my arm, drew me into 
the open air. 

“You have seen the worst we can offer at 
present,” he said; “now let us turn to the 
brighter picture. The people whom you will 
meet in the grounds are harmless, and except 
on the one mad point, are many of them full 
of intelligence. Do you sce that pretty girl 
walking in the shrubbery ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “she looks as sane as you 
or I.” 

“Ah, I wish she was. Poor girl, she 
imagines that she has committed every crime 
under the sun. Her’s is just one of the cases 
which are most hopeless. But come and let 
us talk to Mr. Jephson : he is my pet patient, 
and the life of our social evenings. I have 
considerable hopes of his recovery, although 
it is not safe to talk of giving him his liberty 
yet. Come, I will introduce you to him. 
He must sing for you when you come here. 
To listen to that man’s voice 
is to fancy oneself enjoying 
the harmonies of Heaven.” 

We walked down a broad 
grass path, and found our- 
selves face to face with a 
gentlemanly man of middle 
age. He had grey hair closely 
cropped, an olive-tinted face, 
good eyes, and a fine, genial, 
intelligent expression. 

“How do you do?” said 
Poynter. “Pray let me 
introduce you to my friend, Dr. 
Halifax. Dr. Halifax, Mr. Jephson. 
I am glad to be able to tell you,” 
continued Poynter, addressing him- 
self to Jephson, “that I have just 
made arrangements with Halifax to 
take my place here for a week or 
so. You will be interested, for 
you have kindly wished me a 
holiday. I start on my pleasure trip 
to-night.” 

“JT am delighted,” responded 
Jephson, in a genial tone. “If 
ever a man deserves a holiday, you 
do, doctor. Your patience, your 
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amazement at times. But such a life must 
be wearing, and a complete change will do 
you a world of good.” 

“You will do what you can for my friend 
here,” said Poynter. “At first, of course, he 
will be a stranger, but if I place him under 
your wing, Jephson, I have no fear for the 
result.” 

Jephson laughed. The sound of his 
laugh was heart-whole. His full, dark eyes 
were fixed on me intently for an instant. 

“Tl do what I can for you, Dr. Halifax,” 
he said. “Come to me if you are in any 
difficulty. Poynter will assure you that I 
have a certain influence at Norfolk House. 
There are few of its unhappy inmates who 
do not come to me for advice—in short, who 
do not count me among their friends.” 

At this moment Poynter was called away 
to speak to someone. 

“Yes, I'll do what I can to make your 
stay amongst us pleasant,” continued Jeph- 
son. “But, dear, dear, at the best it’s a sad 
life, and those who come under its influence 
must at times be troubled by melancholy 
reflections. When all is said and done, Dr. 
Halifax, what are we but a set of prisoners ? 


Banished from those we love, 
and who love us! If there is 
a class of human beings whom 
I truly pity, it is the insane.” 
“Mr. Jephson, will you come 
and talk to Miss Whittaker for 
a minute?” 
said the shrill 
voice of a 
quaintly- 
dressed lady, 
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who I was told afterwards imagined herself 
to be Bathsheba. 

He turned at once, bowing courteously to 
me as he did so. 

Poynter returned and took my arm. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” he 
inquired. 

My reply came without hesitation. 

“ He is one of the handsomest and most 
intelligent men I have ever spoken to. Why 
is he here, Poynter? He is no more insane 
than you or I.” 

“In one sense you are right, but he has 
his mad, his very mad, point. He imagines 
that he is the richest man in the world. 
Acting on this delusion he haz done all kinds 
of eccentric things—written out cheques for 
sums which never existed, misled no end of 
people, until at last his friends found it 
necessary to confine him here. But I have 
hopes of him—he is better, much better, than 
he was. Let us take this path to the left, 
and we will come upon him again. I see he 
is talking just now to poor Miss Whittaker. 
Introduce the subject of money to him while 
I have a chat with Miss Whittaker, and note 
his reply.” 

We very quickly came up to the pair. Mr. 
Jephson was holding an earnest conversation 
with a very pretty, very sad-looking, young 
girl. He was evidently trying to cheer her, 
and his fine face was full of sympathy. 

“How do you do, Miss Whittaker?” said 
Poynter, as we came up to them. “Allow 
me to introduce my friend, Dr. Halifax. 

- Jephson, I am sorry to interrupt your chat, 
but as I am going away to-night, I want to 
have a word with Miss Whittaker. Will you 
come this way, Miss Whittaker? I shall not 
detain you for an instant.” 

The doctor and the girl turned down one 
of the many shady paths. Jephson sighed as 
he looked after them. 

“Poor, poor girl,” he said; “hers is one 
of the saddest cases in the whole of this 
unhappy place.” 

“And yet she looks perfectly sane,” I 
replied. 

“She is sane, I am perfectly convinced on 


that point. Ask our doctor to tell you her 
story. Would that it were in my power to 
help her!” 


His eyes sparkled as he spoke, and a 
smile of profound pity lingered round his 
lips. 

T felt almost sure that the man himself was 
sane, but to make doubly certain I must press 
my finger on the weak point. 


‘* Allow me to remark,” I said, “that to be 
Vol. vi—22. 
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confined here must be a great deprivation to 
a man of your wealth.” 

When I said this a quick change came over 
Jephson’s face. He came close to me, looked 
fixedly into my eyes, and said, with sudden, 
grave emphasis :— 

“My dear sir, your remark is more than 
just. A man of my exceptional wealth must 
feel this confinement acutely. I do feel it for 
more reasons than one—you will understand 
this when I tell you that my income is a 
million a minute. Fact, I assure you. I 
have often thought seriously of buying up the 
whole of England.” 

He spoke with great emphasis, but also 
with great quietness, and his eyes still looked 
sane and calm. I knew, however, that 
Poynter was right, and hastened to change 
the subject. 

We followed Miss Whittaker and Poynter 
at a respectful distance. They came to a 
part of the grounds where several paths met. 
Here they paused to wait for us. Miss 
Whittaker raised her eyes as we approached, 
and fixed them, with an eager, questioning 
gaze, on my face. 

The moment I met her eyes, I felt a thrill 
of quick sympathy going through me. She 
was certainly a very pretty girl, and her dark 
grey eyes, well open and set rather wide apart, 
were full of the pleading expression I had 
only seen hitherto in a dog’s. Her lips were 
beautifully curved, her abundant soft brown 
hair shaded as gentle and intelligent a face as 
I had ever seen. There is a peculiar look in 
the eyes of most mad people, but if ever eyes 
were sane, Miss Whittaker’s were as they 
looked pleadingly at me. 

“T will say good-bye for the present, Dr. 
Poynter,” she said, holding out her hand to 
my friend, “for if you have nothing more to 
say, I must go into the house to give Tommy 
his reading lesson.” 

Her voice was as sweet as her face. 

“Who is Tommy?” I asked of Poynter 
after she had left us. 

“An idiot boy whom Miss Whittaker is 
more than kind to,” he replied, ‘and whom 
she is developing in the most marvellous 
manner.” 

“ Look here, Poynter,” interrupted Jephson, 
“be sure you give Halifax a right impression 
of that poor girl.” 

He turned away as he spoke. I 
immediately raised eyes of inquiry to my 
friend. 

“ Why is Miss Whittaker here ?” I asked at 
once. “I seldom saw a more beautiful face 
or a more intellizent-looking girl. When I 
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look at her, I feel inclined to say, ‘If she is 
insane, God help the rest of the world.’” 

“And yet,” said Poynter, speaking in a 
low voice which thrilled me with the horror of 
its import, “ that gentle-looking girl is so insane 
that she was guilty of murder. In short, 
she is under confinement in a lunetic 
asylum during the Queen’s pleasure, wh ca 
of course may mean for life.” 

Just then some people came up, and I 
had not a moment .to ask Poynter for any 
further particulars. I had to catch the n-xt 
train to town, but I arrived at Norfolk House 
again that evening prepared to stay there 
during the week of my friend’s absence. 

This happened to be one of the social 
evenings, and immediately after dinner I had 
to put in an appearance in the immense 
drawing-room which ran right across the front 
of the house. There were from seventy to 
eighty people present. Most of them were 
nice looking. Some of the girls were really 
pretty, some of the men handsome. They 
all wore evening dress, and dancing, music, 
and song were the order of the hour. 

My quick eyes at once singled out Jeph- 
son’s fine figure. He looked more striking 
than ever in his evening dress, and when he 
sang, as he did twice during the evening, the 
quality of his tenor voice was so rich and 
swect that I abundantly indorsed Poynter's 
verdict with regard to it. 

There was a sudden hush in the rooms 


when Jephson sang. Restless people became 


quiet and_ talka- 
tive ones silent. 
A pleasant melan- 
choly stole over 
some faces—a 
gentle peace over 
others. On the 
last of these 
occasions Miss 
Whittaker ap- 
proached close to 
the piano and 
fixed her beautiful, 
sad eyes on the 
singer’s face. 

If ever eyes told 
a tragic story, hers 
did. 

“ Poynter says that this girl has 
been accused of murder,” I mut- 
tered to myself. “There must be 
a mistake—if Jephson knows her 
story he will probably tell it to me, 
but I wish I had had time to ask 
Poynter to give me full particulars.” 
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During that first evening I had no oppor- 
tunity to say any special word to the young 
girl, but her image followed me when I 
retired at last to my own room, and I saw 
her sad, pale face again in my dreams. 

I am not a coward, but I took care to lock 
and draw the bolts of my door. To say the 
least of it, a lunatic asylum is an eccentric 
sort of place, and I felt that I had better 
prepare against the vagaries of my immediate 
neighbours. 

I fell asleep almost the moment my head 
touched the pillow. In my sleep I dreamt 
of Miss Whittaker. At first my dream was of 
the tranquil order ; but gradually, I cannot tell 
how, my visions of the night became troubled, 
and I awoke at last to find myself bathed in 
cold perspiration, and also to the fact that the 
noises which had mingled with my dreams 
were real, and very piercing and terrible. 

Shrieks of agonized human beings, the 
quick, hurrying tread of many feet—and then 
a rushing sound as of a body of water, smote 
upon my ears. 

I sprang to my feet, struck a light. dressed 
in a moment, and hurried down the corridor 
in the direction from where the noises came. 

Lights were flashing, bells were ringing, 
and terrified faces were peeping round doors 
in all directions. 

“Keep back, keep back!” I exclaimed to 
one and all. “There has been an accident 


of some sort. Stay in your rooms, good 
people. 


I will promise to come back pre- 
sently and 
tell you what 
it is about.” 

A few of 
my patients 
had the 
courage and 
self-control 
to obey me, 
but others 
seemed com- 


“KEEP BACK! KEEP BACK!” 
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pletely to lose their heads, and laughed 
and shrieked as the case might be, as they 
followed me in the direction from where the 
noise came. 

I found myself at last in a large room 
which was evidently used as a sort of general 
store-room, for there was a huge linen press 
occupying nearly the whole of one side, while 
the other was taken up with big cupboards 
filled with different stores. 

My eyes took in these details in a flash. 
I remembered them distinctly by-and-by, 
but now all my thoughts were occupied with 
the scene of confusion which arrested my 
attention in the middle of the floor. Several 
nurses, keepers, and attendants were bending 
over the prostrate figure of a woman who lay 
stretched in an unconscious state on the 
floor. Another poor creature was jabbering 
and talking in a distant corner. I looked 
quickly at him and saw that he was a boy. 
He was shaking and sobbing, and pointed his 
finger at the woman. 

“This is Tommy, sir,” exclaimed one of 
the attendants ; “he’s our idiot boy, and is 
quiet most times, but sometimes he takes a 
contrary sort of fit, and once or twice before 
now we thought he meant mischief. He 
took a wonderful fancy to her,” pointing to 
the unconscious woman, “and she seemed to 
be doing him a power of good; but to-night 
he broke loose, and crept about setting 
places on fire. That’s his craze, and he’s 
always locked up at night How he got 
loose to-night there’s no telling ; but, there— 
he’s more sly and cunning nor a fox. He 
escaped, and might have had the whole 
building in flames but that she saw him, or 
smelt something, or found out. We can’t say 
what did happen, for when I and my mate 
Jones rushed in here, we found her on the 
floor all unconscious as you see her, and drip- 
ping wet as if she was deluged with water ; 
and here’s Tommy—Tommy won’t utter a 
word for the next twenty-four hours, so there 
ain’t no use trying to pump him.” 

“How do you know there has been a 
fire?” I asked. 

“You look here, sir—this wood is all 
charred, and we found a box of matches in 
Tommy’s pocket: Oh, and here’s her dress 
burnt too, poor thing. I expect she turned 
on the water tap and then lost her senses. 
She gets very nervous at times. Dear, dear 
—it was brave of her to tackle the fire alone, 
and Tommy in one of his mad fits.” 

“Stand aside now, please,” I said. “I 
must see what can be done for this lady; I 
am afraid she is seriously hurt.” 
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The attendants made way for me at once, 
and I knelt on the floor, to discover that the 
pale, unconscious face over which I bent 
belonged to the pretty girl whom I had 
admired so much in the drawing-room that 
evening. 

With the assistance of a couple of men, 
and a kind-looking elderly nurse of the name 
of Hooper, I had Miss Whittaker conveyed 
back to her bedroom, and in a very short 
time we had her wet things removed, and she 
was lying in bed. 

As I feared, she was very badly burnt about 
her left arm and side. Her right hand, too, 
was swollen and cut, and one of her fingers 
was dislocated. 

“Tt must have been with this hand she 
held Tommy,” exclaimed Mrs. Hooper. 
“Well, she is brave, poor thing; everybody 
likes her, she’s that obliging and tractable. 
Do you think she is much hurt, sir?” 

“We must get her round before I can say,” 
I replied. “I don’t like the look of this con- 
tinued unconsciousness.” 

The nurse helped me with a will, and in 
about an hour's time a deep breath from 
the patient showed that her spirit was slowly 
returning to a world of suffering. The breath 
was followed by one or two heavily-drawn 
sighs or groans of pain, and then the dark 
grey eyes were opened wide. 

They had a glassy look about them, and 
it was evident that she could not at first 
recall where she was or what had happened 
to her. 

“T think I have fully surrendered my will,” 
she said, ina slow voice. “Yes, fully and 


absolutely. Yes—the pains are better. 
There is comfort in resting on you. Yes, I 
submit my will to you. I obey you— 


absolutely.” 

“What are you talking about ?” I said in 
a cheerful tone. “I don’t want you to 
submit your will to mine, except to the 
extent of allowing me to dress this bad burn. 
Will you move a little more round on your 
right side? Ah, that is better.” 

She submitted at once. A faint blush 
came into her cheeks, and she said in a tone 
of apology :— 

“T beg your pardon. I thought you were 
my friend, Dr. Walter Anderson.” 

I made no reply to this, but having made 
the poor thing as comfortable as I could, I 
administered an opiate, and, telling Hooper 
to sit up with her, went away to see after 
Tommy and to quiet the rest of the excited 
household. 

There was very little more sleep for me 
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that night, for the event which had just taken 
place had aroused more than one refractory 
patient to a state bordering on frenzy. I 
found I had to use my soothing powers to 
the best advantage. 

Early in the morning I went to Miss 
Whittaker’s room to inquire after her. I 
found her in an alarming state, highly feverish, 
and inclined to be delirious. 

“Pore thing, it’s partly her madness, no 
doubt,” remarked Nurse Hooper ; “but she 
do talk queer. It’s all about giving up her 
will—as if anyone wanted to take it from her, 
pore lamb, and that she’d like to see Dr. 
Anderson.” 

“Do you know who he is?” I inquired. 

“No, sir, I never heard his name before.’ 

I looked again at my patient, and then 
beckoned the nurse to the door of the room. 


’ 
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“Look here,” I 
said, “I see by your 
manner that you are 
anxious to be kind 
to that poor young 
girl.” 

“Kind? Who wouldn’t be kind?” ex- 
claimed Hooper. “She’s the nicest young lady, 
and the least selfish, as I ever come across.” 

“But you know what she is here for?” 

“Yes.” Nurse Hooper tossed her head 
disdainfully. “I’m aware of what they say. 
You don’t catch me believing of ’em. Why, 
that young lady, she wouldn’t hurt a /7y, let 
alone killa man. No, no, I know the good 
kind when I see ’em, and she’s one.” 


“T BECKONED THE NURSE TO 
THE DOOR.” 
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“T will sit with her for a little,” I said. 
“You can go and have some breakfast.” 

While the nurse was away Miss Whittaker 
opened her eyes. She looked full at me, and 
I saw that she was quite conscious again. 

“You are the new doctor ?” she said. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ Dr. Halifax.” 

“T can’t quite remember, but I think you 
were very kind to me last night?” she said 
again, and her sad eyes scrutinized me 
anxiously. 

“T naturally did all I could for you,” I 
replied. “It was very brave of you to put 
out the fire: you saved us all. I was bound 
to help you.” 

“T remember about Tommy now,” she 
said, with a little shudder. ‘Tommy was 
awful last night. I cannot soon forget his face.” 

“Try not to think of it,” I said. “Shut 
your eyes and let your imagination wander to 
pleasant things.” 

She gave a long shiver. 

“What pleasant things are there in an 
asylum?” she answered. “And I am, you 
know I am, shut up here for life. I am only 
twenty-three, and I am shut up here for life!” 

‘There was not a scrap of excitement in her 
manner. She never even raised her voice, 
but the dull despair of her tone gave me a 
sort of mental shiver. 

“Forgive me for forgetting,” I said. “Some 
time, perhaps, you will be well enough to tell 
me something of your story. In the mean 
time, believe in my sympathy. Now I must 
attend to your physical condition. Are your 
burns very painful?” 

“Not for the last hour, but I feel weak 
and as if I were drifting away somewhere, 
and it seems to me that my life must be 
nearly over.” 

“Don’t say that,” I replied. “At your 
age, life is little more than really begun.” 
Then I added, driven by an impulse which I 
could not resist, “It is my earnest wish and 
desire to help you. I have a strong feeling 
that there is some terrible mistake here. I 
would do anything to prove your innocence, 
and your sanity.” 

“Thaak you,” she answered. Her eyes 
grew dim for a moment—she turned her 
head away. ‘Thank you,” she repeated 
again, more faintly. 

Nurse Hooper came into the room, and I 
hurried downstairs. 

After breakfast I spoke to Jephson. 

“Did you ever happen to hear of a man of 
the name of Walter Anderson, a doctor?” I 
inquired. 

“Only from Miss Whittaker,” he replied. 
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“We all know, of course, that he is her 
greatest friend.” 

“T should wish to know more about him,” 
I answered. 

Jephson fixed his fine eyes on my face. 

“T am glad you are going to be kind to 
that poor girl,” he said. 

“T am not only going to be kind to her, 
but I mean to get her out of this place,” I 
answered, stoutly. Jephson laughed. 

“The kind of speech you have just made 
is often heard at Norfolk House,” he replied. 
“For at Norfolk House nothing is impossible 
to anyone—no feat is too daring, no exploit 
too vast. But you will pardon me for laugh- 
ing, for this is the very first time I have 
heard the doctor of the establishment go into 
heroics. You are, of course, aware under what 
conditions Miss Whittaker is confined here ? ” 

“You know the story, don’t you?” I 
retorted. 

“Yes, I know the story.” 

“Can you tell it to me in a very few words?” 

“In as few or as many as you please.” 

“The fewer words the better. I simply 
want to be in possession of facts.” 

“Then I can give them to you very briefly. 
Miss Whittaker has come here from London. 
Her story can be told in half-a-dozen 
sentences. She was a gentle, modest, rather 
nervous, very highly-strung girl. One day 
she went to the house of a man with whom 
she had little in common, who had, as far as 
we can make out, never in any way injured 
her, for whom she had no apparent dislike, 
to whom she bore no apparent grudge, and 
forcing her way into his private sitting-room, 
deliberately fired at him.” 

“She killed him ?” I exclaimed. 

“She fired at his head ; he died at once— 
and Miss Whittaker is here for life. It isa 
short story—none shorter—none sadder, in 
the whole of this terrible place.” 

“You believe that she did it?” I said. 

“Yes, I believe that she did it—the papers 
gave full accounts of it—there were witnesses 


to prove it. Miss Whittaker was brought to © 


trial. As there was no motive whatever for 
the act, it was put down to dangerous homi- 
cidal insanity, and she was sent first of all 
to the criminal asylum, afterwards, through 
the influence of friends, here.” 

“T cannot make head or tail of it,” I ex- 
claimed. “You believe that pretty, sweet- 
looking young girl to be guilty of a horrible 
deed, and yet you don’t think her insane?” 

“T think she is as sane as you are, sir.” 

“ Believing this, you tolerate her—you can 
bear to be friends with her!” 
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“TI tolerate her—I like her much. The 
fact is, Mr. Halifax, the solution of this story 
has not yet been arrived at. My firm belief 
is this, that when it comes it will not only 
clear Miss Whittaker of any responsibility in 
the crime she has committed, but also re- 
establish her sanity.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” I said. “If she 
did this deed, she is either insane or wicked. 
You say you are convinced that she did fire 
at the man?” 

“She undoubtedly fired at 2 man of the 
name of Frederick Willoughby with intent to 
take his life. She fulfilled her purpose, for 
the man died; still I believe her to be sane, 
and I believe that there is something to be 
found out which will establish her innocence.” 

“You talk in riddles,” I answered, almost 
angrily. I turned on my heel and walked away. 

The whole episode worried and distressed 
me. I found that I could scarcely attend to 
my other duties. Jephson’s words and manner 
kept recurring to me again and again. He 
stoutly declared that Miss Whittaker was 
both innocent and sane, and yet she had 
killed a man! 

“Why should I bother myself over this 
matter?” I murmured once or twice during 
that morning’s work. “ Jephson is mad him- 
self. His ideas are surely not worth regard- 
ing. Of course, Miss Whittaker is one of 
those unfortunate people subject to homicidal 
mania. She is best here, and yet—poor girl, 
it is a sad, sad, terrible lot. I told her, too, 
that I would try toclearher. Well, of course, 
that was before I knew her story.” 

As I busied myself, however, with my other 
patients, the look in the gentle young girl’s 
grey eyes, the expression of her voice when 
she said “ Thank you—thank you,” kept re- 
curring to me again and again. 

Try as I would, I found I could not force 
her story out of my mind. Towards evening 
I went to see her again. Nurse Hooper told 
me that my patient had passed a restless and 
feverish day, but she was calmer now. 

I found her half sitting up in bed, her soft 
hair pushed back from her forehead, her face 
very pale—its expression wonderfully sweet 
and patient. The moment I looked at her 
I became again firmly convinced that there 
was some mistake somewhere—so refined and 
intelligent a young girl could never have 
attempted senseless murder. 

“TI am glad you are easier,” I said, sitting 
down by her side. 

When she heard my voice a faint, pink 
colour came to her cheeks, and her eyes 
grew a shade brighter. 
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“Tam almost out of pain,” she answered, 
looking at me gratefully. ‘I feel weak—very 
weak ; but I am almost out of pain.” 

“Your nervous system got a severe shock 
last night,” I replied ; “ you cannot expect to 
be yourself for a day or two. You will be 
glad to hear, however, that Tommy is better. 
He asked for you about an hour ago, and 
told me to give you his love.” 

“Poor Tommy,” replied Miss Whittaker— 
then she shuddered, and grew very pale—“ but 
oh!” she added, “his face last night was 
terrible—his stealthy movements were more 
terrible. I cannot forget what he has done.” 

“ How did you first discover him?” I asked. 

“T was going to sleep, when I heard a 
slight noise in my room. I looked up, and 
there was Tommy—he had hidden in that 
cupboard. He was trying to set the bed on 
fire. When he saw me, he laughed, and ran 
away. I followed him as far as the store- 
room—I don’t think I remember any more.” 

“You must try to forget what you do 
remember,” I replied, in a soothing tone. 
“Tommy had a mad fit on. When people 
are mad they are not accountable for their 
actions.” I looked at her fixedly as I spoke. 

“T suppose that is true,” she answered, 
returning my gaze. 

“Tt is perfectly true,” I replied. “ Even 
a gentle girl like you may do terrible 
things in a moment of insanity.” 

“They tell me that I once did something 
dreadfu!,” she replied. 
“Tt comes over me 
now and then as if it 
were a dream, but I 
cannot distinctly recall 
it. Perhaps I am mad. 
I must have been if I 
did anything dreadful, 
for I hate, oh, I hate 
dreadful things! I 
shudder at crime and 
at cruelty. You said 
you believed in me, 
Dr. Halifax.” 

“T earnestly desire 
to help you,” I said. 

“T have learned 
patience,” she con- 
tinued, falling back 
upon her pillows and 
clasping her hands. 
“T lost all—all, when 
I came here. I have 
nothing more to fear, 
and ncthing more to 
lose ; but I do wish to 
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say one thing, and that is this: If I am in- 
sane, I don’t feel it. Except for that one dark 
dream which I cannot distinctly recall, I 
have none of the symptoms which attack 
other members of this unhappy establish- 
ment. It is my own impression that if I was 
insane for a moment I am sane again. Dr. 
Halifax, it is terrible, terrible, to be locked up 
for all your life with mad people when you 
are not mad.” 

“Tt is too awful to contemplate,” I 
answered, carried out of myself by her pathos 
and her words. “I wonder you kept your 
reason, I wonder you did not become really 
mad when you came here.” 

“For the first week I thought I should do 
so,” she replied; “ but now I am more accus- 
tomed to the people here, and to the sights 
which I see, and the terrible sounds which 
come to me. For the first week I was rebel- 
lious, fearfully rebellious ; but now, now, I am 
patient, I submit—I submit to the will of God.” 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted. “ Your 
speaking of submitting your will reminds me 
of an expression you made use of when you 
were recovering consciousness last night; you 
spoke then of submitting your will to—to a 
certain human being. Is that the case?” 

“Don’t! don’t !” she implored. 

Her eyes grew bright as stars, her face 
became crimson. 

“You must not speak of him. To speak 
of him excites me beyond reason.” 


“YOU MUST NOT SPEAK OF HIM.” 
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“Tell me his name, and I won’t say any 
more,” I replied. 

She looked fearfully round her. The 
emotion in her face was most painful to 
witness. She was evidently frightened, dis- 
tressed, worried ; but gazing at her intently, I 
could not see, even now, that there was any- 
thing in her actions or attitude which might 
not be consistent with perfect sanity. 

“JT wish you would not try to get his name 
from me,” she said ; “and yet, and yet, you 
are good. Why should not I tell you? He 
is my friend. Dr. Walter Anderson is my 
dearest friend, and I shall never, never see 
him again.” 

“You would like to see him again?” I 
retorted. 

“Like it!” she replied. She clasped her 
hands. “Oh, it would be life from the 
dead,” she answered. 

“Then I will find him and bring him to 
you. You must give me his address.” 

“But he won’t like to come here ; I dare 
not dispiease nim. You understand, don’t 
you, Dr. Halifax, that where we—we revere, 
we—we love, we never care to displease ?” 

“Yes, yes,” I replied, “but if Dr. 
Anderson is worth your friendship, he will 
come to see you when he knows that you are 
in sore trouble and need him badly.” 

“You can’t understand,” she replied. 
“My feelings for Dr. Anderson are—are not 
what you imagine. He is a physician, a 
great physician—a great healer of men. He 
soothes and strengthens and helps one, when 
all other people fail. He did much for me, 
for I was his patient, and he my physician. 
T love him as a patient loves a physician, not 
—not in the way you think. I am only one 
patient to him. It is not to be expected that he 
would give up his time to come to me here.” 

“Let me have his address, and I will try 
if he will come,” I answered. 

When I said this, Miss Whittaker was 
much perturbed. It was more than evident 
that I presented to her a strong temptation, 
which she struggled to resist. The struggle, 
however, was brief, for she was weak both in 
mind and body at that moment. 

“You tempt me too much,” she said, in a 
faltering voice. “The address is in that 
note-book. Turn to the first page and you 
will see it. But, oh, remember, if he fails to 
come after you have gone to him, I shall die!” 

“He will not fail to come,” I replied. 
“Keep up your heart. I promise to bring 
him to see you.” 

I spent some time arranging matters that 
night in order to make myself free to attend 
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to Miss Whittaker’s affairs on the morrow. 
After my interview with her I was quite 
resolved to take up her case; nay, more, I 
was resolved to see it out to the bitter end. 

There was a mystery somewhere, and I 
meant to fathom it. Queer, excitable, 
nervous, this young girl undoubtedly was, 
but mad she was not. She had killed a man, 
yet she was neither mad nor cruel. 

With Dr. Walter Anderson’s address in 
my pocket-book I started for town on the 
following morning. I told my assistant 
doctor to expect me back in the middle of 
the day at latest. 

“ Attend to all the patients,” I said when I 
was leaving, “and in particular, visit Miss 
Whittaker. Tell her she is not to get up till 
I see her.” 

Symonds promised faithfully to do what I 
wished, and I stepped into my train. I 
arrived at Charing Cross a little before ten 
o’clock, and drove straight to the address 
which Miss Whittaker had given me. 

Just before I reached my destination, a 
sudden thought occurred to me. This 
Dr. Anderson, whose name was quite un- 
known to me, was doubtless in his own way 
a celebrity. Miss Whittaker had spoken of 
him with reverence as well as affection. She 
had used the expressions which we employ 
when we speak of those who are far above 
us. She had alluded to him as a great 
physician, a wonderful healer of men. Now, 
I, a brother physician, had never heard the 
name, and the address to which I was driving 
was in a poor part of Fulham. It would 
help me much in my coming interview if I 
knew something of the man beforehand. 

I pushed my umbrella through the window 
of the hansom, and desired the driver to 
stop at the nearest chemist’s. 

I went in, and asked to be directed to the 
house of Dr. Anderson. 

“Do you mean Dr. Walter or Dr. Henry 
Anderson?” asked the chemist. 

“Dr. Walter,” I said. “Do you know 
him?” 

“Well, yes—not that we dispense many 
of his medicines.” Then the man looked 
me keenly in the face, and I looked back at 
him. He was young and intelligent, and I 
thought I might trust him, and that perhaps 
he would be willing to help me. 

I took out my card and gave it to him. 

“If you can tell me anything with regard 
to Dr. Walter Anderson, I shall be very much 
indebted,” I said. 

“Do you mean with regard to his special 
line?” asked the chemist. 
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“Yes, that and anything else you like to 
tell me. Iam about to see him on behalf of 
a patient, and as I do not know him at all, 
anything you can say will be of use.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Halifax,” said the chemist, 
reading my name off my card as he spoke. 
“Well, the fact is, Dr. Walter Anderson is a 
gentleman with whom we haven't much to 


do. He is not, so to speak, recognised by 
the faculty. Now, Dr. Henry ip 
“Yes, yes,” I interrupted, “but my 


business is with Dr. Walter. Is his practice 
anything out of the common ?” 

“Well, sir, V'll tell you what I know, but 
that isn’t much. Dr. Walter Anderson went 
in for family practice when first I settled in 
these parts. He did fairly well, although he 
never placed, in my opinion, enough depend- 
ence on drugs. One winter he was unfortu- 
nate. There was a lot of illness about, and 
he lost several patients. Then all of a 
sudden he changed his mode of treatment. 
He went in for what you in the profession 
call fads, and Dr. Henry Anderson and other 
doctors who have large practices round here 
would have nothing more to do with him. I 
cannot but say I agree with them, although 
my wife holds by Dr. Walter, and says he did 
her neuralgia a world of good.” 

“What are his fads?” I inquired. 

“He has taken up what we used to call 
mesmerism, but what is now known as hypno- 
tism. Lots of 
women swear by 
him, and my wife 
is one. I shouldn’t 
suppose you’d 
place much faith in 
such quackery, 
sir?” 

“Hypnotism can 
scarcely be termed 
quackery,” I an- 
swered. “It is a 
dangerous remedy 
with small advan- 
tages attached to it, 
and possibilities of 
much evil. Thank 
you for your infor- 
mation,” I added. 

I took my leave 
immediately after- 
wards, and five 
minutes later had 
rung the bell at 
Dr. Walter Ander- 
son’s modest door. 

“So he is a 
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hypnotist!” I muttered under my breath. 
“That accounts for poor Miss Whittaker’s 
surrender of her will. I must say 2 don’t 
like the complexion of things at all. The 
hypnotist is one of the most dangerous pro- 
ductions of modern times.” 

I sent in my card, and was shortly admitted 
to Dr. Anderson’s sanctum. 

I was greeted by a tall man, with silvery 
white hair, an olive-tinted face and brown 
eyes, which gave me at once a mingled sensa- 
tion of attraction and repulsion. They were 
the kind of eyes which a woman would con- 
sider beautiful. They were soft like brown 
velvet, and, when they looked full at you, you 
had the uncomfortable, and yet somewhat 
flattered, sense of being not only read through 
but understood and appreciated. The eyes 
had a queer way of conveying a message 
without the lips speaking. 

When I entered the room they gave me a 
direct glance, but something in my answering 
expression caused thém to become veiled— 
the hypnotist saw even before I opened my 
lips that I was not going to become one of 
his victims. 

“T must apologize for taking up some of 
your time,” I said; “but I have come on 
behalf of a lady who is ill, and who is very 
anxious to see you.” 

Dr. Anderson motioned me to seat myself, 
and took a chair at a little distance himself. 

“T have not had the pleasure 
of your acquaintance until 
now,” he said. “Is the lady 
known to me?” 
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“Yes, she is a great friend of yours—she 
tells me that you know her well. Her name 
is Miss Whittaker.” 

Dr. Anderson turned hastily to ring an 
electric bell at his side. A servant imme- 
diately answered his summons. 

“Tf any patients call, Macpherson, say 
that I am not at home.” 

Having given these instructions he turned 
to me. 

“Now, sir,” he said, “I am ready to give 
you my best attention. I knew Miss Whit- 
taker; hers is one of the saddest cases I 
have ever come across. I shall be glad to 
hear of her, poor soul, again. Are you 
her physician at the asylum where she is 
confined ?” 

“Tam her physician pro tem. I am 
interested in her, because I do not believe 
her to be insane.” 

Here I paused. Dr. Anderson was look- 
ing down at the carpet. His face appeared 
to be full of a gentle meditation. 

“She was always a very nervous girl,” he 
said, after a pause; “she was easily influenced 
by those whom she respected. I took an 
interest in Miss Whittaker: she was my 
patient for some months. My treatment was 
highly beneficial to her, and the outburst which 
occurred was the last thing to be anticipated. 
When you speak of doubting her insanity, 
you forget 7 

“No, I forget nothing,” I said, speaking 
with some impatience, for I did not like the 
man. “After all, Dr. Anderson, my opinion 
on this point is quite wide of the object of 
this visit. Miss Whittaker is ill, and wants 
to see you. She has a bodily illness, which 
may or may not terminate fatally. She wants 
to see you with great earnestness, and I have 
promised to do all in my power to bring you 
to her sick bed.” 

Dr. Anderson raised his eyes and looked 
full at me. There was a steady reproach in 
them, but his lips smiled, and his words were 
gentle. 

“T don’t know you,” he said, “and I am 
quite sure you don’t know me. I am more 
than anxious on all occasions to obey the 
call of suffering. I will go to see Miss 
Whittaker with pleasure.” 

“When can you come?” I asked. 

“When do you want me to come?” 

“Now—if it will at all suit your con- 
venience.” 

“Miss Whittaker’s convenience is the one 
to be considered. You heard me give orders 
a moment ago to have my patients dismissed. 


That means that I am at your service. If 
Vol. vi—23, 
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you will excuse me for five minutes, I will 
be ready to accompany you.” 

He went out of the room in a dignified 
fashion, and I sat and looked round me. No 
one could have been kinder or more prompt 
in attending to what must have been an 
inconvenient summons; yet I could not get 
over my prejudice against him. I tried to 
account for this by saying over and over to 
myself :— 

“ He practises hypnotism, and my natural 
instincts as a doctor are therefore in arms 
against him.” 

But when he returned to the room 
prepared to accompany me, I found that 
my instinctive dislike was more to the man 
than to his practices. 

We had a very uneventful journey together, 
and arrived at Norfolk House early in the 
afternoon. I was met by Symonds in the 
avenue. I introduced him at once to Dr. 
Anderson. 

“T am glad you have come,” he said, 
looking at the doctor and then at me. “ Miss 
Whittaker is worse. She is very weak. She 
has fainted two or three times.” 

I was startled at the effect of. these 
words on my companion—he turned white, 
even to the lips—his expressive eyes showed 
the sort of suffering which one has some- 
times seen in a tortured animal. He 
turned his head aside, as if he knew that 
I witnessed his emotion and disliked me to 
see it. 

“This is too much for her, poor child,” he 
muttered. “My God, who could—who 
could have foreseen?” 

“JT will just go up and tell my patient 
that you are here,” I said to him. “She 
longed so for you that doubtless you will 
have a reviving effect upon her immediately.” 

““You need not prepare her,” he said ; 
“she knows I am here already. You are 
perhaps aware, or perhaps you do not know, 
that I study a science as yet in its infancy. 
Iam a hypnotist by profession. Over Miss 
Whittaker I had immense influence. She 
knows that I am here, so you need not 
prepare her.” 

“Well, come with me,” I said. 

I took him upstairs and down a long, 
white corridor which led to the young girl’s 
room. 

It was a pretty room looking out on 
the lovely garden. The western sun was 
shedding slanting rays through the open 
window. 

Miss Whittaker was lying flat in bed, her 
arms and white hands were lying outside the 
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counterpane ; her eyes, bright, restless, and 
expectant, were fixed on the door. 

The moment she saw Dr. Anderson they 
became full of a sudden intense and most 
lovely joy. I never saw such a look of 
beatitude in any eyes. He came forward at 
once, took her two little hot hands in one of 
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his, and sat down by her side. I followed 
him into the room, but neither he nor she 
saw me. The physician and the patient 
were altogether absorbed with one another. 

I went away, closing the door behind me. 

I did not like Miss Whittaker’s look. I 
had already found she was suffering from a 
critical heart condition owing to the repeated 
strains and shocks which her delicate temper- 
ament had undergone. 

I could not attend to my other patients, 
but moved restlessly about, wondering how 
long Dr. Anderson would remain with her. 

He came out of the room much sooner 
than I expected. 

The look of real trouble and distress was 
still most apparent on his face. 

“She is asleep now,” he said, coming up 
to me. 

“You have mesmerized her, then?” I 
answered. 

“Only very, very little, just sufficient to 
give her repose. She is extremely weak, and 
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I am anxious about her. I should like to 
talk over her case with you, if you will allow 
me.” 

“With pleasure,” I replied. 
me to my consulting-room.” 

We went there. I motioned the doctor 
to an easy chair, but he would not seat him- 
self. 

“You do not like me,” 
he said, looking full at 
me. “ You distrust me: 
I am an enigma to you.” 

“T do not understand 
you, certainly,” I replied, 
nettled by his tone. 

“That is evident,” he 
retorted. “ Notwithstand- 
ing, I am going to put 
implicit confidence in 
you. I am a man ina 
great strait. Since Miss 
Whittaker’s arrest, and 
since the severe sentence 
pronounced against her, 
I have been one of the 
most unhappy men on 
God’s earth. There was 
one right and straight 
course before me, and 
day after day I shrank 
from taking it. All the 
same, I knew that a day 
would come when I 
shculd have to take it. 
When you called on me 
this morning and men- 
tioned Miss Whittaker’s name, I knew that 
the day and hour had arrived. That was 
why I desired my servant to dismiss my 
patients—that was why I, a very busy man, 
leaping into popularity day by day, gave up 
my time at once to you.” 

Here he paused. I did not interrupt 
him by a single word. I looked full at 
him, as he restlessly paced up and down the 
room. 

“My opinion of Miss Whittaker is this,” 
he said, stopping abruptly and fixing me with 
his dark, curious eyes. ‘ My opinion is this, 
that if she stays here much longer, she will 
die. Do you agree with me?” 

“T have not studied her case as carefully 
as you have,” I replied. ‘‘ Nevertheless, my 
opinion coincides with yours. Miss Whittaker 
is not strong—she is more than usually 
nervous. The sights she cannot help seeing 
in this place, the sounds she must hear, and 
the people she must associate with, cannot 
but be injurious to her health. Even if she 
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lives, which I doubt, she is extremely likely 
to become mad herself.” * 

“That is true,” he retorted. “She is 
quite sane now, but she cannot with impunity 
live day and night, for ever, with the insane. 
She will die or go mad unless she is liberated.” 

“She cannot be liberated,” I replied. 
“She was tried for murder, and is here 
during the Queen’s pleasure.” 

Ee was quite silent when I said’ this. 
After a brief pause in his restless pacing up 
and down, he turned on his héels and walked 
to the window. He looked fixedly out for a 
moment, then turned full upon me. 

“You must listen to an extraordinary con- 
fession,” he said. “In very deed, if justice 
were done, I ought to be now in Miss 
Whittaker’s place.” 

“You!” I answered, jumping from my 
seat. 

“Yes—I repeat that I ought to be in her 
place. Mr. Halifax, you don’t believe in 
hypnotism ? ” 

“T believe it to be a little known science 
full of dangerous capabilities,” I answered. 

“Yes, yes ; you have not studied it, I can 
see. You talk from an outsider’s point of 
view. I believe in hypnotism, and I 
have acquired the powers of a hypnotist. I 
can exercise great power over certain people 
—in short, I can hypnotize them. As a 
physician I was somewhat of a failure; as a 
hypnotist, I have been an enormous success. 
I have cured mind troubles, I have made 
drunkards sober, I have comforted folks 
who were in trouble, and I have removed by 
my influence the desire of evil from many 
hearts. Some of my patients speak of me as 
little short of an angel from Heaven. I have 
an extraordinary gift of looking right down 
into the souls of men; I can read motives, 
and I can absolutely subdue the wills of 
a over whom I have influence to my own 
will. : 

“This is a great power, and except in the 
case of Miss Whittaker, I can conscientiously 
say that I have only used it for good. She 

-was the patient over whom I had the most 
complete influence. She was the most extra- 
ordinary medium I ever came in contact with. 
Circumstances arose which tempted me to 
use my power over her in an evil way. The 
man Willoughby, whom she killed, happened 
to have been an enemy of mine. It is 


unnecessary tc go into particulars—I hated . 


the fellow for years—he did me untold 
mischief—married the girl I had already 
wooed and was engaged to, amongst other 
trifles. 
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“ Miss Whittaker came completely under 
my influence. Her health improved rapidly, 
and I found that. by my will I could make 
her do anything that I pleased. 

“Tt so happened that by an accident Miss 
Whittaker and Willoughby met together in 
my presence. She had never seen the man 
before. I observed that when he came into 
the room she shuddered, trembled, grew very 
pale, and turned her head away. I guessed 
at once that my will was influencing her, and 
that because I hated him she did the same. 

“Instantly the desire came to strengthen 
her dislike. I willed her to hate him more 
and more, and so great was my power over 
her, that she made an excuse to leave the 
room, being unable to remain in his presence. 
The next time I met her, she said to me 
impulsively, ‘I cannot get over the terrible 
horror I feel of the man whom I met when 
I was last in your house.’ 

“T made no reply whatever, but hastened 
to turn the subject. 

“She had not the faintest idea that I had 
any cause to detest him. 

“Willoughby had come to live near me— 
we were friends outwardly, but his hateful 
presence came between me and all peace. 
The temptation grew greater and greater to 
exercise my will over Miss Whittaker in this 
matter —at last, with the result you have 
heard. It is true that I did not go to the 
length of willing her to kill him. This was 
but, however, the natural result of the hate 
I had inculcated. On a certain morning, 
this innocent, gentle, affectionate girl went 
to the man’s rooms, and because I hated him, 
and because I willed her to hate him too, she 
took his life. - 

“That is the story of Miss Whittaker’s 
insanity.” 

When Dr. Anderson had finished speaking, 
he sat down and wiped the moisture from 
his brow. 

“T am willing to tell this story again in 
open court, if necessary,” he said. “My 
agony of mind since Miss Whittaker was 
arrested baffles any powers of mine to 
describe. I am abundantly willing now to 
make her all reparation. Do you think there 
is a chance of her being saved ?—in short, is 
there any hope of the sentence against her 
being reversed ?” 

“Tt is impossible for me to say,” I replied. 
“Had you given the evidence you have now 
favoured me with in open court at the 
time of the trial, the result might have 
been very different. May I ask you, Dr. 
Anderson, why your remorse did not lead 
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you to make this reparation to your unhappy 
victim at the only time when it was likely to 
help her ?” 

“T can give you a plain answer to that 
question. At the time of the trial I had not 
the moral courage to deliberately ruin myself 
by making the confession which I now make 
to you. You can, or perhaps you cannot, 
understand what it is to struggle with 
remorse—what it is daily and hourly to bid 
your conscience be quiet. In my case, it 
would not obey me; it would keep calling 
loudly on me to repair the awful mischief I 
had done. I have spoken to you to-day—I 
have reposed full confidence in you. The 
question now is this: Can Miss Whittaker 
be liberated, and, if so, how soon?” 

“You will stand to the confession you 
have just made me, even though it lands you 
in the prisoner’s dock ?” I answered. 

A queer smil- crept into his face. 

“That will not be my punishment,” he 
retorted. “TI shall lose my patients and my 
chance of success in life, but there are no 
laws at present to punish hypnotists. Even 
if there were, however, I think —I think now— 
that I should be willing to abide the issue.” 

“Tn that case we must draw up an appeal 
to the Home Secretary,” I began; “ your 
statement must be taken down in writing ——” 
I was interrupted by an imperative knock at 
the door. Even before I could reply it was 
pushed open and Nurse Hooper, very pale 
and frightened-looking, put her head in. 

“Will you come at once to Miss 
Whittaker ?” she said. ‘She’s in a very queer 
state.” 

“Tet me come with you,” said. 
Anderson, springing to his feet. 

We rushed up the stairs and 
entered the sick girl’s room. 

Dr. Anderson had left her sleeping 
quietly, but she was not asleep now. 
She was sitting up in bed, gazing 
straight before her and speaking aloud 
with great rapidity. From the look 
in her eyes, it was evident she was 
gazing intently at a vision we could 
not see. 

“JT gave up my will,” she said. 
“T gave it up when first you asked 
me. It is yours to do whatever you 
like with. I have heard you telling 
me day and night to hate him. To 
hate him! I do hate him. Now 
you tell me to kill him. Please don’t 
tell me that. Please stop before you 
ask that. I'll have to do it if you 
insist, but don’t insist. Don’t lay 
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this awful, awful command on me. Did 
you say you must? Did you say you 
would have to lay it on me? Then I'll do 
it! I'll borrow my father’s pistol, it is over 
his mantelpiece. I can get it easily. No 
one will suspect me of hating that man, so I 
can easily, easily kill him. I know, of course, 
where this will lead—to prison first, and then 
to death. But if you ask me, I'll go even 
there for your sake. Yes, I’ll go even there.” 

Her words were low, intensely horrible to 
listen to, her face was deadly white. The 
fierceness, the hungry glare of a tiger gleamed 
in the eyes which were generally so sweet in 
their glance. 

“This is the house,” she went on, in a hoarse 
voice. “I am knocking atthe door. It is 
opened. I see the servant’s face. Yes, he 
is at home. I am going in. That is his 
room to the left. Oh, how dreadful, how 
dreadful is the thing I have got to do! Dr. 
Anderson, I submit my will to yours. I 
obey the voice which tells me to——” 
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“Stop—hold !” cried Dr. Anderson, sud- 
denly. ‘“Take,back your will. See, I give it 
back to you.” 

He took her hands and forcibly laid her 

-back on the bed. She stared up at him 
fixedly, and he gazed intently into her wide- 
open eyes. 

“Take back your will, Ursula,” he repeated 
in an imperative voice. ‘Here it is—I 
return it to you. Be the gentle—the loving 
Ursula of old once again.” 

His words acted as magic. The hungry, 
angry light died out of the beautiful eyes— 
they grew soft—then they filled with tears. 

“T had a bad dream,” she said, speaking 
as if she were a child. “It is over—I am 
glad to be awake again.” 

“T’'ll stay with you until you are better,” he 
answered—“ until you fall into a gentle, heal- 
ing sleep.” 
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But, strange to say, when Anderson gave 
Miss Whittaker back her will, his power 
over her had vanished. Try as he would, 
he could not soothe her to sleep; 
by the evening she was more feverish 
than ever, and her condition was highly 
critical. 

She lay in a state of delirium all through 
the night, but she did not talk of any 
more horrors. Her troubled spirit had 
evidently entered into a happier and more 
peaceful phase of memory. Her conver- 
sation was all of her mother who was 
dead, and of her own life as a light-hearted 
schoolgirl. 

When the sun rose the next day, Miss 
Whittaker died. 

I have not seen Dr. Anderson since. It 
is my belief that he will never again try 
hypnotism, either for good or evil. 


Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. 
By the Authors of “THe Mepicine Lapy.” 
IIL—VERY FAR WEST. 


a) WAS a rather young-looking 
man until the incident which I 
am about to relate took place. 
I will frankly confess that it 
aged me, telling for atime 
on my nerves, and rendering 
my right hand so shaky that I was unfit to 
perform operations of a critical and delicate 
character. I had just got back to town after 
my summer holiday when the circumstance 
occurred which sends strange thrills of horror 
through me even now. 

It was a fine night towards the end of 
September. I had not many patients at this 
time, and felt a sudden desire 
to go to the theatre. Hailinga 
hansom, I ordered the man to 
drive me to the Criterion. I 
was in evening dress, and wore 
a diamond ring of remarkable 
value on my finger. This ring 
had been the present of a 
rich nabob, one of my patients, 
who had taken a fancy to 
me, and had shown his_ pre- 
ference in this manner. I dis- 
like jewellery as a rule, and 
never wear it; but to-night I 
slipped the ring on my finger, 
more from a sudden whim than 
for any other reason. I secured 
a good seat in the front row of 
the dress circle, and prepared 
for an evening’s amusement. 

The play was nothing in 
particular, and the time of year 
was a slack one with regard to 
the audience. Soon the curtain 
was raised, and the players 
began their performance. They 
acted without much spirit, the 
regular company being away on 
tour. 

I was beginning to regret I 
had come, when my attention 
was arrested by the late arrival 
of a couple, who seated them- 
selves in the chairs next to 
my own. One of them was a man_ of 
striking appearance, the other a very young 
and lovely girl. The man was old. He 
had silvery white hair, which was cut 


rather close to his head — dark eyes, a 
dark complexion, and a clean-shaven face. 
His lips were firm, and when shut looked like 
a straight line—his eyes were somewhat close 
to his very handsome, aquiline nose. He 
was a tall man, with broad shoulders, and 
held himself erect as if only twenty-five instead 
of sixty years had gone over his head. 

His companion was also tall—very slender 
and willowy in appearance, with a quantity of 
soft blonde hair, a fair face, and eyes which 
1 afterwards discovered were something the 
colour of violets. I am not a judge of dress, 
and cannot exactly describe what the girl 
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wore—I think she was in black lace, but 
am not certain. I remember, however, 
quite distinctly that her opera-cloak was 
lined with soft white fur; I also know that 
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she held in her hand a very large white 
feather fan, which she used assiduously 
during the perforrnance. 

The girl sat next to me. She had an 
opera-glass, and immediately on her arrival 
began to use it for purposes of criticism. I 
guessed, by her manner and by her gently- 
uttered remarks to her companion, that she 


was an habitual playgoer, and I surmised, ' 


perhaps correctly—I cannot say—that she 
knew something by actual experience of 
amateur acting. 

Bad as the play undoubtedly was, it 
seemed to interest this beautiful girl. Be- 
tween the intervals, which she occupied 
examining the actors, she made eager re- 
marks to the gentleman by her side. I 
noticed that he replied to her shortly. I 
further noticed that not the slightest move- 
ment on his part was unperceived by her. I 
felt sure that they were father and daughter, 
and was further convinced that they were 
intensely attached to each other. 

I have never considered myself an impres- 
sionable character, but there is not the least 
doubt that this girl—I think I may say this 
couple—interested me far more than the 
play I had come to see. The girl was 
beautiful enough to rouse a man’s admiration, 
but I am certain that the feeling in my 
breast was not wholly that. I believe now 
that from the first moment I saw her she 
threw a sort of spell over me, and that my 
better judgment, my cool reason, and natural 
powers of observation were brought into 
abeyance by a certain power which she must 
have possessed. 

She dropped her fan with some awkward- 
ness. As a matter of course, I stooped to 
pick it up. In doing so my hand inadver- 
tently touched hers, and I encountered the 
full gaze of her dark blue eyes. 

When the first act came to an end, the 
invariable attendant with ices put in an 
appearance. 

“You will have an ice?” said the girl, 
turning eagerly to the gentleman by her side. 
He shook his head, but motioning to the 
woman to approach, bought one and gave it 
to his young companion. 

“This will refresh you, Leonora,” he said. 
“My dear, I wish you to eat it.” 

She smiled at him, and, leaning back com- 
fortably in her chair, partook with evident 
gratification of the slight refreshment. 

I was careful not to appear to watch her, 
but as I turned for the apparent purpose of 
looking at a distant part of the audience, I was 
startled by the fixed gaze of the man who sat 
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by her side. His closely-set dark eyes were 
fixed on me. He seemed to look me all 
over. There was a sinister expression in the 
thin lines of his closely-shut lips) The 
moment I glanced at him he turned away. 
I felt a sudden sense of repulsion. I have 
had something of the same feeling when I 
looked full into the eyes of a snake. 

The curtain rose, and the play went on. 
The girl once more had recourse to her opera- 
glasses, and once more her full attention was 
arrested by the commonplace performance. 
About the middle of the act, her elderly 
companion bent over and whispered some- 
thing to her. Her hand trembled, the opera- 
glass slid down unnoticed on her lap. She 
looked at him anxiously, and said something 
which I could not hear. 

“T shall be better outside,” I heard him 
whisper in response. “Don’t be anxious; 
Yl come back as soon as ever I am better.” 

He rose and made his way towards the 
nearest entrance. 

As he did so, I turned and looked after 
him. 

“Ts he ill?” I whispered to myself. ‘He 
does not look it. How anxious that poor 
girl is. Her hand is trembling even now.” 

When the man got as far as the entrance 
door he turned and looked at the girl, and 
for an instant his cat-like eyes gave me a 
second swift glance. Again I felt a sensation 
of dislike, but again the feeling quickly 
passed. 

I wish to repeat here, that I think my 
judgment was a little in abeyance that even- 
ing. I felt more attracted than ever by my 
next-door neighbour, and yet I am certain, 
positively certain, that the feeling which 
actuated me was not wholly admiration. 

The play went on, but the girl no longer 
looked through her opera-glasses. She sat 
listlessly back in her chair. Now and then 
she turned impatiently towards the door, and 
then, with a quick sigh, glanced at her pro- 
gramme, or used her large feather fan with 
unnecessary force. 

The minutes went on, but the old gentle- 
man did not return. Once the girl half rose 
from her seat, pulling her opera-cloak about 
her as she did so; but then again she sat 
quietly back, with a sort of enforced calm. 

I was careful not to appear to watch 
her, but once her eyes met mine, and the un- 
speakable anxiety in them forced me, involun- 
tarily, to bend forward and make my first 
remark to her. 

“Can I doanything for you ?” I whispered. 
“ Are you anxious about your companion ?” 
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“Oh, thank you,” she replied, with a long- 
drawn sigh. ‘The gentleman is my father. 
I am very anxious about him. I fear he 
is ill.” 

“Would you like me to go and see why 
he has not returned ?” I asked. 

“Tf you would be so kind,” she answered, 
eagerly. 

I rose, and went out into the lobbies. I 
went quickly to the gentlemen’s cloak-room, 
and put some questions to the attendant. 

“Ts there an elderly gentleman here?” I 
asked — ‘tall, 
with white hair 
and a somewhat 
dark complexion. 
He left the 
theatre half an 
hour ago, and 
his daughter is 
afraid that he has 
been taken ill.” 

The man who 
had charge of 
the room knew 
nothing about 
him, but another 
attendant who 
was standing 
near suddenly re- 
marked :— 

“TT think I 
know the gentle- 
man you mean. 
He is not ill.” 

“How can you 
tell?” I replied. 

“Well, about 
half an hour ago 
a man answering 
exactly to your 
description came 
out of the theatre. 
He came from 
the dress circle. 
He asked for a cigar, and lighted it. I lost 
sight of him immediately afterwards, but 
I think he went out.” 

I returned to give this information to the 
anxious girl. To my surprise it did not at 
all comfort her. 

“He must be ill,” she replied. “He 
would not leave me alone if he were not ill. 
I noticed that an attack was coming on. He 
is subject to attacks of a serious character. 
‘They are of the nature of fits, and they are 
dangerous, very dangerous.” 

“Tf he were ill,” I replied, “ he would have 
sent you word in here, and have got you to 
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go tohim. He may merely have gone out 
to get a little air, which relieves him.” 

“T do not know. Perhaps,” she replied. 

“ And when he is at home,” I continued, 
“if he really has gone home without you, he 
will naturally send at once for a doctor.” 

She shook her head when I made this last 
remark. 

“My father will never see a doctor,” she 
said; “he hates the medical profession. He 
does not believe in doctors. He has such a 
prejudice against them, that he would rather 

die than consult 

one.” 

“That is a 
pity,” I answered, 
“for in cases like 

_ his, I have no 
doubt that there 
is much allevia- 
tion to be ob- 
tained from men 
who really under- 
stand the science 
of medicine.” 

She looked 
fixedly at me 
when I said this. 
Her face was 
quite piteous in 
its anxiety. I 
could see that 
she was very 
young, but her 
features looked 
small and drawn 
now, and her eyes 
almost too large 
for her little face. 


“TIT am_svery 
anxious,” she 
said, with a sigh. 


“My father is 
the only relation 
I possess; I am 
his only child. He is ill—I know he is 
very ill. I am most anxious.” 

She pulled her opera-cloak once more 
tightly about her, and looked with lack-lustre 
eyes on the stage. Our conversation had 
been so low that no one had been disturbed 
by it; we were obliged to keep our heads 
close together as we conversed, and once, I 
am sure, her golden hair must have touched 
my cheek. 

“T cannot stand this any longer,” she 
exclaimed, suddenly. “I must go out—I 
won’t wait for the end of the play.” 

She rose as she spoke, and i followed her, 
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as a matter of course. We found the lobbies 
almost deserted, and here I suddenly faced 
her and tried’to use argument. 

“You are unnecessarily sensitive and 
alarmed,” I said. “I assure you that I speak 
with knowledge, as I am a member of the 
medical profession, against which your father 
has such a prejudice. A man as ill as you 
describe your father to be would not stop to 
light a cigar. I took the liberty of having a 
good look at your father when he was leaving 
the theatre, and he did not appear ill. A 
medical man sees tokens of illness before 
anyone else. Please rest assured that there 
is nothing much the matter.” 

“Do you think,” she answered, flashing an 
angry glance at me, “that if there is nothing 
the matter, my father would leave me here 
alone? Do you think he cares so little 
aoout me that he would not return to take 
me home?” 

T had no reply to make to this. Of course, 
it was scarcely likely that any father would 
leave so beautiful a young girl unprotected 
in a theatre at night. 

“And,” she continued, “how do you 
know that the gentleman who asked for a 
cigar was my father? ‘There may have been 
somebody else here with white hair.” 

I felt convinced that the man who lit a 
cigar and the father of this young girl were 
identical, but again I had no answer to make. 

“I must go home,” she said. ‘I am terribly 
anxious—my father may be dead when I get 
home—he may not have gone home at all. 
Oh, what shall I do? He is all the world to 
me; if he dies, I shall die or go mad.” 

“T am sure your fears are exaggerated,” I 
began, ‘‘ but perhaps the best thing you can 
do is togo home. Have you a carriage— 
shall I see if it has arrived?” 

“My father and I have a private hansom,” 
she answered. “It may not have come yet, but 
perhaps it has. I will go with you, if you will 
allowme. Youwouldn’t recognise thehansom.” 

“Then take my arm,” I said. 

I led her downstairs. I am not impres- 
sionable, but the feel of her little fingers on 
my coat-sleeve was, to say the least of it, 
sympathetic. I earnestly wished to help her, 
and her exaggerated fears did not seem 
unnatural to me. 

The private hansom was waiting just 
round the corner. It had arrived on the 
scene in good time, for the play would not 
be over for nearly another hour. I helped the 
young lady in. She was trembling very 
much, and her face, lit up by the gaslight. 
looked pale. 
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“Would you like me to see you home?” 
I asked. “I will, with pleasure.” 

“Oh, if you would be so kind!” she 
answered. ‘And did not you say that you 
area medical man? If my father is ill, it might 
be possible for you to prescribe for him.” 

“He will not allow it, I fear,” I answered. 
“You say he has no faith in doctors.” 

“No more he has, but when he gets these 
strange, these terrible seizures, he is often 
unconscious for a long, long time. Oh, do 
please see me home, Dr. st 

“ Halifax,” I answered. 

“Thank you, so much. My name is 
Whitby — Leonora Whitby. Please, Dr 
Halifax, come home with me, and prescribe 
for my father if you possibly can.” 

“Twill come with you with pleasure,” I 
answered. I stepped into the hansom as I 
spoke. 

She made way for me to seat myself by 
her side. The sweep of her long black lace 
dress fell partly over my legs. The hansom 
driver opened the little window in the roof 
for directions. 

“What address am I to give?” I said to 
Leonora Whitby. 

“Tell him to go back,” she answered, 
quickly. 

“Go back,” I shouted to the man. 

He slapped down the little window and we 
started forward at a brisk pace. It was not 
until long afterwards that I remembered that 
I was going away with a strange girl, to a 
place I knew nothing about, the address 
even of which was unknown to me. 

It was a splendid starlight night; the air 
was very balmy. It blew into our faces as 
we travelled westward. First of all we dashed 
down Piccadilly. We passed Hyde Park 
Corner, and turned in the direction of those 
innumerable squares and fashionable houses 
which lie west of St. George’s Hospital. 


Leonora talked as we drove together. She 
seemed to be almost in good spirits. Once 
she said to me very earnestly :— 

“T do not know how to thank you. It is 


impossible for me to tell you how deeply 
indebted I am to you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” I answered. 

“But I must,” she replied. “I cannot be 
merely conventional, when I am treated so 
unconventionally. Another man would not 
have noticed a girl’s anxiety, nor a girl’s 
distress. Another man would not have lost 
half the play to help an anxious girl. 
Another man would not have put complete 
faith in a stranger as you have done, Dr, 
Halifax.” 
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“T do not know that 
I have done anything 
more than a man in my 
profession ought 
to be ready to 
do at all times,” 
I answered. 
“You know, or 
perhaps you do 
not know, that 
a doctor who 
really loves his 
profession puts 
it before every- 
thing else. Wher- 
ever it calls him, 
he is bound to 
go. You have 
asked me to visit a sick 
man with you—how is 
it possible for me to 
refuse?” 

“You are the first 
doctor who has ever 
come to our house,” she 
answered. 

A great blaze of gaslight from a large 
central lamp fell on her face as she spoke 


I could not help remarking its pallor. 
Her eyes were full of trouble. Her lips 


were tremulous. 

“You are the first doctor who has ever 
come to our house,” she repeated. ‘ I almost 
wish I had not asked you to come.” 

“Why so? Do you think your father will 
resent my visit—that he will regard it as an 
intrusion ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” she answered. Then 
she seemed to pull herself together as with a 
great effort. 

“You are coming, and there’s an end of 
it,” she said ; “ well, I shall always be grate- 
ful to you for your kindness.” 

“T hope I may be able to assist your 
father.” 

When I said this her face grew brighter. 

“T am sure you will,” she said, eagerly. 
“You look clever. The moment I saw your 

. face, I knew you were clever. The moment 
I looked at your hands, I saw capabilities in 
them. You have got the hands of a good 
surgeon.” 

“What can you know about it?” I 
answered, with a laugh. 

“Oh,” she said, with an answering laugh, 
“there are few things I do not know some- 
thing about. You would be an encyclopedia 
of all kinds of strange knowledge if you led 
my life.” é 
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“Well,” I said, 
“T, of course, 
know nothing 
about you, but 
will you an- 
swer one pardon- 
able question ? 
Where are we 
going? I do 
not quite recog- 
nise this part of 
town, and yet I 
have lived in 
London the 
greater part of 
my days. Are 
we going east, 
west, north, or 
south? I have 
lost my __ bear- 
ings. What is 
your address ?” 

“We are go- 
ing west,” she 
replied, in a 
perfectly cold, 
calm voice. 
Then, before I 
could interrupt 
her, she pushed 
her long feather 


“*Go BACK,’ 1 SHOUTED.” 


fan through the window. 


“Take the short cut, Andrews,” she 
called to the driver. “Don’t go the 
round, We are in a great hurry; take the 


short cut.” 

“Yes, miss,” he shouted back to her. 

We were driving down a fairly broad 
thoroughfare at the time, but now we turned 
abruptly and entered the veriest slums I had 
ever seen. Shouting children, drunken men 
and women filled the streets. A bad smell 
rose on the night air. 

Was it possible that this beautiful, refined- 
looking girl lived in so repulsive a neighbour- 
hood? But no, it was only as she expressed 
it, a short cut. The horse was a fleet one, 
and we soon found ourselves in a lonely and 
deserted square. We pulled up at a house 
which had not a light showing anywhere. I 
got out first and helped Miss Whitby to 
descend from the hansom. 

“Will you kindly inquire if your father 
has returned?” I asked her; “for if not, 
there does not seem much use in my com- 
ing in.” 

“Oh! come in, in any case for a moment,” 
she answered, in a cheerful tone. ‘I can 
see that the servants have all gone to bed, so 
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I must let myself in with this latch-key, but 
I shall find out in a moment if father has 
returned. Just come in and wait in the hall 
until I find out.” 

She raised her beautiful face to mine as 
she spoke. Her opera-cloak fell away from 
her slim shoulders. One white slender hand 
was raised to push back a refractory lock of 
golden hair. There was a solitary gas lamp 
at the corner, and it lit up her willowy 
figure. I looked at her with a sense of 
admiration which I could scarcely disguise. 
We entered the house. 

“By the way, can you tell me if there 
is a cab-stand anywhere near?” I asked, 
suddenly, “as when I have done with your 
father, I should like to hasten home, and 
I have not the least idea what part of the 
world I am in.” 

“West,” she answered, “ very much west. 
When you leave this house, all you have to 
do is to take the first turning on your right, 
and you will find a cab-stand. There are 
night cabs always on the stand, so it 
will be perfectly easy for you to get 
home whenever your duties here are 
ended.” 

We 
house. 
slammed behind us. 
darkness. 

“What a worry the servants are,” 
exclaimed Miss Whitby’s voice. “I 
always desire them to leave matches 
and a candle on the hall table. They 
have neglected my orders. Do you 
mind staying for a moment in the dark, 
Dr. Halifax ?” 

“Not at all,” I replied. 

She rushed away. I heard her foot- 
steps getting fainter and fainter as she 
ascended the stairs. She was evidently 
going to seek matches up several stories. 
I was alone in the strange house. _ Silent 
as the grave was the dark hall. I 
turned my head to see if any stray beams 
of gaslight were coming through the 
fan-light. I found that there was no 
fan-light. In short, the darkness was 
of the Egyptian order — it might be 
felt. 

The moments passed. Miss Whitby was 
a long time coming back. As I stood and 
waited for her, the darkness seemed to me to 
become more than ever Egyptian. 

I heard a faint sound beneath me. Where 
did it come from? Did the servants, who 
kept such early hours, sleep in the cellars ? 


I sprang in the direction of the hall door. 
Vol. vi.--32. 


were now standing inside the 
The heavy hall door suddenly 
We were in pitch 
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Could I have found the lock I would cer- 
tainly have opened it, if for no other reason 
than to let in a little light. 

Fumble as I would, however, I could not 
discover any hasp, handle, or bolt. The 
next instant a glimmer of light from above 
streamed gratefully down, and I heard the 
swish of Leonora’s evening dress. 

“T beg a thousand pardons,” she ex- 
claimed, as she joined me. “What must 
you think of 
my leaving you 
so long in that 
dark, dismal 
hall? But the 
fact is, I could 
not resist the 
temptation of 
finding out 
whether my 
father had re- 
turned. He 
has ; he is still 


“*] BEG A THOUSAND PARDONS,’ SHE EXCLAIMED.” 


in his bedroom. Now, will you come up- 
stairs with me?” 

She ran on in front, and I obediently 
followed. On the first landing we entered a 
sitting-room, which was gaily lighted with a 
couple of lamps covered with soft gold 
shades, and on the centre table of which a 


meal was spread 
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“Sit down for a moment,” said Miss 
Whitby ; “you must have some refreshment. 
What can I give you? I am always stupid 
about opening champagne bottles ; but per- 
haps you can do it for yourself. This is 
Jules Mumm. If my father were here I 
am sure he would recommend it.” 

“T don’t care for anything,” I replied. “If 
your father is ill, I should like to see him. 
Have you told him that I am here?” 

“No. Do you think I would dare? Did 
not I tell you how he hated doctors ?” 

“Then perhaps he is not ill enough to 
need one,” I said, rising to my feet. “In that 
case I will wish you good evening.” 

“ Now you are angry with me,” said Miss 
Whitby ; “I am sure I am not surprised, for 
I have taken a most unwarrantable liberty 
with you. But if you only would have 
patience ! I want you to see him, of course, 
but we must manage it.” 

She sank down on a sofa, and pressed her 
hand to her brow. She was wonderfully 
beautiful I can frankly state that I had 
never seen anyone so lovely before. A 
strange sensation of admiration mixed with 
repulsion came over me, as I stood by the 
hearth and watched her. 

“Look here,” I said, suddenly, “I have 
come to this house for the express purpose of 
seeing your father, who is supposed to be ill. 
If you do not take me to him immediately, I 
must say good-night.” 

She laughed when I said this. 

“It’s so easy to say good-night,” she 
replied. Then, of a sudden, her manner 
changed. ‘Why doI tease you,” she said, 
“when you have been more than kind to 
me? In truth, there never was a girl in all 
London who had less cause for laughter than 
I have now. ‘There is one being in the 
world whom I love. My fears about my 
father have been verified, Dr. Halifax. He 
has just gone through one of those strange 
and terrible seizures. When he left the 
theatre I knew he would have it, for 1 am 
so well acquainted with the signs. I hoped 
we should have returned in time to see him 
in the unconscious stage. He has recovered 
consciousness, and I am a little anxious about 
the effect on him of your presence in the room. 
Of course, beyond anything, I want you to 
see him. But what do you advise me to do?” 

Her manner was so impressive, and the 
sorrow on her young face so genuine, that 
once more I was the doctor, with all my 
professional instincts alive and strong. 

“The best thing to do is this,” I said. 
“You will take me to your father’s room, 
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and introduce me quite quietly as Dr. 
Halifax. The chances are a hundred to one 
that when he sees the real doctor, his 
prejudices against the imaginary ones will 
melt into air. One thing at least I can 
promise—he shall not blame you.” 

Miss Whitby appeared to ponder over my 
advice for a moment. 

“All right,” she said, suddenly. ‘What 
you suggest is a risk, but it is perhaps the 
best thing to do. We will go upstairs at 
once. Will you follow me?” 

The house was well furnished, but very 
dark. There was a strange and unusual 
absence of gas. Miss Whitby held a lighted 
candle in her hand as she flitted upstairs. 

We paused on the next landing. She 
turned abruptly to her right, and we entered 
a room which must have been over the sitting- 
room where the supper was laid. This room 
was large and lofty. It was furnished in the 
old-fashioned style. The four-post bedstead 
was made of dark mahogany. The wardrobe 
and chairs were of the same. When we entered 
the room was in darkness, and the little flicker 
of the candle did not do much to light it up. 

Leonora laid it down on a table, and 
walked directly up to the bed. A man was 
lying there stretched out flat with his arms to 
his sides. He was in evening dress, and it 
did not take me an instant to recognise him 
as the old man who had accompanied the 
girl to the theatre. His eyes were shut now, 
and he looked strikingly handsome. His 
whole face was so pale, that it might have 
been cut in marble. He did not move an 
eyelid nor stir a finger when I approached 
and bent over him. 

“Father,” said Miss Whitby. 

He made her no answer. 

“He is unconscious again—he is worse,” 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands, and 
looking at me with terror. 

“ No, no,” I answered. 
to be alarmed about.” 

I said this in confidence, for I had taken 
hold of my patient's wrist, and found that 
the pulse was full and steady. I benta little 
closer over the man, and it instantly flashed 
through my mind with a sensation of amaze- 
ment that his unconscious condition was 
only feigned. 

I remembered again the sinister expression 
of his eyes as he left the theatre, and the 
thought which flashed then through my brain 
returned to me. 

“He does not look ill.” 

I put his hand back on the bed, but not 
too quietly, and asking Miss Whitby to bring 


“ There is nothing 
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the candle near, deliberately lifted first one 
eye-lid and then the other. If the man were 
feigning unconsciousness he did it well. The 
eyes had a glassy, fixed appearance, but when 
I passed the candle backwards and forwards 
across the pupils, they acted naturally. 
Raising an eye-lid I pressed the tip of one 
finger on the eye-ball. He flinched then—it 
was enough. 


“1 PRESSED THE TIP OF ONE FINGER ON THE EYE-BALL." 


“There is no immediate cause for anxiety,” 
I said, aloud. “TI will prepare a medicine for 
your father. When he has had a good sleep 
he will be much as usual. Have you anyone 
who will go to the nearest chemist’s ?” 

“T will go, if necessary,” she replied. 
“ The servants have gone to bed.” 

“Surely one of them could be awakened,” 
I answered. “In a case of this kind, you 
must not be too regardful of their comforts. 
I will sit with Mr. Whitby, while you run and 
rouse one of your servants.” 

“Very well,” she said, after a pause; “I 
will do so.” 

“Won't you take the candle?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “I can find my way in 
the dark.” 
= Sheleft the room, closing the door behind her. 

The moment she had done so, the patient 
on the bed moved, opened his eyes, and 
sat up. He looked full at me. 

“May I ask your name?” he inquired. 
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“Dr. Halifax—I have been asked to pre- 
scribe for you by your daughter.” 

“You sat near us at the Criterion ?” 

“TJ did.” 

“Did my daughter ask you to come home 
with her?” 

“Not exactly—I offered to do so—she 
seemed in distress about you.” 

“Poor Leonora,” he said—and then he 
glanced towards the 
door. 

“ Did she tell you that 
I place no faith in your 
profession?” he asked 
again, after a pause. 

“She did, and that 
being the case, now that 
you are really better, I 
will leave you.” 

“No, don’t do so. As 
you have come in one 
sense uninvited, I will 
put you to the test — 
you shall prescribe for 
me.” 

“Willingly,” I replied; 
“and now, as it is 
necessary for a doctor 
and his patient to clearly 
understand each other, I 
may as well tell you at 
once that, the moment I 


saw you, I knew that 
you were not uncon- 
scious.” 


“You are right, I was 
perfectly conscious.” 

“Why did you feign to be otherwise ?” I 
asked. 

“For Leonora’s sake, and—my God, I 
cannot stand this any longer!” He started 
upright, then fell back with a groan. 

“Lock the door,” he said; “don’t let her 
in. I am in agony, in frightful agony. 1 
suffer from angina pectoris.” 

“Leonora knows nothing of this,” he 
gasped. “TI conceal it from her. I let her 
imagine that I suffer from a sort of epileptic 
fit. Nothing of the kind. This hell fire 
visits me, and I keep it from Leonora. Now 
that you have come, give me something, 
quick, quick !” 

“JT would, if I had the necessary remedy 
by me,” I replied. “If you will allow me, 
I will write a prescription for your servant. 
I can get what is necessary at the nearest 
chemist’s. If you prefer it, I will go myself 
to fetch what is required.” 

“No, no—stay—not in this room, but 
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downstairs. Leonora will take your message. 
I hear her now at the door. Let her in— 
keep your own counsel. Do not betray me.” 

“T can let her in, in a moment,” I 

answered ; “but first let me say that I think 
you ate doing very wrong. Miss Whitby has, 
I am convinced, presence of mind and 
strength of character. She would bear to 
know the true state of things. Sooner or 
later she must find out. If you give me 
permission, I will tell her. It is best for me 
to tell her.” 

“What I suffer from will kill me in the 
end, will it not?” inquired Whitby. 

“What you suffer from, I need not tell 
you, is a serious malady. I have not, of 
course, gone carefully into your case, and 
it is impossible to do so until the paroxysm 
of pain is over. In the meantime, trinitrin 
will give you immediate relief.” 

“Let me in, please,” called T.eonora’s 
voice through the keyhole. 

“In one moment,” I answered. 
turned to the sick man. 

“Shall I tell your daughter, Mr. Whitby ? 
She must have heard us talking. She will 
know that you have at least returned to 
consciousness.” 

“You can tell her that I am in some pain,” 
he replied, “ that I have recovered conscious- 
ness, and that you are going to administer 
trinitrin; now go. Promise me 
that you will reveal nothing 
further to-night.” 

He groaned as_ he spoke, 
clutched the bed-clothes, and 
writhed in agony. 

“J will promise to do 
you wish,” I said, pity in my 
tone. 

Iunlocked the door,and 
stood before Miss Whitby. 

“My father is better ; 
he has recovered con- 
sciousness, ”’she exclaimed 
at once. 

“He wishes to be 
alone and quiet,” I re- 
plied. ‘Darkness will 
be good for him. We 
will take the candle and 
go downstairs.” 

I lifted it from the 
table as I spoke, and we 
descended together to the 
sitting-room. 

“Ts your servant com- 
ing for the message?” I 
inquired. 


Then I 
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“Yes,” she answered. ‘He will be 
dressed in a moment.” 

“ Then, if you will give me a sheet of paper 
and a pen and ink, I will write my prescrip- 
tion,” I said. 

She fetched me some paper at once ; a pen 
and ink, and a blotting-pad. 

“Write,” she said. “After you have 
written your prescription, and the servant has 
gone to fetch the medicine, you must tell me 
the truth.” 

I made no reply at all to this. I wrote for 
a certain preparation (trinitrin) and a hypo- 
dermic syringe. I handed the paper to Miss 
Whitby. She stood for a moment with it in 
her hand, then she left the room. 

“The servant is a long time coming 
down,” she said when she returned. “ How 
slow, how unsympathetic servants are, and 
yet we are good to ours. We treat them 
with vast and exceptional consideration.” 

“You certainly do,” I replied. ‘“ There 
are few houses of this kind where all the 
servants go to bed when their master and 
mistress happen to be out. There are few 
houses where the servants retire to rest when 
the master happens to be dangerously ill.” 

“Oh, not dangerously, don’t say that,” she 
answered, 

“JT may be wrong to apply the word ‘dan- 
ger’ just now,” I replied ; “ but in any case, it 
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is important that your father should get 
relief as soon as possible. I wish you would 
let me go to the chemist myself.” 

“No, the servant is coming,” she answered. 

Heavy footsteps were heard descending 
the stairs, and I saw through the partly open 
door the outline of a man’s figure. Leonora 
gave him the paper, with directions to hurry, 
and he went downstairs. 

“Now, that is better,” she said, returning 
to the room. “While we wait you will eat 
something, will you not ?” 

“No, thank you,” I replied. 

The food on the table was appetizing. 
There were piles of fresh sandwiches, a 
lobster salad, and other dainties ; but some- 
thing in the air of the place, something in 
the desolation of the dark house, for this 
was the only well-lighted room, something 
in the forlorn attitude of the young girl who 
stood before me, suspense in her eyes, anxiety 
round her lips, took away the faintest desire 
to eat. 

If what the man upstairs said was true, his 
tortures must be fiendish. Leonora asked 
me again to eat—again I refused. 

“Will you open one of those bottles of 
champagne?” she said, suddenly. “I am 
faint, I must have a glass.” 

I did her bidding, of course. She drank 
off about half a glass of the sparkling wine, 
and then turned to me witha little additional 
colour. 

“You are a good man,” she said, suddenly. 
“Tam sorry that we have so troubled you.” 

“That is nothing,” I replied, “if I can be 
of benefit to your father. I should like to 
come here to-morrow and go carefully into 
his case.” 

“And then you will tell me the truth, 
which you are concealing now ?” she answered. 

“If he gives me permission,” I replied. 

“Oh, I knew there was something which 
he would not tell,” she retorted ; “‘he tries to 
deceive me. Won’t you sit down? You 
must be tired standing.” 

1 seated myself on the first chair, and 
looked round the room. 

“This is a queer, old-fashioned sort of 
place,” I said. ‘“ Have you lived here long ?” 

“Since my birth,” she answered. “I am 
seventeen. I have lived here for seventeen 
years. Dr. Halifax?” 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“Do you mind my leaving you alone? I 
feel so restless, impatient, and nervous; I 
will go to my father until the messenger 
Teturns.” 

“Certainly,” I replied; “and if he gets 
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worse call to me, and I will come to you 
immediately ; he ought not to be left long 
alone. I am anxious to give him relief as 
speedily as possible. This injection of 
trinitrin will immediately do so. I hope 
your messenger will soon return from the 
chemist’s.” 

“He will be back presently. The chemist 
we employ happens to live at a little distance. 
I will go upstairs now.” 

“Very well,” I replied, ‘make use of me 
when you want me.” - 

She smiled, gave me a long glance with an 
expression on her face which I could not 
fathom, and softly closed the door behind 
her. It was a padded door, and made no 
sound as it closed. 

I sat down in an easy chair; a very com- 
fortable one, with a deep seat. I shut my 
eyes, for I was really beginning to feel tired, 
and the hour was now past midnight. 1 
sincerely hoped the servant would soon 
return with the medicine. I was interested 
in my strange patient, and anxious to put 
him out of his worst tortures as soon as 
possible. I saw, as in a picture, the relief 
which would sweep over Leonora Whitby’s 
face when she saw her father sink into a 
natural slumber. F 

She was evidently much attached to him, 
and yet he had treated her badly. His 
conduct in leaving her alone at the theatre, 
whatever his sufferings might have been, was 
scarcely what one would expect from a father 
to so young and lovely a girl. He had 
deliberately exposed his own child to the 
chances of insult. Why had he done this? 
Why, also, had he only feigned unconscious- 
ness? How very unconventional, to say the 
least, was his mode of treating his child. He 
gave her to understand that he suffered from 
epileptic fits, whereas in reality his malady 
was angina pectoris. 

Here I started and uttered a sudden loud 
exclamation. 

“My God!” I said to myself. ‘“ The 
man cannot suffer from angina pectoris, his 
symptoms do not point to it. What is the 
matter with him? Did he feign the agony 
as well as the unconsciousness? He must 
have a monomania.” 

I could scarcely believe that this was 
possible. I felt almost certain that his 
tortures were not assumed. That writhing 
at least was natural, and that death-like pallor 
could scarcely be put on at will. The case 
began to interest me in the strangest way. I 
heartily wished the servant to return in order 
to see some more of my most peculiar patient. 
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After a time in my restlessness I began to 
pace up and down the room. It was large, 
lofty, and covered from ceiling to floor with 
book-cases, which were all filled with bright, 
neat-looking volumes. Books generally give 
a cheerful aspect, but, for some reason which 
I could not account for at the time, these did 
not. 

I might look at one, however, to pass away 
the time, and I went up to a goodly edition 
of Dickens’s works, intending to take down 
a volume of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” to read. 
I put my hand on the book, and tried to draw 
it out of the case. To my amazement, I 
found that this book and all 
its companions were merely 
dummies. In short, the room 
which looked so full of the 
best literature, was empty of 
even one line of respectable 
print. 

I sat down again in my 
chair. The supper on the table 
did not in the least tempt my 
appetite—the champagne could 
not allure me. There was a 
box of cigars lying temptingly 
near on the mantelpiece, but 
I was not disposed to smoke. 

I made up my mind that, 
if the servant delayed his return 
much longer, I would open the 
door, call to Miss Whitby, tell 
her that I would go myself to 
the chemist’s, and bring the 
medicine which was necessary 
for my patient’s relief. I felt 
that movement was becoming 
indispensable to me, for the 
gloom of the house, the queer- 
ness of the whole of this ad- 
venture, were beginning at last 
to tell on my nerves. 

Suddenly, as I sat back in 
the depths of the easy chair, I became 
conscious of a very queer and_ peculiar 
smell. I started to my feet in alarm, 
and rushing to the nearest window, tried 
to open it. I discovered that it was a 
solid frame from bottom to top, and was 
not meant to move. In short, it was a 
window which could not open. I tried the 
other with similar results. Meanwhile, the 
smell got worse—it rose to my head, and 
rendered me giddy. 

What was the matter? Had I been en- 
trapped into this place? Was my life in 
danger? Was there a fire in one of the rooms 
underneath? Yes, this was probably the 
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solution of the enigma—-a room had caught 
fire in the old house, and Leonora Whitby 
and her father knew nothing of it. I felta 
passing sense of relief as this idea occurred 
to me, and staggered rather than walked to 
the door. The smell which affected me 
resembled the smell of fire, and yet there 
was a subtle difference. It was not caused 
by ordinary fire. 

I reached the door and turned the handle. 
I was gasping for breath now, and felt that I 
had not a moment to lose in getting into 
purer air. I turned the ivory handle of the 
door frantically. It moved in my grasp— 
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moved round and round, but did not open. 
In short, I was locked in—I was becoming 
asphyxiated. I felt my heart throbbing and 
my chest bound as by iron. 

At this desperate instant I saw, to my 
relief, an unexpected sight. There was 
another door to the room. This door was 
evidently not meant to be noticed, for it was 
completely made up of the false books, and 
when shut could not be detected. I noticed 
it now, for it was slightly, very slightly, ajar. 
I rushed to it, flung it open, and entered 
another room. ‘Then, indeed, my agony 
reached its climax. A man in evening dress 
was lying full length on the floor, absolutely 
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unconscious, and probably dead. _I staggered 
towards him, and remembered nothing more. 


I came to myself, I do not know when—I 
do not know how. I was inahansom. I 


“1 STAGGERED TOWARDS HIM.” 


was being driven rapidly through streets 
which were now almost deserted, in some 
direction, I knew not where. I could not 
recall at first what had occurred, but memory 
quickly returned to me. I saw the face of 
the dead man as he lay stretched on the floor. 
I saw once again that dreadful room, with its 
false books, its mockery of supper, its mockery 
of comfort. Above all things, I smelt once 
again that most horrible, suffocating odour. 

“Charcoal,” I muttered to myself. ‘ There 
must have been a charcoal furnace under the 
room. I was duped into thatden. Leonora 
Whitby, beautiful as she appeared, was in 
league with her father to rob me and take 
my life; but how have I escaped? Where 
am I now—where am I going? How, in the 
name of all that is wonderful, have I got into 
this hansom ?” 

There was a brisk breeze blowing, and 
each moment my brain was becoming clearer. 
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The fumes of the charcoal were leaving me. 
I was vigorous and well—quite well, and with 
a keen memory of the past once again. I 
pushed my hand through the little window, 
and shouted to the driver to stop. 

“Where are you taking me?” I 
asked. ‘“‘ How is it that I am here?” 

He pulled up immediately, and drew 
his horse towards the pavement. The 
street was very quiet—it was a large 
thoroughfare—but the hour must have 
been nearly two in the morning. 

“Where are you taking me?” I 
repeated. 

“Home, sir, of course,” replied the 
man. “I have your address, and it’s 
allright. You sit quiet, sir.” 

“No, I won't, until you tell me where 
you are taking me,” I answered. “ How 
did I get into this hansom? You can- 
not drive me home, for you do not 
know my address.” 

“ Ain’t it St. John’s Wood Avenue ?” 
replied the man. “The gent, he said 
so. Hegave me your card—Mr. George 
Cobb, 19, St. John’s Wood Avenue.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” I called back, 
in indignation. “My name is not Mr. 
George Cobb. Show me the card.” 

The man fumbled in his _ breast- 
pocket, and presently pushed a dirty 
piece of paste-board through the window. 
I thrust it into my pocket. 

“And now tell me,” I said, “how 
I got into this cab.” 

“Well, sir,” he replied, after a_ brief 
moment of hesitation, “I am_ glad 
you're better—lor, it isn’t anything to 

fret about—it happens to many and many 
agent. You was dead drunk, and stretched 
on the pavement, sir, and an old gentleman 
with white ’air he come up and he looks at 
yer, and he shouts to me :— 

“Cabby,’ says he, ‘are you good for a 
job?’ 

“Ves, sir,’ I answers. 

“ «Well, then,’ says he, ‘you take this young 
gentleman ’ome. He’s drunk, and ef the 
police see him, they'll lock him up—but ef 
you get down and give mea ’and, we'll get 
’im into your ’ansom—and this is where he 
lives—at least, I suppose so, for this card 
was found on ‘im.’ 

“Right you air,’ I says to the old gent, 
and between us we got you into the cab, and 
’ere we are now a-driving back to St. John’s 
Wood Avenue.” 

“Cabby, I have been the victim of the 
most awful plot, and—and,” I continued, 
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feeling in my pockets excitedly, “ I have been 
robbed—I only wonder I have not been 
murdered.” 

As I spoke I felt for my watch and chain— 
they had vanished. My valuable diamond 
ting, the motive, probably, of the whole 
horrible conspiracy, had been removed from 
my finger. My studs were gone, and what 
money I possessed—amounting, I am glad 
to say, to not more than £2 or £3—was no 
longer in my possession. The only wonder 
was why my life had been spared. 

“Drive to the nearest police-station. I 
must give information without a moment’s 
delay,” I said to the cabman. 

Butthatistheendof theadventure. Strange, 
incomprehensible as it may seem, from that 
day to this I have never solved the enigma 
of that dark house in that solitary square. 
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West, very far west, it lies, truly; so far 
that the police, whom I instantly put on the 
alert, could never from that day to now 
obtain the slightest clue to its where- 
abouts. 

For aught that I can tell, Leonora Whitby 
and her father may be still pursuing their 
deadly work. 

When I read in the papers of sudden and 
mysterious disappearances I invariably think 
of them, and wonder if the experiences of 
the victim who has vanished from all his 
familiar haunts have been anything like 
mine—if he has waited, as I waited, in that 
terrible lethal chamber, with its false books 
and its padded doors—if he has tasted the 
tortures of asphyxia and stared death in the 
face, but unlike me has never returned from 
the Vale of the Shadow. 


Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. 
By the Authors of “Tue MEDICINE Lapy.” 


IV.—_THE HEIR OF CHARTELPOOL. 


DOCTOR in full practice in 
London often loses sight of his 
early home. ‘This was not my 
case. I had spent all my 
young days in a small village 
in Yorkshire, and, as my prac- 
tice increased and my leisure time grew rarer 
and rarer, I was still glad to spend a fortnight 
in each year in the old sequestered hamlet 
which had known me as child and boy. 

The thing which happens to all flesh came 
also into my life. The friends who knew me 
of old knew me no more, for the simple 
reason that they no longer knew anybody else 
on earth—they were lying in the churchyard. 
But one friend of about my own age always 
welcomed me with enthusiasm and heartiness 
when I could run down from London to 
spend a few days at 
Chartelpool. 

Stanhope wasthesquire 
of the village. He oc- 
cupied the old Manor 
House, and was the only 
man of wealth in the 
neighbourhood. He in- 
herited not only a goodly 
share of old ancestral 
acres, but his grandfather 
and father before 
him had largely 
added to their 
means by coal 
mines, which were 
worked success- 
fully, and which, 
in consequence, 
made Harold 
Stanhope one of 
the richest men 
of my acquaint- 
ance. 

When I first 
knew him he was 
a dark-eyed, 
sallow-faced 
schoolboy. We 
spent a great deal 
of time riding 
and fishing to- 


gether, and when we both went up to the 
University, we found ourselves men of the 
same college. 

Harold was reserved and silent—a little 
shy and difficult to get on with—at least, so 
strangers said, but I always thought him 
the best fellow on earth. The fact is, I 
had at quite an early age plumbed the depths 
of his nature, and knew what he was really 
worth. 

He was a man of few words, but of sterling 
merit—honourable and upright as the day. 
His manners were somewhat cold and 
reserved, but he had a warm heart and the 
constancy of a Jacob. Harold, or Hal, 


as his more intimate friends generally called 
him, fell in love at an early age with a 
beautiful girl whom he happened to meet 
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during his last term at Oxford. Kitty Clive 
was her name. She was of Irish extraction, 
and possessed all the charms, the impetuosity, 
and the fire of her countrywomen. 

Hal fell head over ears in love with her, but 
for a long time he was a great deal too shy 
and too diffident of himself to tell her the 
fact. It was impossible for him to believe 
that beautiful Kitty could love so dull a 
fellow. This was his way of putting it. I 
was in his confidence from the first, and at 
last, I am glad to say, I induced him to put 
his fortunes to the test. He did so falter- 
ingly, and was amazed to find that Kitty 
adored him. 

They were married soon after, and took 
up their abode at the old Manor House at 
Chartelpool, to be the delight and solace of 
the old Squire’s life. He was an old man 
and a widower, and Hal was his only child. 
He survived the marriage exactly ten years, 
and then he died. I was present at his 
death-bed, for it was one of Hal’s failings, or 
perhaps one of his weaknesses, to regard me 
as the best medical man of the day. 

On this occasion, however, I was powerless 
‘to stay the hand of death. The Squire 
breathed his last in my presence, and I 
accompanied Harold when he laid his father 
in the family vault. On the night of the 
funeral I noticed a troubled expression on 
my friend’s brow. I inferred, and rightly, 
that it was not only caused by sorrow at the 
loss he had sustained. 

“What is it, Hal?” I said, suddenly. “You 
had better unburden yourself, old fellow.” 

“T mean to,” said Harold, “although, 
perhaps, I oughtn’t to bother you.” 

“What concerns you never bothers me,” I 
retorted. 

“Well, it’s just this: my father on his 
death-bed spoke with great regret, and even 
bitterness, about the fact of our having no 
heirs to carry on the property. To tell the 
truth, I never bothered myself about the 


fact of our having no children. Kitty 
and I are all-sufficient to each other, 
and it was not until my father said 


something about the entail, and about the 
nature of the man who will inherit Chartel- 
pool Manor whenever I die, that I saw the 
thing in a serious light. Kitty and I are 
married ten years now. We have no children, 
and are never likely to have any. Whenever 
I go, the place and the property descend to a 
man whose character and antecedents are as 
bad as bad can be. You have heard of 
Charles Stanhope, have you not, Halifax?” 
“Rather!” I replied. “You don’t mean 
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to tell me ¢haf dissolute fellow is the next 
heir ?” 

“Tt is true ; ‘pon my word I never realized 
the fact till my father spoke to me, and until 
his death and the reading of the will to-day 
put the whole thing in a clear and forcible 
light. Well, well, this is the sort of matter 
that no man can cure, and I only wish that I 
had not bothered you about it, Halifax.” 

I was silent for a moment, for in truth 
there was nothing to say. Then I uttered a 
few commonplaces, and presently the con- 
versation was turned. 

I went to town the next morning, and 
Stanhope and his affairs passed more or less 
out of sight in my own busy life. Judge, 
therefore, of my pleasure and astonishment 
when, about eighteen months afterwards, I 
received a telegram with the Chartelpool 
mark on it. It contained these words: 
“Wife doing well. 
morning.” 

The next day I got a long letter from my 
delighted friend, and was in due course asked 
to the christening. 

I was too busy at the time to attend the 
ceremony, but as Hal also insisted on my 
standing sponsor, I told him that he must get 
a proxy to take my place, and sent down the 
handsomest silver-gilt mug I could purchase, 
to the heir of Chartelpool. 

Months and even years passed by, and in 
the increasing duties and increasing interests 
which came in my way, I forgot Hal Stanhope 
and his joys and sorrows. 

I had just taken a small house in Harley 
Street, was comfortably established there, and 
was looking forward to the possibility of 
extensive changes in my own ménage, when, 
entering the house late one winter’s evening, 
I was suddenly confronted by the gaunt face 
and tall figure of my old friend Stanhope. 
My consulting-room was brightly lit up, and 
Hal’s travel-stained face and intensely anxious 
expression seemed quite out of keeping with 
the neat room. 

He rushed up to me when I appeared, and 
wrung one of my hands frantically. 

“Thank God, you’ve come at last,” he said, 
in a broken and hoarse voice. “I took the 
liberty to ask your servant to put up a few 
things in a bag for you. If we start imme- 
diately we shall be in time to catch the 6.30 
train to the north. Come along, Guy, old 
man—I’ll carry the bag, and we can walk 
down to the nearest cab-stand.” 

“No, no—what does this mean?” I 
exclaimed. “Are you out of your senses, 
Harold? We can’t possibly rush off in this 


Fine boy arrived this 
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“THANK GoD, You'VE COME AT LAST!" 


frantic way. You must have something to 
eat before we start.” 

Harold seemed to swallow hard for a 
moment. 

“Food would choke me,” he said, with 
agasp. ‘The boy—the boy is ill, Halifax. 
He met with an accident, fell downstairs. 
The local doctor, Eliot—Tom Eliot is his 
name, a right good fellow—he thinks badly 
of him. I have come for you; and we had 
better ask Parsons to follow by the next train. 
The boy is in danger. You see for yourself 
there is not one instant to lose.” 

My poor friend’s manner was agitated and 
broken down to the last degree. As he 
uttered his disjointed sentences his voice 
shook. When he had finished speaking, he 
flung himself into a chair and pushed back 
his somewhat shaggy hair with a gesture 
which indicated mental anguish. 

His words awoke in me a corresponding 
throb of the deepest sympathy. I was not 
only to be the doctor who was called to 
attend a case of extreme peril, but I was to 
save at any cost the only child of my dearest 
friend. 
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I pulled out my watch 
and looked at it hastily. 

“Tt is not yet six 
o'clock,” I said— your 
train leaves at 6.30. We 
shall not take more than 
a quarter of an hour 
driving from here to 
King’s Cross. We have 
two or three minutes, 
therefore, to discuss 
matters before leaving 
London. Try and tell 
me, as quietly and as 
quickly as you can, the 
nature of the injuries 
which the child has sus- 
tained.” 

“J don’t know that 
I can. It’s all confusion 
to me. The boy fell 
from a height down the 
stone stairs. It is a 
miracle that he was not 
killed on the spot.” 

“When did it happen?” 

“This time yesterday.” 

“Who has attended 
him since the accident?” 

“Our local doctor, 
Tom Eliot.” 

“You must be able 
to tell me, Harold, how 
the boy is affected.” 

“T can’t—I couldn’t look at him. He has 
scarcely stirred or moved since the fall. 
Something wrong in the spine or brain, I 


believe. Oh! my God, he will die—I know 
he will die! Kitty says——” 
“Yes?” 


“T can’t tell you—I feel all dazed.” 

Stanhope stood up as he spoke. 

“ Don’t you think we'd better be starting ? ” 
he said. 

“T have ordered a hansom,” I replied, 
“and my servant has run round to see if 
Parsons is in, for it would greatly expedite 
matters if he could come down with us. 
And now you must have a glass of wine.” 

“T couldn’t swallow it. If the hansom is 
at the door we had better drive to King’s 
Cross. I wouldn’t miss this train for the 
universe.” 

“You shan’t miss it, my poor fellow. 
There! I hear a hansom stopping at the 
door ; get into it, if it makes you happier. I 
must pack a few instruments which I may 
require. I'll join you in a twinkling.” 

Hal strode straight through the hall, 
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looking like a man who was half dazed and 
blind. He opened the hall-door, walked 
down the steps and entered the hansom. I 
hurried about, packed my case of surgical 
instruments, filled a flask with sherry and 
another with brandy, and was just going down 
my own steps when a servant ran up witha 
scrawl from Parsons. 

I opened it, and read the following words 
by the lamplight : “ Afeet you at King’s Cross 
Station in time for 6.30 for the north.— 
J. Parsons.” 

I uttered an exclamation of relief, for I had 
secured the services of a man I considered 
one of the best surgeons of the day. I 
sprang into the hansom. ‘To King’s Cross, 
as quick as you can,” I shouted to the driver. 
The fleet horse bounded forward, and I 
turned to the distracted father by my side. 

“Cheer up,” I said, touching his hand for 
an instant ; “Parsons will come north with 
us. The best surgical skill in the world will 
be at your boy’s service.” 

Stanhope made no reply. I doubt very 
much if he even heard me. All the time 
that we were driving to King’s Cross he kept 
bending forward and muttering half to 
himself, half for my benefit, ‘We'll be late : 
that brute of a horse is broken-winded. My 
God, we'll be late, we'll be late !” 

“No,” I said, suddenly. ‘“There’s a clock 
right in front of you. See for yourself what 
the hour is—scarcely ten minutes past six.” 

Stanhope glanced up in the direction to 
which I pointed. I noticed that his deep-set 
eyes were bloodshot, and had a wild gleam 
in them. 

“Good heavens !” I murmured under my 
breath, ‘‘ if the child dies, my poor friend is 
extremely likely to lose his reason.” 

A few minutes later we drew up at the 
great station for the north. Hal immediately 
took my arm and dragged me forward to the 
ticket office. He had a return ticket for 
himself, and after purchasing a first-class for 
me, he again seized my arm and rushed on 
in the direction of the train. 

“You are forgetting your change,” I said. 

“ Confound the change !” he retorted. 

I waited for an instant, detached myself 
from him, ran back, secured the change out 
of a £10 note, and was once more at his 
side. To my immense relief I saw Parsons’s 
well-known figure waiting for us on the plat- 
form. 

“Now, Stanhope,” I said, as sternly as I 
could speak, “ pull yourself together. There 
is no good whatever to be gained by the 
excitement you are showing.” 
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“J can’t help it, Guy, old boy. If you had 
seen Kitty’s face!” 

“My dear chap, I can realize a little of 
your feeling; but do try and calm yourself, for 
the sake of your Kitty and your boy. Now 
let us speak to Parsons. He is standing just 
opposite to us, with a porter holding his bag. 
Let him see that you have the courage to 
keep quiet.” 

My words had a salutary effect. Hal be- 
came less wild and distrat?#, and the great 
assurance and the intense calm of Parsons’s 
manner did much to steady his nerves. Our 
train was waiting for us; we took our seats. 
I tipped the guard to give us a compartment 
to ourselves, and a few moments later we 
were speeding away to the north. We arrived 
at Chartelpool station between ten and eleven 
that night. A close carriage had been sent for 
us, and we drove quickly in the direction of 
the Manor. It was a somewhat long drive 
and all up-hill, but Stanhope’s restlessness, I 
was glad to see, had completely vanished. 
He now sat in absolute silence, with his back 
to the horses, and never once attempted to 
join in the conversation which Parsons and I 
kept up together. 

As we were driving quickly through the 
hamlet of Chartelpoo:, the red glow of a 
blacksmith’s forge shone out across the road. 
It was a late hour for the blacksmith to be 
busy, but the sound of his ponderous ham- 
mer was distinctly heard. His brawny 
arms flashed into view, and a shower of 
living sparks surrounded him. A man was 
leaning up against the door of the shed, and 
a horse was tied by a halter close by. 

The moment he saw us the man started 
forward, and put an ugly face up to the car- 
riage window. 

“ Halloa, Squire!” he shouted, addressing 
Stanhope. ‘How’s the kid this evening, 
eh? Better?” 

Stanhope made no reply, but a look of 
intense repulsion passed over his features. 
He knew the man, and so did I. In case the 
little boy died he was the heir to Chartelpool 
Manor. We drove out of sight, and Hal 
broke the silence by saying suddenly :— 

“You recognised that fellow, didn’t you, 
Guy?” 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘ Has he come to live 
here?” 

“Yes, he has taken the tumble-down old 
Grange, a place at my very gates, as you 
know. He lives here now, with a brood of 
sons as disreputable as himself. They have 
changed the whole aspect of the place. My 
God, my God, how I hate the fellow !” 
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Hal covered his face and groaned. Parsons 
looked at me significantly. A few minutes 
later we had arrived at our destination, and 
were taken immediately to Stanhope’s study, 
where Eliot, the local practitioner who had 
charge of the case, awaited us. He gave 
us a brief account of the accident and 
described the child’s present condition. 

“We will go up to see him now,” said 
Parsons, in his brief, concise voice. We 
went upstairs and entered the splendid and 
spacious nurseries occupied by the sick child. 

He was in the inner nursery, lying on a 
little white bed, which had been drawn 
almost into the centre of the room. His 
mother stood at the head of the bed, with 
her hands clasped, and a long, white dressing- 
gown covering her from her throat to her 
feet. Her face was as white as her dress. 
She came forward to greet both Parsons 
and myself, offering us both a hand, but not 
uttering a syllable. 

“Will you leave us for a little?” I said to 
the mother. ‘ We will come to you as soon 
as we have made our examination and formed 
our verdict.” 

“T would rather stay with the child,” she 
said. 
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I glanced round at Stan- 
hope. It would be difficult 
to force the mother to leave 
her apparently dying child, 
and yet we could not conduct 
our examination to the best 
advantage in her presence. 
He understood me, strode for- 
ward and touched his wife on 
her arm. 

“Come, Kitty,” he said. 
“You can come back as soon 
as ever the doctors have given 
their verdict. It is but fair 
now to leave them alone with 
the child.” 

She did not utter another 
word of remonstrance, but 
placed her hand with a 
touching sort of submis- 
sion in Stanhope’s. He led 
her immediately from the 
room. 

It was not until she was 
gone that I ventured to take 
a long look at the little heir 
of Chartelpool. He had 
evidently scarcely moved or 
shown the faintest signs of 
life since the moment of the 
accident. His lovely cherub 
face looked as if it were carved in 
marble; his round arms and small hands 
were bare. An aureole of bright hair sur- 
rounded his forehead. He was a noble- 
looking child—sturdy of limb and of great 
size for his age. 

Eliot began to describe the nature of the 
accident. Parsons listened attentively, and 
then the work of examination began. We 
turned the child very tenderly on his face and 
hands, the spine was carefully felt by the 
sensitive fingers of the surgeon. The 
little head was tapped hereand there. Then 
the child was laid once more on his back, 
and Parsons, sitting down, motioned to us 
to do likewise. 

“There is evidently severe injury to the 
brain,” he began. ‘I should say there is a 
fracture of the base of the skull, accompanied 
with hemorrhage.” 

He paused here. 
out slowly. 

“ And yet, serious as all this is,” he con- 
tinued, “I think the child may survive if the 
hemorrhage is not progressing. I have seen 
similar cases recover, but the worst of it is 
that in children there is a great fear that the 
recovery will be with impaired intellect, more 


His next words came 
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or less complete. Were the hemorrhage over 
the vault of the cranium, and one had any 
indication as to its region, I would trephine 
and relieve the pressure, but I fear there is 
no doubt the serious injury is beyond our 
reach. There is nothing whatever for it but 
simply to wait and see; but I feel that I 
must say, though there is a distinct hope of 
the child’s slow recovery to life, the condition 
of his intellect will be permanently impaired. 
Such has always been my experience. At 
the present moment, as you must both know 
well, the child is in a most precarious condi- 
tion, and it is impossible to say anything 
very definite as to the outcome one way or 
another. Anyhow, there is nothing whatever 
to be done but to wait events.” 

“T cannot agree with you,” I interrupted, 
eagerly. ‘I am of opinion that the injury is 
to the upper surface of the brain. ‘That is 
the cause of the serious mischief, though I 
admit there is probably shock and concussion 
at the base.” 

I then described the symptoms which led me 
to this conclusion, and strongly advocated a 
trephining operation, even if only with a 
view to exploring in search of the impaired 
spot. 

“No,” replied 
Parsons; “the 
injury is, I am 
certain, to the 
base of the brain, 
and surgical in- 
terference would 
be worse than 
useless. It would 
not only be of no 
avail as far as re- 
lief is concerned, 
but would posi- 
tively add to the 
danger already ex- 
isting. Of course, 
I have every hope 
that the boy may 
partially recover. 
His intellect will 
never be the same, 


however.” 
“Good _hea- 
vens!” I could 


not help exclaim- 
ing, “Is the boy 
to become an 
idiot? An idiot, 
and heir to all 
these estates ; an 


idiot, and the son 
*Vol. vi.—65, 
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of Harold and Kitty Stanhope! Death 
would be better. I wish you would consider 
the possibility of trephining, Parsons.” 

“T cannot counsel it,” he answered. “ The 
risk would be too great. Were there any 
definite ground to go on, and did I know the 
exact spot where the injury has taken place, 
I might dare to try it, but even then not 
without the parents’ complete sanction. You 
must remember that this operation cannot 
be performed on the part of the brain which 
I believe to be affected.” 

“T have performed the operation on the 
dead,” I said, “but not yet, it is true, on a 
living subject.” 

“Well, it would Le useless in this case,” 
said the surgeon, with a little heat. He 
rose as he spoke. ‘Nothing can be done,” 
he said, in a decided tone, “but to wait events. 
Now we had better see the poor parents.” 

We went downstairs. I shall never forget 
the scene that followed; it is absolutely im- 
possible for ine to describe it. The silent 
anguish of the mother—her perfect self-con- 
trol, her attitude, the way she looked at 
Stanhope, the way she approached his chair 
and laid her hand on one of his shoulders. 


“SHE LAID HER HAND ON ONE OF HIS SHOULDERS 
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As for him, poor fellow, he was completely 
overcome, and when Parsons had to break 
the cruel tidings that even at the best the 
noble boy must live with an impaired intel- 
lect, and that there was a strong possibility 
of his not surviving the accident, Stanhope 
covered his face with his big hands and 
absolutely sobbed aloud. 

As iong as I live, I shall never forget the 
sound of that awful weeping, wrung from a 
strony man in his agony. Even Parsons, 
who louked as if he were made of iron, was 
visibly affected. He turned his head aside 
and muttered into my ear :— 

“My God! I can’t stand any more of 
this-—I shall return to town by the next 
train.” 

T felt incapable of saying a word to induce 
him to delay his departure. | At that moment 
I felt more than annoyed with him. He 
showed, in my opinion, a cautiousness which 
amounted almost to cowardice. Under the 
circumstances, a rasher man would have 
ventured to perform the operation which 
alone could give little Hal Stanhope back his 
reason. I remembered now, when too late, 
that Parsons was always remarkable for his 
overcarefulness, and regretted that I had not 
brought Fieldman down to see the child. 

Ehot and I accompanied the surgeon into 
the hall, we had a few last words together, 
and then the sounds of the carriage wheels 
were heard as they bore him away in time to 
catch the midnight train to town. 

I went back to the room where we had left 
the father and mother, and Eliot went upstairs 
to watch by the sick child’s bed. Stanhope 
was now the sole occupant of the large dining- 
room, and I guessed that his wife had re- 
turned to the child. He had partly recovered 
from the intense emotion which he had ex- 
hibited in Parsons’s presence, and was now 
walking restlessly up and down in front of the 
hearth. 

“Sit down and have some supper, Guy,” 
he said tome. “ Help yourself, old fellow.” 

“ You will eat with me?” I queried. 

“T could not swallow food ; don’t ask me,” 
he said, with a shake of his head. 

I saw it was useless to press him at that 
moment, and seating myself at the table I 
made a short meal. I can truly say that the 
food tasted like ashes in my mouth. When 
I had finished eating, Hal sat down by me 
and to my surprise began to ask me questions 
with regard to the boy. 

“Tell me exactly what Parsons said over 
again,” he zemarked. ‘I heard the words, 
of course, at the time, but they were so 
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mixed up with a singing in my ears, and a 
drumming round the region of my heart, that 
I could listen to nothing distinctly. I am 
quieter now and can hear what you say. 
‘Tell me the truth, Guy.” 

“The truth is simply this,” T answered : 
“the child suffers from serious injuries of the 
brain and spine. ‘These are causing  in- 
sensibility and paralysis. The paralysis is of 
a nature which is not necessarily fatal, and 
the possibilities are that after a time a certain 
amount of consciousness will return, and 
by-and-by he will be able to use his limbs 
in.” 

The brain will be all right, of course ?” 
queried Hal. “I've a confused idea that 
Parsons said something dreadful about the 
future condition of the brain; but perhaps 
I made a mistake. With the sort of shock 
which I was suffering from at the time such 
a mistake is highly probable—ch, Guy, eh?” 

He looked at me with such intense eager- 
ness, I thought the crucllest moment in my 
life had come when I was obliged to shake 
my head. 

“You heard correctly, my poor fellow,” 
I said. “lhe injury to the brain is so 
ive that even should the paralysis and 
insensibility pass off gradually, the higher 
centres are some of them sure to be affected ; 
and, as Parsons said, more or less of mental 
impairment is, I fear, certain.” 

“My God!” said Hal. “In other words, 
that means that the boy will be an idiot.” 

“Tt may not be quite so bad as that,” I 
said, in a faint voice. 

“Yes, yes, Guy—I know better. I saw 
the truth in the surgeon's eyes—I read it 
now in your face. ‘lhe heir of Chartelpool 
will be an idiot. (od help us! God help 
his mother and me !” 

I was silent—I had not a word to say. It 
would have been cruel to attempt even a 
word of sympathy. 

“Still, he'll be 
continued Hal. 

“That is true,” I answered, wondering 
that he could turn to such a fact for con- 
solation. 

“And that brute of a Charles Stanhope 
and his sons are cut out,” he continued. 
“That is a comfort—it is more than a 
comfort.” 

He went up to the supper-table as he 
spoke, poured out a large glass of brandy, 
added a very Little water to it, and gulped it 
down. 

“And Parsons can do nothing for the 
child?” he said, facing rcund on me. 


heir of Chartelpool,” 
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“He says there is nothing to be done,” 


I retorted. “I almost wish now that 
I had brought Fieldman to see the 
child.” 

“In the name of Heaven, why? Is not 


Parsons the first man in his 
profession ?” 

“Undoubtedly one of the first, 
but he is cautious. In my opinion 
he is too cautious.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“There is an operation which 
might be performed on the child, 
which, if successful, would restore 
him to perfect health.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, why 
isn’t it done?” 

“Parsons thinks the risk too 
great.” 

“ What risk ?” 

“The risk to life.” 

“Ts the operation so critical ?” 

“Te is; if it failed —and 
Parsons considers that in this case 
it would be sure to fail—the boy 
would die.” 

“Ah, and Charlie Stanhope 
would be heir! That settles the 
point. We must not run the 
risk.” 

“If the boy were mine, I 
should perform the operation,” 
I said. 

““What do you mean?” 

“Tt is my conviction that he 
would stand it. But I must not 
urge you. The risk is too mo- 
mentous.” 

“Tt is, Guy, it is. The 
operation must not be thought 
of. There is no gainsaying an opinion like 
Parsons’s.” 

“T believe Fieldman would have attempted 
it. If the case were mine, I should counsel 
Fieldman being telegraphed for even 
now.” 

“No, no, better not,” interrupted Hal. 
“Life at any cost—life at any cost must be 
preserved. The risk is too tremendous. 
Let us abide by Parsons’s verdict.” 

At this moment Mrs. Stanhope entered 
the room. She overheard her husband’s last 
words, and came up to him at once. The 
deathly pallor of her face was almost start- 
ling. Her patient eyes were hard in their 
glassy brightness. 

“What are you talking about ?” she asked, 
leaning her hand as she spoke on Stanhope’s 
shoulder. 
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He was seated by the table. He turned 
back and slipped his arm round her waist. 

“We are talking about the boy, of course,” 
he said. “ Halifax has been repeating Par- 
sons’s opinion to me over again.” 


‘HE SLIPPED HIS ARM ROUND HER WAIST. 


“Jt is impossible to believe that opinion,” 
said the mother. “Our noble boy an idiot! 
Great surgeons are often wrong, and this one 
will be proved to have made a frightful error, 
I am firmly convinced.” 

“No, no, Kitty,” said Stanhope. 
like Parsons never make mistakes.” 

“That is not true,” she said, turning to 
me. ‘You have known of such cases, have 
you not, Dr. Halifax ?” 

“T have,” I answered, emphatically. 

She gave her husband a swift glance of the 
saddest triumph it was possible to witness. 

“Has Mr. Parsons gone?” she asked, 
after a moment's pause. 

“Yes,” replied Stanhope; “he could do 
no possible good by remaining.” 

“T am sorry he came down,” she said, with 
sudden passion. ‘We did not want our boy’s 


“Men 
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doom pronounced and nothing, nothing at 
all, done for his recovery.” 

“But it is a comfort, it is a sort of com- 
fort at least to know that the child may live, 
Kitty,” said Stanhope. “At least that brute 
of a Charlie Stanhope will be cut out.” 

“Who cares about that?” she said, stamp- 
ing her foot. ‘‘ Mr. Parsons has gone, having 
done nothing. Dr. Halifax, have you no 
measures to propose for the child’s relief?” 

“There isan operation which Fieldman 
might perform,” I began at once. 

“Fieldman!” she interrupted. “I have 
heard of him. He is a very great surgeon, 
indeed.” Her eyes began to blaze with 
renewed hope. 

“You would like Mr. Fieldman to be sent 
for, Dr. Halifax?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “but Hal here thinks 
otherwise.” 

Stanhope suddenly stood up. He put one 
arm round his wife and drew her to his side. 

“This is the state of the case, Kitty,” he 
said. “Parsons has pronounced the boy 
fairly safe as far as life is concerned; his 
intellect will be impaired, of course, but we 
cannot go into that point at the present 
moment. The main and most important 
fact is that the boy will live. Now, Halifax 
knows of an operation, which, if successful, 
would save his intellect.” 

“Ah! then it must be done,” said Kitty 
Stanhope. 

“Listen to me, my darling,” said her 
husband. “ Parsons thinks the operation will 
kill the boy. He does not wish it to be 
attempted. We must not risk it, my love.” 

“We must,” she repeated. ‘There are no 
two questions in the matter. The operation 
must be attempted.” 

“Not at the risk of the boy’s life. 
can you be dreaming about, Kitty ?” 

“Do you call the existence you have just 
spoken of life?” she retorted, with sudden 
passion. “I love the child. He is my only 
one. He is my treasure beyond price. But 
I don’t care to bestow such a life as Mr. 
Parsons spoke of on him. Better, far better, 
let him die. We will risk the operation.” 

“Kitty, you forget that brute Charlie Stan- 
hope.” 

“TI do,” she answered, promptly. “ He is 
nothing to me. As far as I am concerned 
he does not exist. Chartelpool is nothing to 
me. The boy—the boy with his bright 
spirit unclouded, either here or with the 
angels, that is everything. Hal, I beg of 
you to allow the operation to be performed.” 

“ Kitty, my darling, I cannot. The risk is 


What 
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too tremendous. I cannot consent to its 
being run.” 

Stanhope was making a great effort to 
speak quietly ; but there was a suppressed 
fire in his manner which I had never before 
witnessed. 

“Leave us for a little, Dr. Halifax,” said 
Mrs, Stanhope, flashing a quick glance at me. 

I went out of the room and upstairs to the 
child’s nursery. Eliot was seated by the bed. 
The beautiful little marble figure lay there 
stretched out, flat and still, motionless as 
though he were his own effigy on a tomb- 
stone. 

“T wish to God,” I said, as I glanced at 
him, “that I had brought Fieldman down ! 
I am sure Fieldman would have attempted to 
trephine, and so relieve the pressure. I am 
certain Parsons is wrong with regard to the 
spot where the injury exists. As it is, Harold 
Stanhope has taken fright and will not permit 
any risk to be run.” 

“Tt would be highly dangerous, I have no 
doubt,” said Eliot. 

“I agree with the mother,” I retorted. 
“The mother would risk the operation. I 
admire her pluck beyond words.” 

I had a little further conversation with 
Eliot and then left the room. I was stand- 
ing in the outer nursery when Mrs. Stanhope 
entered and passed me swiftly by without 
even bestowing a glance upon me. The 
intense marble calm of her face was broken. 
Tt was now disfigured by the: marks of tears. 
I saw that she had been crying bitterly. She 
re-entered the boy’s room and I went down- 
stairs. 

Neither Hal nor I thought of going to bed, 
although, after a time, he lay down on the 
sofa and slept heavily until the morning. I 
shall never forget the leaden weight, the 
awful tedium of the day which followed. I 
had promised to remain with Stanhope until 
that miserable apology for life which Parsons 
anticipated returned to the child. 

There was no change whatever-—no touch 
of returning consciousness during the long 
hours of this day. The deep insensibility in 
which the little fellow lay was absolutely 
unbroken. To an inexperienced eye it must 
almost have seemed as if the boy’s spirit had 
already fled. All day long Mrs. Stanhope 
remained by his side. What little she ate or 
drank was taken there. She had completely 
recovered her still composure. Her calm 
was marvellous, although now and then I 
noticed that her lips moved as if she were 
praying about something. Once, towards 
evening, she followed me out of the nursery. 
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“Do you think the child worse?” she asked. 

“No,” I answered ; “he is in precisely the 
same condition he was in when we arrived 
yesterday.” 

“You think he will recover?” she con- 
tinued, fixing her eyes on me. 

“There are certain signs which lead me to 
think he will not die,” I replied, somewhat 
evasively. 


“po YOU THINK THE CHILD WORSE?’ 


“But I am praying very earnestly that he 
may die,” she answered. “TI don’t wish him 
to retain the sort of death in life which Mr. 
Parsons has prophesied for him.” 

“Tt may not be so bad as you fear,” I 
answered. 

She shook her head, gave me a broken- 
hearted glance, and returned immediately to 
the sick room. I now knew why her lips 
moved so often—she was praying for the 
child’s death. 

Soon afterwards, unable to endure the 
awful tedium of the house, I went out for a 
stroll. I walked through the village, and re- 
gretted very much that I had done so, when 
on my way home I was met by that disreput- 
able person, Charles Stanhope, who im- 
mediately insisted on joining me. 
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He was half tipsy, and any shadow of 
compunction which he might possibly feel in 
addressing the Squire of Chartelpool was 
naturally absent from his manner when he 
merely spoke to the doctor. 

“ Hooray!” he began. “So I’m to be heir 
after all! The kid hasn’t a leg to stand on. 
I believe if you told me the truth, doctor, 
that his death is expected each moment.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I answered, 
promptly. (For the first time I felt quite in- 
clined to indorse Stanhope’s views that this 
wretch must be kept out of possession at any 
cost.) 

“The boy will not dic,” I repeated ; “you 
can take a doctor’s word for that.” 

I strode quickly away, and heard the brute 
hurling curses after me as I went down the 
avenue. I said nothing to Hal of my inter- 
view with his enemy, and as we were both 
tired out, and there was nothing whatever to 
be done for the child but simply to wait the 
issue of events, we both retired at an early 
hour to our rooms. 

While I remained downstairs I had been 
the victim of the most overpowering drowsi- 
ness. There come such moments in the 
lives of all people. There come hours when 
the simple desire for natural sleep triumphs 
over sorrow, over anxiety, over mental pain. 
The physical is stronger at such a time than 
the mental. ‘The body is worn out—rest it 
must. Thus criminals sleep on the eve of 
execution. 

The desire for slumber had visited me in 
this overwhelming manner while I remained 
downstairs. I scarcely heard Stanhope 
while he conversed. The pathetic figure of 
the child who lay in living death became 
blurred and indistinct to my mental view. 

I went gladly upstairs, entered my rcom, 
shut the door, and prepared for slumber. 
Strange! Incomprehensible ! At this moment 
I became wide awake. All wish for sleep 
left me. I was intensely, painfully wakeful. 

I sat down in an armchair and waited fer 
sleep to visit me. I perceived that it had ro 
intention of doing so; there was, therefore, 
not the least use in my going to bed. In 
my present wakeful state I must think cf 
something, and what more natural than for 
me to turn my thoughts to the operation 
which might be performed on little Hal 
Stanhope, and which would, if successful, 
save his life in that full sense which makes 
it a pleasure to live ? : 

I had performed the operation of trephin- 
ing in every possible region of the head, but 
only on the dead body. I had seen it done 
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in hospital, however, and it had occupied 
my thoughts long ago as a possible means 
of relieving pressure even near the base of 
the brain. 

As I thought it all over I felt more and 
more convinced that Parsons was wrong, and 
that the injury was in a region where trephin- 
ing could be successfully performed. I felt 
almost daring enough to attempt it. I had 
brought all the necessary instruments with 
me in my surgical case. ‘The operation could 
be performed at this very hour, and the boy 
might be safe in the morning. 

So strong was the impulse which came 
over me to risk everything, 
that I felt almost inclined 
to rush off to Stanhope 
and wring a consent from 
him. I knew the mother 
would give hers without 
the least difficulty. Im- 
pelled by an almost in- 
controllable impulse, I 
rose from my chair—then 
again I sat down. Parsons’s 
words, uttered with such 
conviction and solemnity, 
returned to me. The 
operation might be per- 
formed truly, and the boy 
might be dead in the 
morning. ‘Then my old 
friend would curse me, 
and I should feel like a 
murderer to my dying day. 

No, I must not risk the 
performance of so critical 
an operation unaided. If 
Fieldman were here the 
case would be different. 

Before I lay down to rest I looked care- 
fully through my case of instruments. ‘They 
were all bright and ready for use. I left 
them on the table, laid my head on the 
pillow, and found that, when I was not par- 
ticularly thinking about it, sleep visited 
me. In a few moments I was wrapped in 
the deepest repose. 

After a time, I don’t know when, I began 
to dream. My dream was distinct, direct, 
and vivid. Most dreams have a certain con- 
fusion about them. This had not any. 

I dreamt that a great impelling Power 
visited me: a Presence unseen but most 
surely felt. The Power or Presence gave 
implicit directions, which I implicitly obeyed. 
Under its guidance, I rose from my bed, 
dressed myself completely, opened the door 
of my room and went out. I went into the 
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sick room, where I knew I should find Eliot. 
‘The mother was lying on a sofa in the room. 
She was in a dead sleep, and looked com- 
pletely worn out. ‘The child was still nothing 
more than a marble effigy. 

“ Eliot,” I said, in my dream, “TI am going 
to perform the operation of trephining imme- 
diately, and I want your assistance.” 

“You must be mad,” replied Eliot. 

“No, I am not mad,” I answered. “I am 
perfectly sane. Come into the next roon— 
I must speak to you.” 

Eliot followed me. — Dissatisfaction and 
incredulity were written very plainly on his 
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face. I made use of words to him which 
struck me at the time as not in the least like 
my own. Then I felt that the invisible 
Power was speaking through me, and I knew 
that Eliot must yield to the influence which 
was completely overmastering me. 

I saw that his face became animated and 
even enthusiastic. He seized me by my 
hand and wrung it. 

“Get the mother’s leave, and I will 
help you,” he said. “I believe in you, 
by Jove I do. Get the mother to consent, 
and I will help you with all my might 
and main.” 

In my dream I saw him return to the sick 
child’s nursery. In a moment he returned, 
accompanied by Mrs. Stanhope. 

“T want you to consent to my performing 
an operation on the child,” I said. “I am 
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certain I shall be successful. Will you allow 
me to try?” 

She looked at me with wide-open, almost 
dazed eyes. All of a sudden I saw life and 
hope spring back to them. 

“Yes, yes,” she said; “I trust you—I 
believe in you. I consent—be the conse- 
quences what they may.” 

She rushed back to the nursery and began 
to make preparations. I went to fetch my 
instruments and Eliot got the chloroform. 

With Eliot’s aid, then, and with the assist- 
ance of the mother—who, with pale face and 
compressed lips, and with the nerve of a 
surgical nurse, rendered me all necessary 
help—I felt myself performing the operation. 
My hands were as cool and firm as iron. I 
had not a tremor; not a moment’s hesitation. 
The trephining was performed successfully, 
and the clot which produced pressure on the 
vault of the brain (I was right after all 
as to the locality) successfully removed. The 


child sighed once or twice during the 
operation. I felt sure that he would do 
well. Then in my dream®I saw myself 


returning to my bed, and worn out, I sank 
into the repose which I had duly earned. 

I had no more dreams, and when I awoke 
at a late hour the following morning it was to 
see the winter’s daylight struggling into the 
room. The instant I opened my eyes I 
remembered my dream, and wished heartily 
that it was true. I made a fervent resolve, 
even in the moment of awakening, to speak 
to Stanhope on the subject, and with his 
permission to telegraph for Fieldman with- 
out an hour’s delay. Just then a voice 
spoke to me—I turned on my pillow with a 
start of surprise, for Eliot was standing by 
my bedside. 

“Am I wanted?” I said. ‘“ Have I over- 
slept myself? Is the child worse?” 

“T{came to tell you that the child is 
decidedly better,” he replied, “and Mrs. 
Stanhope is most anxious that you should 
not get up until you are really rested. I 
never saw a man, in all my life, look so worn 
out as you did when you went to bed.” 

“Well, you see, I had no sleep the night 
before,” I answered, but Eliot’s words sur- 
prised me—I thought them exaggerated, and 
hastened to add :— 

“* At any rate, I am perfectly rested now.” 

“Well, don’t hurry up,” he replied. ‘We'll 
‘send for you if there is the least occasion.” 

“What do you mean by the child being 
better?” I asked. “If so, if there is the 
least return of consciousness, I ought to be 
with the little fellow at once.” 
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I sprang up in bed. 

“Has the miserable life foretold by Parsons 
begun to return to the boy?” I asked. “In 
that case the improvement will be very, very 
gradual.” 

“What are you talking about, Halifax?” 
exclaimed Eliot. “The child is better, be- 
cause, in my opinion, the operation has been 
a success.” 

For a moment I could find no words to 
speak. Then I gasped out in an incredulous, 
weak sort of voice, ‘‘ What operation?” 

“Surely, Halifax, you must have taken 
leave of your senses,” replied Eliot, staring at 
me in astonishment, as well he might. 
“Don’t you remember what you did last 
night?” 

“T slept last night,” I said, “I slept—and 
my God, I dreamed! But what of that?” 

“Don’t you know what you did between 
the hours of two and four?” 

Eliot looked at me now with undisguised 
alarm. 

“Tt must have been about then I had my 
dream,” I said, sinking back in a state of 
tremor on my pillow. 

“What in the world are you thinking of, 
man?” said Eliot, almost angrily. ‘‘ Wake at 
least now and listen to me. You must know 
perfectly well what you did — how you 
occupied the time between the hours of two 
and four. You had no dream, Halifax ; you 
were as wide awake, as cool, as collected as 
man could be. I never admired anyone in 
the whole course of my life as I admired you 
last night. You will be the first surgeon of 
your day. I never saw a surgeon, in hospital 
or out, with the skill, precision, and nerve 
that you have exhibited.” 

“T am speaking the truth, I assure you,” 
I answered, “when I tell you that I am only 
conscious of having had a very vivid dream 
during the night. Kindly put me out of 
suspense and tell me what I really did.” 

Eliot’s look of admiration was now changed 
to one of pity.‘ Poor fellow !” I heard him 
mutter, ‘no wonder his brain should be a 
little dazed this morning. But to forget all 
about it; that is most extraordinary. I hope 
to goodness there is nothing seriously wrong 
with him !” 

“For Heaven’s sake, speak!” I cried. 
“What, in the nameof all that is extraordinary, 
have I done?” 

“You performed the operation which 
Parsons would not attempt on little Harold 
Stanhope.” 

“Never!” I exclaimed, springing to my 
feet. 
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“Fact, I assure you.” 

“Tell me about it,” I asked, almost feebly. 

“Well, this is a most extraordinary case,” 
began Eliot. 

“Tell me about it,” I repeated, clutching 
him by the arm. “If you don’t want me to 
go stark, staring mad—tell me the whole 
story, without a moment's delay.” 

“T will do so. Keep cool, try and keep 
cool,” repeated Eliot. 

He then began, in a matter-of-fact voice, 
which it was extremely difficult to doubt, to 
speak as follows :— 

“The clock had just struck two—I was 
sitting in the nursery and watching the boy. 
You came in, looking particularly resolute. 
You said briefly and firmly, ‘I am going to 
perform the operation, and you must help 
me.’ I was staggered, and asked you if you 
were mad. 2 

“For reply, you took me by the arm 
and seemed to sweep me with you into the 
next room. 

“*T am convinced the operation will be a 
success,’ you said. ‘I have thought over this 
case ever since I came down, and I am now 
convinced that the injury is within compara- 
tively easy reach. Certain symptoms have 
given me a clue to the spot, and if I reach it 
there must be relief. I can see it in my 
mind’s eye, and it will be an easy matter. 
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As surely as I stand 
before you, Eliot, the 
child will recover per- 
fectly if the operation 
is performed.’ 

“*We can do noth- 
ing without at least one 
of the parents’ con- 
sent,’ I replied. 

“<Then get the 
mother’s,’ you an- 
swered. ‘She is lying 
down in the next room. 
Wake her and bring 


her here. She is a 
sane woman and a 
brave one. She will 


consent, not the least 
doubt of it. Go; be 
quick ; each moment 
is precious.’ 

“T rushed away. I 
awakened Mrs. Stan- 
hope. She tottered to 
her feet. I supported 
her into the room 
where you stood, look- 
ing inspired. The 
forcible words you had used to me you 


repeated to the mother. Your look, 
your manner, your tone impressed us 
both. In short, you carried us away on the 


wings of your enthusiasm. You felt inspired 
yourself ; you inspired us both with such 
hope that we forgot fear. Before you had 
done speaking I turned to Mrs. Stanhope 
and begged of her to consent. I had no 
need to doso, Her eyes told me that she 
had consented already. 

“There is the boy’s father,” I said, but I 
uttered the words feebly. 

“‘T take the responsibility on myself,’ 
said the mother. ‘When the danger is 
past, he will thank me when he thanks you, 
Dr. Halifax.’ 

“«There is not a moment to lose,’ you 
repeated, as though you scarcely heard her 
words. 

“*T will make ready, and I will stand by 
you and help you all the time,’ she replied. 

“She went back to the night nursery, and 
you rushed away to fetch your instruments. 
When you came back she had placed a table, 
lights, and all things necessary for your use 
quite handy. While you were performing 
the operation she stood without flinching by 
your side, and acted like a trained assistant. 
From the beginning to the end it occupied 
exactly one hour. I never saw anything 
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done more neatly, more thoroughly. Towards 
the end the child moved his right hand and 
sighed twice heavily. 

“When all was over, and when, under 
ordinary circumstances, you would have sat 
down to watch the patient, you seemed 
suddenly to collapse. You told me, I will 
confess something to my surprise at the 
moment, that you wished to go back to your 
room. I looked into your face, and saw 
that you were done—there is no other word 
for it. You staggered rather than walked to 
the door. I never saw anyone look so worn 
out.” 

“No wonder!” I ejaculated. “Eliot, I 
performed that operation in my sleep!” 

“No, no,” he answered, in agitation. 
“You can’t get me to believe that: you were 
wide awake. I never saw anyone with more 
complete control of his faculties.” 

“T was fast asleep,” I answered; “I 
dreamt it all. I remember each thing you 
have told me. I dreamt it all. My God! 
I evidently did more than dream. Can this 
be true? But, no, you must be mocking 
me.” 

“Not I; here are your instruments not 
yet cleaned. Look at them, and then come 
and see the child. The child is much 
better.” 

“For God’s sake, leave me to myself for a 
little,” I said. “If this is not all a dream, it 
is the most marvellous case of somnambulism 
that has ever yet been recorded. Leave me 
alone for a little, Eliot. I'll get dressed 
somehow and join you in the sick room; 
that is, if I don’t go mad in the meantime.” 

“Not you,” said Eliot. “If you were 
really asleep, you may congratulate yourself 
on having done a more successful operation 
than I ever saw performed by waking man. 
Keep cool, Halifax. I can only say that, 
awake or asleep, Providence must have 
guided your movements last night.” 

Eliot left the room, and I sat fora moment 
with my head pressed against my hands. I 
did not believe the story—and yet a glance 
at the instruments on the table could not 
fail to convince me. 

Then I dressed with frantic speed, plunged 
my head into cold water two or three times, 
and, tolerably collected at last, but feeling 
as if I were half-a-dozen years older, I went 
into the sick room. There lay the little 
fellow with his pretty eyes open—a faint 
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dawning smile round his lips, and a slight 
colour coming back to his cheeks. 

There sat the mother, bending over him as 
if she were worshipping him; and there stood 
Hal, with his face all disfigured as if he had 
just had a great crying bout. When I 
appeared, he made two strides towards me, 
put a big hand on each shoulder and pushed 
me towards the dressing-room. 


“Good God! Halifax,” he said. ‘What 
craze came over you, old chap?” 
“Tt’s all right now,” I said. “ But—just 


for my own satisfaction, for the boy is quite 
out of danger—I should like you to send for 
Fieldman. I want to tell him the whole 
story, and to give him my reasons for differ- 
ing from Parsons.” : 

“T'll send for all the surgeons in London, 
if you wish it.” 

“No, Hal,” I said, trying to speak steadily 
and to recover myself, for I was really in a 
frightful state of maze. “But the fact is, I 
have done a most extraordinary thing, and I 
want Fieldman to see my work and to hear 
my story. I performed the operation in my 
sleep, Hal, old fellow.” 

“So they tell me. What care I whether 
you did it awake or asleep? You saved the 
boy—I don’t care how you did it, Halifax. 
You're the best fellow on earth—bar none!” 

“Well, I should like to see Fieldman,” I 
answered, sinking into a chair. 

We telegraphed for the great surgeon, who 
arrived that evening. To him I confided the 
whole extraordinary story. He heard me to 
the end, refused to commit himself with 
regard to Parsons, but looked anxiously at 
me, felt my pulse, and looked into my eyes. 

“You must take a month’s holiday, or 
your nerves will be going wrong,” he said. 
“Fact, I assure you. You must go away at 
once.” 

“Before I stir a step,” I answered, “you 
must give me your opinion of the boy.” 

“All right, stay where you are ; I'll come 
back to you.” 

He was absent a little over half an hour. 

“The operation is absolutely successful,” 
he said. ‘The boy will recover perfectly. 
He will be as well as ever he was. All he 
needs now is quiet and rest. By Jove, you 
did an extraordinary thing, Halifax. A most 
unaccountable and successful thing. Only 
listen to me. In the name of science, don’t 


repeat it !” 
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EW things in my busy life 
gave me more pleasure than 
the engagement of my friend, 
Will Raymond. He was a 
man of a peculiar tempera- 
“ ment, and, from time to time, 
his friends had experienced some slight 
anxiety about him. He was a hermit, and 
eschewed society. Women in especial were 
detestable to him, and although those who 
knew him well could speak much in his favour, 
he made few friends and lived a solitary life 
on his large and beautiful estate in Berkshire. 

When Raymond fell in love, however—- 
over head and ears in love is quite the correct 
phrase on this occasion, and the girl of his 
choice turned out to be all that the most 
fastidious could desire—there was rejoicing 
among his acquaintances, and the wedding- 
day was hailed with anticipations of pleasure. 

Raymond Towers was refurnished for the 
coming of the bride, and Raymond suddenly 
blossomed out in a new character he was 
friendly to everyone, he laughed at girls’ 
jokes, and was jolly to the many men whom 
he met; in short, he transformed 
being. All this change was due to the sunny 
influence of pretty Margaret ‘ravers, or 
Maggie, as her lover called her. 

She was a slight little creature, with fair 
hair and dark grey eyes. She did not look 
particularly strong, but she must have 
had some latent strength of mind to sub- 
due the rough and morose nature of 
the man who had wooed and won her. 

The pair were married in the winter, 
and were attended to the 
altar by a numerous com- 
pany of friends. 

I happened to be one 
of them, for Will would 
not hear of the knot being Z 
tied except in my presence. ¥ 
I was too busy to do any- 
thing more than attend 
the pair to the altar. It 
was then I first noticed 
a peculiar look in Mrs. 
Raymond’s beautiful eye: 
They were large, of a very 
dark grey, with such thick 
lashes that at a little dis- 


tance the eyes themselves 
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looked black. ‘These eyes, set in’ the 
midst of a fair face, with soft, light 
curling hair, would in’ themselves attract 
attention. But it was something about the 
pupils which arrested my observation at this 
moment. ‘They were not only rather more 
dilated than usual, but there was an inde- 
scribable expression about them which gave 
me a sort of uneasiness. I had felt very 
happy about my friend Will ever since | 
knew of the engagement. Now a sudden 
sense of depression swept over me, and I 
wondered if the shy visitor, Happiness, would 
long remain his guest. 

In a_ busy doctor's life, however, such 
thoughts have little room to grow. They 
were soon banished by the pressure of more 
immediate interests. I had forgotten Will, 
his bride, and his new-found happiness, when 
one afternoon a telegram was handed to me. 
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“The answer is prepaid, sir. The boy is 
waiting.” 

I tore the telegram open and read as 
follows :— 

“Please come as quickly as you can to 
Llanmordaff, North Wales. Maggie not 
well. —Will Raymond.” 

“Now, what is up?” I said to myself. “ Of 
course I must go; but it is precious incon- 
venient. What am I to do?” 

Here the memory of several cases of 
importance darted through my brain. I 
hastily scribbled a reply to the telegram :— 

“Starting by midnight train. Meet me 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘This dispatched, I turned to my servant. 

“T am going to North Wales,” I said, 
“and shall start by the train which leayes 
Paddington Station about midnight. Look 
up the exact hour in the A,B,C. Pack all 
I require, and tell Roberts to bring the 
carriage round immediately.” 

“Won't you take some dinner, sir?” asked 
the man. 

“Yes, yes; have it served, and be sure you 
send Roberts round without delay.” 

My servant withdrew. 

I was fond of attending my patients at 
this hour in a private hansom, and this con- 
yeyance was ready for me in a few minutes. 

I drove to the house of a brother physician, 
arranged with him to take my patients for 
the next day or two if necessary, and brought 
him back with me to give him names and 
addresses, and what further parti- 
culars he would require. Then I 
spent the remaining hours until it 
was time to catch my train, visiting 
one sick person after another, anc! 
assuring them of the complete con- 
fidence which I put in Denbigh’s 
skill. 

At last the time came when I 
must start on my long journey, 
and, with a feeling of natural 
irritation at the inconvenience 
of leaving my work, I entered my 
hansom once more, and desired 
the man to drive me to Padding- 
ton Station. 

I caught my train and, estab- 
lishing myself as comfortably as I 
could in a first-class carriage, tried 
tosleep. It has often been my 
lot to make hurried night journe 
and I can generally while away 
the long hours in almost unbroken 
slumber, but on this night I found 
that sleep would not come. My 
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brain felt particularly active. 1 thought over 
many things- Raymond and his pretty wife 
in particular. I wondered why my thoughts 
would linger so pertinaciously around Will 
and his pretty, delicate- looking wife. I 
saw her again in her soft bridal dress—I 
met again the full-satisfied, absolutely con- 


tented look on her almost childish face 
but what really worried me was the 
remembrance which came again, and 


again, and yet again of the expression in her 
large grey eyes—the strange look which 
was not caused by anything mental, but was 
due to some peculiar physical organization. 

I had made hysteria, in its many forms, my 
study, and I had a sort of conviction that 
Mrs. Raymond's temperament must be closely 
allied to this strange, mysterious, and over- 
powering disorder which comes in so many 
guises and wrecks so many lives. 

Towards morning I fell asleep, and about 
nine o’clock arrived at Llanmordaff, a very 
out-of-the-way little place, to which*a smal 
local train bore me during the last eight miles 
of my journey. 

I expected Will to mect me on the plat- 
form, but to my surprise he was not there. 
He had only given me the address, * Llan- 
mordaff, North Wales,” on his telegram. I 
concluded, therefore, that he must be putting 
up at the inn, and went there at once to 
inquire for him. 

I was right in this conjecture. Immediately 
on my arrival T was informed that the Ray- 
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monds were occupying the best rooms in the 
establishment. I sent up my card, and a 
moment later found myself in a nondescript 
sort of apartment—between a dining-room 
and a drawing-room—and shaking hands 
with Will. 

He was always a haggard-looking fellow, 
not the least handsore, with rugged features, 
deep-set eyes, a wide mouth, anda lean, brown 
face. There was something manly about 
him, however; his figure was splendid ; he 
was tall without a scrap of superfluous flesh, 
and very muscular. He came up to me at 
once and wrung my hand, hard. 

“This és good of you,” he said. “TI might 
have known you would not fail me. Now, 
sit down and have some breakfast.” 

He strode across the room as he spoke, 
and gave a violent jerk to the bell. It 
sounded with a clanging noise in the distance, 
and in a moment a waiter, not too clean in 
his appearance, answered it. 

“What will you have, Halifax—tea or 
coffee?” inquired Raymond. 

“Strong coffee,” I answered. 

“Coffee at once, and anything cold you 
have in the house,” said Raymond to the 
man. 

He withdrew, and we found ourselves 
alone. 

I looked round for Mrs. Raymond. 

“ How about my patient ?” I said. “-How 
is she? I trust your wife is better, my dear 
fellow.” 

“No, she is very unwell,” replied Raymond. 
“T do not suppose it is really anything 
serious, but she is in a very queer, nervous 
state—it has all been caused by that railway 
accident.” 

“What in the world do you mean?” I 
exclaimed. 

“Didn’t you see the account in the papers? 
Surely you must have done so. Two days 
after our wedding we were jogging along in 
one of these atrocious little local trains, when 
an express ran into us. Fortunately no one 
was killed, but Maggie got a shake, and she 
was knocked about a good bit. She made 
wonderfully little of it at the time. In fact, I 
never saw anyone so plucky, but that night 
she fainted off, and was unconscious for over 
an hour. Since then she has been very 
poorly and shaken: and—and—I don’t want 
to conceal the truth from you, Halifax—she 
is completely ¢hanged ; she is an absolutely 
different woman. She is morose, and even 
suspicious ; one moment full of tender- 
ness and devotion to me, in_ short, 
quite the old Maggie whom I loved and 
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married ; then, again, she treats me with 
suspicion. Often for hours she will not 
allow me to come near her room. Of course, 
the whole thing is caused by that beastly 
shock, but still I thought you had better see 
her.” 

“Yes, this nervous condition is un- 
doubtedly caused by the shock,” I answered, 
as cheerfully as I could. “Your wife will 
probably have to rest for some little time, 
and then she will be quite herself again. 
Shall I see her now, or would you like to 
prepare her for my visit ?” 

“No, I won't prepare her. She hates the 
most remote idea of seeing a doctor; and 
although, of course, you are an old friend, I 
doubt if I prepared her for your visit if she 
would admit you to her presence. No, you 
have your breakfast first, and then we'll go 
together to her room.” 

The waiter appeared at this moment with 
the coffee, a cold game pie, and other prepa- 
rations for breakfast. He placed them on the 
table, looked round to see if everything was 
all right, and then withdrew, closing the docr 
noiselessly behind him. 

The moment my hasty meal was over Will 
put his hand through my arm and, walking 
towards the door, we crossed a wide landing 
and entered his wife’s room. It was a large 
room, nearly as big as the drawing-room. 
There was a great, old-fashioned four-post 
bedstead occupying a considerable part of 
one wall. It was hung with dark red velvet, 
and looked unpleasant and funercal, as for 
some intangible reason these sort of bedsteads 
always do. 

Mrs. Raymond was sitting up in bed. Her 
abundant tresses of soft, light hair were falling: 
all over her shoulders—they curled naturally 
—and she was occupying herself winding one 
of the tendrils round and round her fingers, 
and stroking it with the other hand, when we 
entered the room. She looked up at her 
husband, and then I saw how greatly changed 
she was. All the pretty colour which had 
added to her beauty on her wedding-day had 
given place to a grey sort of pallor—her 
childish mouth was drawn, her lips looked 
thin and parched. Her eyes were intensely 
bright, lovely still in shape and colour, but 
unnatural and strained in expression. 

Will smiled at her and spoke in a confident, 
hearty voice. 

“Well, my darling,” he said, “I have 
brought an old friend to see you—you will 
give Halifax a welcome, won't you, Maggie?” 

She did not smile when her husband 
spoke ; on the contrary, after giving him a 
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quick, flashing glance, she once more resumed 
her occupation of stroking her soft hair. Her 
attitude, her manner, her occupation belonged 
to childhood—I did not like the aspect of 
things at all. 

Will cast a glance at me. I read despair 
in his eyes. He evidently thought his wife 
even worse than she was, but I had often 
seen the effect of shock on peculiar nervous 
temperaments, and although I was anything 
but pleased at the aspect of affairs, still I 
thought it likely that Mrs. Raymond would 
recover perfectly, if she were carefully 
attended to. 

I went up to the bed, therefore, and spoke 
to her, just as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world that I should drop in to 
breakfast at the little inn in Llanmordaff. 

I asked her several questions, none of 
them of a medical character, und presently 
she roused herself, looked at me attentively, 
and ceased to play with her hair. With both 
hands she pushed it back impatiently from 
her face, and let it fall in long, lovely waves 
of light over her shoulders. Forcing herself 
to give me an attentive glance, she spoke :— 

“Why have you come ?” 

Before I could reply Will came up to her, 
and passed his big hand caressingly over her 
brow, 
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“Halifax has come to see 
you, Maggic, because you are 
not quite well.” 

“Yes, I am perfectly well,” 
she retorted. “I wish you 
would not touch me, Will; I 
hate being touched.” She pulled 
herself petulantly away. 

“You have got a shock,” 
I said. Will looked at me in 
despair, but I knew that in 
order to get to the bottom of 

$ her malady it was absolutely 

necessary to rouse her. ‘“ You 
were in a railway accident and 
you got a shock.” 

“T don’t remember anything 

es about it,” she said. “Oh, no, 

: I have not been in a railway 
accident—you make a mistake. 

Will was in one, but I was not 

there.” She laughed lightly. 

Her laugh was terrible to hear. 

Will walked across the room 
and stood by one of the 
windows. 

“Go away, Will,” said his 
wife. “I want to speak to 
Dr. Halifax alone.” 

He obeyed, closing the door gently after him. 

When he had gone, the expression of her 
face altered, it became much more intelligent, 
but there was something intensely painful 
about it. The intelligence which now ani- 
mated the eyes and filled the face was not of 
the gentle and gracious order which used to 
characterize pretty Margaret Travers. There 
was a sort of cunning about it, which allied 
it to that of the animal. 

“Took here,” she said, almost in a whisper. 
“T don’t want Will to know it, but I have 
made a discovery.” 

“T would not keep things from my hus- 
band, Mrs. Raymond, if I were you,” I 
answered. ‘ Never mind your discovery, now. 
I want to ask you a few questions about your 
health.” 

“How strange of you,” she replied. “I 
ain perfectly well.” 

“Tf you were perfectly well you would not 
stay in bed.” 

“like to stay in bed,” she replied. “When 
IT am up I am obliged to be with Will all 
day ; now he goes for long walks, and I can 
be alone. ‘The discovery which T have made, 
and which I wish to confide to you is this: I 
have broken my marriage vow !” 

“What do you mean?” I said, starting 
back in momentary horror, 
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“Yes,” she replied, with a light laugh. “T 
said in church that I would love, honour, and 
obey Will, I don’t love him ; I don’t honour 
him ; and I don’t mean to obey him.” 

She laughed again as she said this, gave 
me a fixed, long gaze, and looking towards 
the door said, in an eager voice :— 

“You have always been a kind friend to 
me. You were very glad when I was 
engaged.” 

“ Certainly I was,” I replied, with some 
indignation. ‘Your husband is about the 
best fellow in the world.” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. 
at all.” 

I knew she was in no state to argue with, 
so I continued :— 

“We won't discuss this subject just at 
present. You are not very well, and I am 
going to prescribe certain medicines for you. 
It is sometimes quite possible for people to 
be ill without being aware of it themselves. 
That is your case at the present moment. 
You are ill, and you must remain quiet, 
and you must take the necessary medi- 
cines which I am _ going to _ prescribe. 
If you are very good, and do exactly what I 
tell you, you will soon find all that now 
troubles and perplexes you vanish away, and 
you will be the happy girl who stood in 
church and promised to obey, to love, and 
honour the kindest of husbands.” 

There was something in my voice which 
seemed to rouse her. She tried to look at 
me steadily, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“T don’t want to feel as I do,” she said, 
suddenly. “I should like to get back my 
old self; only I cannot, in the least, 
remember what it was like. My present 
self worries me, and yet I do not know why 
it should.” 

“Oh, it is quite accountable,” I replied. 
“You are suffering from a sort of physical 
shock, which causes you to forget many 
things. Now keep perfectly quiet ; I want to 
examine your heart.” 

I did so. I found the action of the heart 
decidedly weak and irregular. I then looked 
into my patient’s eyes. The pupils were not 
working properly. Altogether her condition 
was the reverse of satisfactory. She was very 
weak, and there was not the least doubt that 
for the time the brain was affected. 

I soothed and cheered her as well as I 

~ could, and then returned to her husband. 

“Well,” he said. ‘What do you think of 
her?” 

“She is in a queer condition,” I replied. 
“There is no use mincing matters, Will— 
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just at present your wife is not accountable 
fur her actions.” 

“You don't mean to tell me that she is 
out of her mind?” he asked, in a strained 
voice. 

“TI feel convinced,” I replied, “that the 
present condition of things is only temporary. 
Mrs. Raymond will soon recover her mental 
equilibrium ; at least, I fondly hope so. In 
the meantime we must have a nurse for 
her.” 

““We cannot get a nurse in these parts.” 

“Very well, I will telegraph to town and 
have one sent down immediately.” 

“No, I won't let you do that,” replied 
Raymond. “Maggie is very peculiar and 
fastidious. She won’t have avy nurse. You 
must choose one in all particulars fitted to 
her case, and until she arrives, I am more 
than ready and willing to attend to her 
myself.” 

“No,” I answered. “ You cannot do that. 
In your wife’s present condition your presence 
only excites her.” 

Will looked startled for a moment, and I 
saw gloom gathering on his brow. 

“Very well,” he said, after a pause. “T 
must not gainsay the doctor, but in any case 
I insist on your personally selecting Maggie’s 
nurse.” 

“As you please,” I answered. “I will 
stay with you until to-night; then if Mrs. 
Raymond contmues to remain much as 
she is at present, and no fresh symptoms of 
a grave character appear, I must return to 
my patients in town; for many of them are 
in a critical condition. But I will promise 
to send you down the best and most suitable 
nurse I can possibly find, by the first train in 
the morning.” 

“Thanks,” replied Raymond. He looked 
depressed, as well he might. He began to 
walk restlessly up and down in front of the 
fire. 

“T wish you could stay yourself,” he said, 
suddenly. 2 

“So do I, my dear fellow: but that is 
impossible.” 

“Tf it is a case of money, I can make it 
worth your while,” he continued. 

I interrupted hastily. 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘ money does not come 
into the question at all. I go, because I am 
absolutely wanted in town, and becaus I can 
do Mrs. Raymond no good—no good what- 
ever—by remaining.” 

Raymend was silent. His rugyed face 
looked old. His brow had heavy lines 
across it. He pushed his hair, already 
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slightly grizzled, with an impatient move- 
ment, off his forehead. 

“You don’t know what Maggie is to me,” 
he said, abruptly. 

He sank into a chair as he spoke, and bent 
eagerly forward. His voice was full of 
nervous tension. 

“You have known me for years,” he 
continued. ‘You have known what I used 
to be before I met her. I was an inhospit- 
able, selfish, egotistical hermit. I hated 
women, and I only tolerated men. I had an 
insane desire to shut myself away from 
the world. I am rich, but it never 
occurred to me to have to give an ac- 
count of my stewardship. My agent looked 
after my property, and I did not care two 
pins whether my tenants lived or died, were 
happy or miserable. ‘Then T met Margaret 
Maggie, as I call her. She was different 
from other girls. Her refined, half shy, and 
yet bright face stole into my heart before I 
was aware. I fell in love with her, and 
immediately the world changed. We had a 


‘“* MAGGIE 18 NOT SO KAD 
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short engagement, and now we are married a 
week. During the days which followed our 
wedding, up to that fatal Thursday when the 
railway accident occurred, I tasted Paradise. 
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I felt my whole moral nature growing and 
expanding. Oh, pshaw! why should I go 
on with this? The old cloud is on me again, 
and my wife—my wife! Halifax, old fellow, 
will my wife ever be better ?” 

“ Assuredly,” I replied, cheerfully. “I see 
nothing whatever to cause serious alarm. 
Mrs. Raymond has got a shock which, 
instead of producing ordinary concussion of 
the brain, has affected some of the higher 
centres in a somewhat unexpected manner. 
She will not, I fear, recover speedily, but that 
you will have her the old Maggie, in three 
months’ time at the farthest, I feel con- 
vinced.” 

Raymond sighed heavily. 

“Well, I must go to her now,” he said. 
“She hates to have me in the room, and yet 
she must not be left alone.” 

“Yes, leave her alone,” I replied. “I 
shall stay near her most of the day. I will 


endeavour to find someone, some nurse, even 
if not a trained one, to look after her for the 
night. 


You only weaken her tired-out nerve 
centres by going to her 
at present. Don’t let her 
see you. I am giving 
you painful advice, I 
know, Raymond, but I 
am sure I am acting for 
the best.” 

“What in the world 
has she taken a dislike to 
me for?” answered the 
poor fellow, turning 
his head aside. 

“Oh, that is very 
often the case. In 
brain conditions 
like hers, people 
are known to turn 
from their nearest 
and dearest.” 

“T have heard 
of it, in the insane. 
But, good God! 
Maggie is not so 
bad as that ?” 

“Her condition 
is temporary,” I 
replied, as evasively as I could; “and now 
I should like to see the local doctor.” 

“T don’t know anything about him.” 

“ Well,” I answered, “there is sure to be a 
medical man in the place. I had bettersee him 
and put Mrs. Raymond into his charge.’ 
just go downstairs and inquire his name.” 

“One moment first, Halifax. Can I move 
her from this beastly hole ?” 
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“Certainly not,” I replied. ‘You are fixed 
here for a week or a fortnight at the very least.” 

“You don’t sayso? We meant to go 
home on the Saturday of this week. We 
intended to finish our honeymoon at home. 
Unconventional, of course, but just what we 
wished for. The tenants were getting up no 
end of demonstrations. I have just received 
a letter from my steward, Berring.” 

“You must postpone everything for the 
present,” I replied, and then I ran down- 
stairs to get the address of the doctor. His 
name was Grey—he was a middle-aged man, 
and lived in a small side street not far away. 
I called, found him at home, and gave 
him full particulars with regard to Mrs. 
Raymond’s case. I was not predisposed in 
his favour. He seemed narrow-minded and 
old-fashioned. It was necessary, however, 
that some medical man should take charge 
of my patient, and as Grey alone repre- 
sented the faculty in this little, out-of-the-world 
town, I was forced to make the best of cir- 
cumstances. I took him to see Mrs. Ray- 
mond; marked out very carefully a certain 
line of treatment, which he promised to 
adopt, and finally was able, through his assist- 
ance, to secure the services of a_ fairly 
capable nurse, who would remain with the 
patient until I could send down a professional 
nurse from town. 

During the day that followed there was no 
change whatever in the condition of the young 
wife. She still sat up in bed, and played with 
her hair, and seemed feebly and childishly 
happy. She laughed with pleasure when she 
saw the nurse, clapped her hands as if she 
were a child of six, and whispered to her to be 
sure to keep Raymond out of the room. I 
shall never forget the expression on my poor 
friend’s face when he witnessed this action ; 
and when the nurse was forced to tell him 
what the poor girl had said, he turned away 
with a groan, and clutching my arm with his 
strong hand, said, half to himself :— 

“Tt’s all up, then, That dream of hap- 
piness is shattered.” 

He saw me into the train, and I returned 
to town much disturbed and more fearful as 
to the results than I cared to own. 

T arrived in London at an early hour the 
next morning, and going straight to Hanover 
Square, saw the matron of the excellent 
establishment for trained nurses which is to 
be found there. I described the case, and 
chose a bright-looking young woman who I was 
sure had tact as well as experience. Making 
hasty arrangements that she should start at 
once, I wired what I had done to Will, 
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My own duties were sufficiently arduous 
to occupy every moment of my time and 
every atom of my thoughts during the rest of 
that day. I returned home, fagged out, at a 
late hour that evening, and had just desired 
my servant to bring up supper, of which 1 
stood much in need, when, instead, he 
handed me a telegram on a salver. 

“When did this come?” I asked, looking 
at it suspiciously, and my thoughts instantly 
darting away to poor Will Raymond and his 
unhappy little wife. 

“The telegram came half an hour ago, 
sir,” replied the servant. 

I tore it open and uttered a groan. I was 
not prepared for the news which it contained. 

“Mrs. Raymond died at three o’clock this 
afternoon.—Grey.” 

The pink slip of paper fluttered out of my 
hand, and I sat in an almost dazed condition 
for several minutes. I had not time, however, 
for any long meditation. There camea sharp 
peal to my front door, and another telegram 
was brought to me. 

This was from Will. It contained the sort 
of news which I might have expected :—- 

“For God's sake, come to me, Halifax. 
Come to-night.” ’ 

Alas, it was impossible for me to comply. 
I had a case to attend to which by no 
possibility could I depute to another. 1 
telegraphed to Will telling him that I could 
not leave for Wales until the following evening, 
but that then nothing should hinder my 
joining him. 

I have nothing special to say about the 
time which intervened. 1 had the satisfaction 
of knowing that I had pulled my patient 
through a severe illness, and, -weary but 
thankful, I stepped into the midnight train 
which was to take me to Wales. 

Once again I arrived there in the morning, 
but this time Grey was waiting for me on the 
platform. He came forward to meet me 
with much eagerness, shook my hand and 
looked into my face. His manner was 
disturbed, and his somewhat phlegmatic 
nature evidently stirred to its depths. 

“T am more than glad you have come,” he 
said. ‘Raymond is in a very queer way. I 
thought his wife insane before her death; I 
now think that unless something is imme- 
diately done for his relief, his brain will go.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” I retorted. ‘‘ Ray- 
mond has as steady a brain as any fellow 
I know.” 

But then I stopped abruptly. Certain 
peculiarities with regard to his past history 
occurred to me, and I was silent. Raymond 
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was undoubtedly my friend, but I knew 
nothing of the psychological history of his 
house. I made up my mind to treat the 
doctor’s fears lightly, and proceeded in a 
steady and cheerful voice ;— 

“You must make full allowance for th= 
terrible shock my poor friend has sustained.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Grey ; “of course, anyone 
would make allowance for grief and even 
violent distress, but the man’s conduct is 
more than eccentric. Do you know what he 
has done ?” 

“No,” I said. “What?” 

“He is going to take that poor dead 
young woman home to Berkshire. I am 
given to understand that there were no end 
of demonstrations getting ready at his place 
for the return of the bride and bridegroom. 
He and Mrs. Raymond seem to have talked 
over this home-coming a good deal, and he 
says she shall cross the threshold of his house 
dead or living. He has given orders that a 
coffin is to be made for her out of some of the 
oak at Raymond Towers, and, in the mean- 
time, she has been put into a hastly improvised 
shell, and the miserable funeral procession is 
to start from here at five o'clock to-morrow 
morning.” 
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“So soon?” I in- 
quired. 

“Yes, there has been 
an awful hurry about 
everything. All arrange- 
mentsare now, however, 
complete. | Raymond 
has engaged a special 
train, and the line is to 
be cleared along the 
entire route ; of course, 
at enormous expense. 
He has asked me to ac- 
company him, but now 
that you have arrived, 
that will scarcely be 
necessary.” 

“Probably not,” I 
answered. 

We had by this time 
entered the house, and 
Grey took me upstairs 
to the wretched apology 
for a drawing-room 
where I had sat with 
Raymond a couple 
of days ago. He was 
not present; I looked 
around for him 
anxiously. 

“He is in the room 
with his poor wife,” said Grey, noticing my 
perturbed glance ; “he spends almost all his 
time there. ‘che worst place in the world for 
him, I shou 1 say, in his present state of 
nervous exc cement.” 

“Well, | must go and find him,” I said ; 
“but before 1 do so I shall be glad if 
you will give me any particulars in your 
power with regard to Mrs. Raymond's last 
moments. When I left Llanmordaff two 
nights ago, I had not the slightest fears 
for the poor girl's life. I was anxious, of 
course, with regard to her state, but my 
anxiety pointed altogether to her mental 
condition. When did a change for the 
worst take place, and why was I not tele- 
graphed for immediately ? ” 

“There was no time. We none of us 
thought her dying until she was dead. I 
visited her twice the night you left, and found 
her quiet and inclined to sleep. She seemed 
to like the woman I had sent in to nurse her 
pro tem.,and asked her to sit by her and hold 
her hand. The following morning she was 
very quiet and still sleeping. I visited her at 
about ten o'clock, took her temperature, 
which was normal, and felt her pulse. It 
was slow and fairly regular. I noticed, how- 
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ever, a very grey hue over her face, and 


wondered what her complexion was in 
health.” 
“She had a bright complexion,” I 


answered, hastily. 

“Well, she looked grey, but there were no 
other symptoms to indicate any danger, and 
I thought her desire for sleep a good sign, 
and begged of the nurse to encourage it as 
much as possible. I spoke to Raymond 
hopefully, poor fellow, and promised to call 
again at noon. 

“T was hindered coming until nearly one 
o’clock. I then saw her again; she was 
asleep, breathing easily and with a happy 
smile on her face. About a quarter past 
three, 1 was just about to leave my house to 
see a patient at a little distance, when the 
woman I had engaged as nurse rushed in 
frantically and informed me, with a burst of 
tears, that Mrs. Raymond was dead. 

“*She died in her sleep,’ said the woman, 
‘without never a sigh or a groan. She just 
stopped breathing, that was all.’ 

“T went over at once to the hotel to see 
her, but Raymond had locked the door and 
would not allow anyone into the room. I 
even tried to force an entrance, but he did 
not listen to me or 
reply to my repeated 
knocks. I heard him 
muttering and moan- 
ing to himself, and 
in a couple of hours 
he came out of the 
room with a wild ex- 
pression in his eyes. 
The moment he saw 
me he told me I was 
a ‘confounded fool,’ 
and used some more 
strong expressions 
which I do not care 
to repeat. I asked 
to see the dead 
woman. With a 
great oath he swore 
that not a soul should 
look at her now again 
except himself.” 

“Then you did not 
see her after death?” 
I interrupted. 

“No—there was 
no use in worrying 
the poor fellow.” 

“And now she is 
in her coffin?” I 
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“Yes, fastened up: all ready for her last 
long journey.” 

I said nothing further, and in a few 
moments was in Will's presence. 

I must draw a veil over the scene which 
followed. Will's excitement was all too real. 
He could not keep still fora moment. His 
eyes were bright and glassy, his hair unkempt ; 
he had not shaved for a day or two. The 
moment he saw me he poured out a volley 
of eager words. Then he burst into the 
most heartrending groans I had _ ever 
listened to. The next moment his manner 
altered: he laughed and told me with an 
awful kind of glee of the arrangements he 
had made for the funeral. 

“T have ordered them to light bonfires,” 
he exclaimed. “ Just the same as if Maggie 
were alive. We have often talked of those 
vonfires, and nothing pleased her more than 
to hear of the reception we should receive on 
our home-coming. She shall have her coming- 
home all the same, Halifax. I myself will 
help to bear her across the threshold of her 
house and mine. She shall sleep for at least 
one night under its roof before she goes to 
join the other wives of our house in the 
family vault. That will please her—yes, that 
will please her, poor 
darling.” 

“But she won't 
know anything about 
it,” I replied. 

Will fixed me with 
his bright eyes. 

“How can you 
tell?” he retorted. 
“Do you think her 
spirit has gone far 
from mine ? No, no; 
you won't get me to 
believe that. We are 
twin spirits, and it 
is impossible to part 
us. There was a 
cloud over the sweet 
soul during the last 
few days of her life ; 
but Death has lifted 
it, she is mine again 
now.” 

He paused abruptly 
here, locked his 
handstogether tightly 
and gazed into the 
fire as if he were 
looking at something. 
After a pause he said, 
with another laugh : 
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“T have an impression, Halifax, that in 
the future a spirit will haunt Raymond 
Towers. Nothing will induce Maggie to 
stay in her grave when I am living close to 
her. Do you believe in ghosts?” 

I retorted briefly. ‘There was nothing 
whatever for it but to soothe the poor fellow. 
If he were not insane at present, he was 
evidently oa the borderland. 

When he became a little more reasonable 
I tried to show him how more than absurd 
his different arrangements were. 

“You think you are showing respect for 
your poor wife’s memory by all this sort of 
thing,” I said. ‘But you are greatly mis- 
taken—people will pity her and think that 
grief for her loss has turned your brain.” 

“Tt has not done that,” he said, with a sort 
of jerk of his shoulders. “TI am all right as 
far as my brain is concerned, and if you 
think, Halifax, that I care ¢zat”—snapping his 
fingers with a loud click as he spoke—“ for 
what anyone thinks of me, you are finely mis- 
taken. Maggie is dead, but her spirit lives. 
All the future of my life will be devoted to 
pleasing that poor wandering ghost, until— 
until I meet her and clasp her again.” 

There was an exalted sort of look about 
his face. I saw it.was hopeless to argue with 
him. There was nothing whatever for it but 
to humour him and let this ghastly travesty 
of woe take its course. 

Once again that night I saw Grey. He 
was sitting in the drawing-room of the inn, 
filling in the death certificate. 

The usual details were rapidly entered, 
but when he came to the clause which obliged 
him to certify the fact of death having taken 
place, he had recourse to words provided in 
the certificate for medical men who had not 
seen the dead body. 

“T regret beyond words,” I said, “that you 
did not see Mrs. Raymond after death. You 
are unable to state as an eye-witness that you 
saw her. For my part I should be glad to 
see the present law altered. I would make it 
compulsory that no doctor should sign a 
death certificate without having first seen the 
dead body.” 

“That would be well in most cases,” 
answered Grey, ‘“‘but there are exceptions, 
and legitimate ones, as in this case. You 
may remember that I did express a wish to 
see the body, but was prevented by Mr. 
Raymond’s extraordinary behaviour.” 

“Well, it cannot be helped now,” I said. 
“Poor Mts. Raymond undoubtedly died from 
syncope or shock—the said syncope or shock 
was caused by the railway accident which 
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occurred a few days ago. Were this known 
a coroner’s inquest would have been neces- 
sary. We must be careful to say nothing 
about it, however, for it would give her 
husband intense pain, which is for every 
reason to be avoided.” 

“ Certainly,” said Grey. 

“By the way,” I asked, “did the nurse, 
who must have arrived from London yester- 
day morning, see the body?” 

“No; Raymond would not allow her 
near the room. Of course, Mrs. McAllister, 
the nurse from here, was obliged to perform 
the last duties to the dead, and the under- 
taker’s men had to measure her for the coffin, 
or rather shell; but no one else has seen her, 
Halifax, except her wretched husband. I am 
told that he put her into the coffin himself and 
screwed the lid down with his own hands.” 

I turned away. I had nothing further to 
add, and soon afterwards retired to my room. 

I had scarcely dropped asleep, or so it 
seemed to me, before I was awakened by 
strange sounds in the room next to my own. 
I started and listened attentively. I suddenly 
remembered that Mrs. Raymond was lying in 
her coffin in this room. 

Pretty, bright Maggie Raymond! I 
recalled her face as it was when I first saw it. 
A more innocent and a happier face it would 
have been difficult to find, but even then I was 
attracted by something peculiar in her eyes— 
they were beautiful; but it was not their 
beauty which arrested my professional in- 
terest. Two days ago I saw her for the 
last time—she sat up in bed and played with 
her soft hair. Then the mystery which dwelt 
in her lovely eyes was solved. It was latent 
insanity which gave her that peculiar expres- 
sion. This insanity had been rudely 
awakened into active life by the shock of 
the railway accident. 

Well, now, all was over. A short life had 
come to an abrupt termination. There was 
no use worrying about Maggie—she had gone 
to join the majority. Nothing of life could 
affect her again. My real anxiety now, 
my real regret, was for poor Raymond. 
Through the long hours of the night I 
heard him walking up and down the room 
which contained his wife’s coffin. Now and 
then I heard his groans, and once, good God! 
I listened ‘to his laughter. That laugh sent a 
thrill of horror through me. Was his case 
similar to his wife’s? Was he, too, fast be- 
coming insane? I turned over in my mind 
several plans for helping him, and in the 
midst of my meditations fell asleep again. 

At a very early hour we were all stirring, 
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and at five o'clock on this winter’s morning, 
in the midst of drizzling rain and fog, we 
steamed slowly out of the little station, carry- 
ing all that was mortal of poor Mrs. Raymond 
back to her husband’s home. 

I do not think in my whole life I ever ex- 
perienced anything longer or more utterly 
dreary than this journey. We had a saloon 
carriage to ourselves, in one corner of which 
the coffin was placed. 

I was glad to find that the excitement 
which had rendered Raymond’s conduct so 
strange the night before was now greatly 
subdued. He was very quiet, scarcely speak- 
ing a word, but now and then laying his big 
hand with a caressing movement on the lid 
of the coffin, and now and then looking out 
of the window and smiling. 

I did not like the smile, nor the sort of 
satisfied expression on his face. Had he been 
plunged in the deepest woe, I could have un- 
derstood him. He looked almost happy, how- 
ever. I saw plainly that 
he was as much ina world 
apart from mine as was the 
dead woman who lay in 
her coffin. 

I wondered how all this 
was going to end, and my 
fears with regard to Ray- 
mond’s mental condition 
were considerable. 

The longest journeys 
come at last to an 
end, however, and in 
thedarkness of even- 
ing we arrived at 
a little wayside 
station three miles 
distant from Ray- 
mond Towers. 

Here the station- 
master and _ several 
gentlemen from the 
neighbourhood met 
us. They were all 
dressed in mourn- 
ing, and I saw that 
this fact roused poor 
Raymond’s _ indig- 
nation at once. 

“T don’t want this 
to be a mournful 
procession,” he said, 
in a testy tone, to a neighbour who came 
and with deep feeling shook the poor fellow by 
the hand. ‘Iam not conventional, and I 
don’t wish anything conventional to be done. 
Where is my steward? Where is Berring?” 
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“ Here, sir,” answered the man, taking off 
his hat. ; 

“ Berring, have you attended to all my 
orders—bonfires, and all that sort of thing ?” 

Berring muttered something which no one 
could quite distinguish. There was a bustle 
on the platform owing to the removal of the 
coffin, which was placed on a bier covered 
with a white velvet cloth. At this moment a 
touching thing happened—six young girls came 
forward and laid wreaths of white flowers on 
the coffin. They were daughters of neighbour- 
ing squires. This token of respect touched 
Raymond, who went up and shook hands 
with one of them, and fortunately forgot to 
ask anything more about the bonfires. 

I saw the gentlemen who had come to 
meet him and to offer their hearty sympathy 
and condolences looking at one another in 
avery significant manner, and I also saw that 
the moment had come for me to interfere. 

I went up and took my friend firmly by 
the arm. 

“Hands off,” he said, 
pushing me from him with 
some violence. But I 
would not notice this. 
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“Come,” I said, “ your carriage is waiting. 
Don’t make yourself remarkable, I beg of you, 
Raymond. I am going with you in the 
carriage. See, they are already moving 
forward with 
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““My wife—my bride!” said Raymond. 
“ How often we talked of this home-coming ! 
Halifax, my dear fellow, I feel dazed. What 
has come to me?” 

“You are tired and worn out,” I answered, 
soothingly. “Come.” I took his arm, and 
he entered the brougham, which was waiting 
for him, without another word. I shall never 
forget that journey. The slow pace of the 
mourning carriages, the solemn look of the 
hearse on in front. It was a moon-lit and 
fine night, and the whole ghastly procession 
was, I could see, viewed the entire way by 
lines of spectators. Fortunately there were 
no bonfires, and more fortunately still, 
Raymond never noticed the fact. 

We entered the winding and splendid 
avenue which led to the Towers, and after a 
time drew up at the principal entrance, in 
the centre of the pile of buildings. 

“This door is never opened except for a 
bridal, a funeral, or a christening,” said 
Raymond, in a light tone. ‘“ Heigh-ho!” he 
continued, “what a home-coming for the 
bonny bride.” 

He sprang out of the carriage and went up 
to the hearse. The bearers came forward to 
lift the coffin out. He pushed two of them 
roughly aside, and himself helped to carry 
his dead wife across the threshold of her 
home. 

The coffin was placed on a raised dais 
in the great central hall. This dais was 
completely covered with flowers. Raymond, 
having helped to put the coffin in its place, 
turned round, and began to make a speech 
to the assembled visitors. Fortunately, 
this ghastly performance was more than he 
had strength for. He suddenly gave way, 
covered his face with his big hands, and 
rushed from the scene. 

1 immediately asked the friendly neigh- 
bours to leave us. 

They did so, evidently in the greatest con- 
sternation, and I felt a slight sense of satis- 
faction as I closed the wide doors on the last 
of them. 

An old, white-headed butler was standing 
in the hall. 

His face was perfectly scared. 

“Good God !” he exclaimed. “ May I ask, 
sir, if you’re a doctor ?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Can you tell me what’s the matter with 
my poor master?” 

“He is out of his mind for the time 
being,” I answered, promptly. 

“Then God help us all,” replied the man. 

“What is your name?” I inquired of him. 
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“ Jasper, sir. I have served the family for 
close on thirty years. I was in the house 
when Mr. William was born. He was never 
quite like other lads, more shy like and 
morose a bit—but, oh, the change in him 
when he got engaged to Miss Travers! Oh, 
dear, oh, dear, why did she die, poor young 
lady ?” 

“It was very sudden,” I replied. “TI will 
tell you about it later on. I don’t mind say- 
ing now that your master’s condition fills me 
with anxiety, but the best thing all the rest 


of us can do is to keep our heads. What is 
the name of the steward?” 

“Berring, Mr. Berring.” 

“T will see him by-and-by. Have all 


preparations been made for the funeral 
ceremony to-morrow ?” 

“T believe so, doctor—the oak coffin was 
sent in to-day.” 

“Tell Mr. Berring that I want to see him 
before he leaves for the night.” 

“ He will sleep here to-night, sir.” 

“That is good,” I replied. “I am going to 
your master now. Bring food and wine to 
the study, and be in readiness to come to 
me, should I ring.” 

““Yes, doctor.” 

The man retired, casting a pitying glance 
on the white coffin, which was now almost 
covered with flowers. 

I looked at it, too, and could not help 
uttering a sigh as I thought of all the tragedy 
which it contained. I then went to find my 
poor friend. He was sitting in his study, 
warming his hands by a blazing fire. He had 
quite recovered from his temporary break- 
down, and once again I saw that awful smile 
hovering round his lips. 

“Come in,” he said to me when he saw 
me at the door ; “‘not that we want you—we 
are very happy here together ; I knew that we 
should be.” 

I had no need to ask what he meant. I 
knew too well that this was a further develop- 
ment of his insanity. He thought, poor 
fellow, that his wife was really bearing him 
company. After a moment’s hesitation, I 
determined to speak in a cheerful tone. 

“Come, come,” I said, “even though you 
are happy you must not turn out an old 
friend.” I drew a chair forward as I spoke. 

A frown crept over his face. 

“She goes away when you come in,” he 
said. “I wish you would leave us.” 

“T will presently,” I answered. “I want 
some supper, and so do you. Ah, and here 
it comes. Lay it on that table, please, Jasper ; 
thanks, that will do nicely.” 
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The man withdrew noiselessly. 1 went to 
the table and insisted on Raymond's eating. 
I was relieved to find that he was hungry, 
and ate a good meal. I noticed that as he 
ate his face became less exalted and more 
natural in expression. 

“She’s dead,” he said, suddenly. ‘I can’t 
quite realize it.” 

“ Have a glass of sherry,” I interrupted. 

He took it from my hand and tossed it 
off. 

“She’s dead,” he continued, “although 
her spirit has come to me, as I knew it 
would. Hers was the first dead body I ever 
saw. She looked beautiful in her last sleep.” 

“T am_ sure 
she did,” I an- 
swered. ‘I 
should like to 
have seen her.” 

“T always 
thought that 
dead people 
were cold,” he 
continued ; “but 
she was warm— 
after death she 
was very warm. 
The next day 
she was cold, 
but not icy—not 
as books des- 
cribe the dead.” 

“She died 
suddenly and 
was young,” I an- 
swered. “ Some- 
times chemical 
changes account 
for warmth after 
death. Now, 
Raymond, I am 
gcing to see you 
to your room ; 
you must go to 
bed at once.” 

“No, I shall 
stay here.” 

“Just as you please,” I answered. ‘There 
is a sofa here, a comfortable one. You must 
tie down and go to sleep.” 

“ My dear fellow,” he answered, “I have 
not slept since Maggie died.” 

“You will to-night, for I am going to give 
you a sleeping draught.” 

“T don’t think I'll take it. Should she 
visit me again, she would think my conduct 
heartless.” 

“No, she won’t—she sleeps well, and so 
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must you. Come, lie down. You need not 
even undress ; all I want you to do is to 
rest.” He was a bigger man than I, but I 
forced him to obey me. He lay down 
obediently on the sofa. I put a rug over 
him, and then going to my bag which lay on 
the floor, I took out a small medicine chest, 
mixed a certain draught, and gave it to him. 
In five minutes he was soundly asleep, and I 
could leave the room. 

Berring was waiting to speak tome. Old 
Jasper hovered about in the passages. 
Berring assured me that all was ready for the 
morrow’s ceremony. I said I wished it to 
be as quiet as possible, and to take place 
early in the day. 
Berring said this 
should be done, 
and proposed 
that Mr. Herbert, 
the vicar, who 
was to officiate, 
should come and 
see me that even- 
ing. 
“T will see him 
to-morrow,” =I 
said. “It is too 
late now.” 

Then the men 
began to question 
me with regard 
to Raymond. 
“Was he really 
insane? Had Mrs. 
Raymond gone 
out of her mind 
beforeshe died?” 

“Tam sorry 
that I am unable 
to answer you,” I 
replied.“ Mrs. 
Raymond died 
from the effects 
of shock, caused 
by a railway ac- 
cident, and her 
husband’s_ mind 
is at present in a very disturded condition. If 
great care is exercised, however, and he is 
spared all undue excitement, I trust soon to see 
an improvement in him. Iam nowgoing to sit 
in his room, and will wish you good-night.” 

The men retired, and I went softly back to 
the shaded study, and sat down in a chair by 
the fire. Raymond was sound asleep. I 
knew that by his tranquil and regular breath- 
ing. I also thought it extremely unlikely 
that he would wake before the morning. The 
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bromidia I had given him would produce 
deeper and deeper slumber as the hours 
went by. There was a possibility also that 
he might awake calm, self-possessed, and in 
his right mind once more. 

I sat on by the fire, and my thoughts 
wandered back to the tragic events of the 
last few days. The house was intensely quiet, 
but a bright light burnt in the hall, where 
the coffin on its dais of flowers lay, the central 
object of attraction. There lay the bride, and 
here was I taking care of the bridegroom. 

All of a sudden I felt an intense desire to 
look once again on the face of the dead girl. 
I felt almost a sense of shock as this wish 
came over me. Why should I disturb the 
peaceful dead? Why not respect poor Ray- 
mond’s desire that no eyes should look on 
his wife after death but his? I banished the 
thought almost as soon as it came, but not 
effectually, for it returned again, again, and 
yet again. Then, to add force to my wish, 
I recalled Raymond’s words. 

“ After death she was warm—she grew cold 
later on, but was never icy.” 

“Good God!” I said to myself, springing 
to my feet in my agitation, ‘““and no medical 
man, not even a professional nurse, saw this 
poor soul after death. No one expected her 
death. When I saw her last she was hysteri- 
cal, nervous, over-wrought. 

“There was no doubt that she was either 
partly or wholly insane. She was suffering 
from shock, and shock might lead to— 
to—to cafalepsy/ How do I know that 
she is dead? I will not rest until I find 
out for myself whether the spirit has really 
left this body.” I felt painfully excited; but 
with the excitement came also an accompany- 
ing coolness and steadiness of nerve. 

“What an ass Grey was not to see Mrs. 
Raymond,” I said to myself. “Certainly 
death certificates ought to be altered—no 
medical man ought to be allowed to give one 
unless he has first seen the body, and testified 
with his own eyes to the presence of death. 
In this case, no one capable of judging saw 
that poor girl. Her husband lost his self- 
control-— his mind was overbalanced — he 
became possessed with a desire, which was 
absolute insanity, to bring her here without a 
moment’s delay. She was-put into her coffin 
far toosoon. Why did not I see her when I 
arrived at Llanmordaff late yesterday evening? 
God grant she has not died from suffocation. 
Anyhow, there is no peace for me until I 
solve this question.” 

I went softly into the hall and, ringing a 
bell, summoned Jasper on the scene. 
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For every reason it was well I should have 
a witness of my actions, and also someone to 
render me assistance if necessary. I much 
wondered, however, if the old man had nerve 
to witness my performance, ‘Thank God, at 
least Raymond was sleeping. Suppose, how- 
ever, that he awakened suddenly, that he 
came into the hall? I turned my mind 
resolutely from this contingency. Jasper was 
standing before me with the scared look still 
very manifest on his white old face. For 
some reason I preferred his assistance to 
that of Berring, the steward. 

“Fetch me a screw-driver,” I said, when 
the old man appeared. I spoke as sharply 
and incisively as I could. “ Be quick about 
it,” I continued, “don’t make any noise.” 

Jasper pottered away in some bewilder- 
ment. He returned with the necessary 
instrument in the course of a few minutes. 

“Now,” I said, “I want you to do some- 
thing for me.” 

“Certainly, doctor.” 

“T want you, whatever happens, to keep 
your nerve. I am anxious, for reasons which 
I need not explain to you, to open the 
coffin.” 

“ Good Lord !” cried the man, falling back. 

“Keep quiet,” I said, sternly ; “you can 
control yourself if you wish. I intend to 
open the shell in which Mrs. Raymond has 
been placed. It so happens that no medical 
man has seen her since her death. This, in 
my opinion, ought never to be allowed—there 
are cases on record where inexperienced 
people have mistaken a disease called 
catalepsy for actual death. In order to 
satisfy my own mind, I mean now to look at 
the body. In case, however—as, alas, is most 
probable—Mrs. Raymond is really dead, I do 
not wish your master to know anything of 
this, either now or at any time in the future. 
Can I trust you with so grave a secret ?” 

“You can, doctor, you can.” 

“Thank you,” I answered. “TI felt sure 
that your courage would rise to the occasion. 
Remember, too, that I am your master’s 
friend as well as his medical adviser.” 

“Be you Dr. Halifax, sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

A look of relief passed over the man’s 
face. 

“That’s all right, then,” he said. “ We all 
know what Mr. Raymond thinks of you, sir. 
I'll do anything you want me to do, Dr. 
Halifax, only it isn’t necessary for me to see 
the poor missus too, sir?” 

“Certainly not. I wish you to stand by 
that study door with your hand on the key. 
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The moment you hear the least movement 
within, turn the key quietly in the lock. 
That is all. Whatever happens, under no 
emergency are you to uttera sound. Now 
this will be quickly over, and you can turn 
your back on me if you like.” 

I swept the many wreaths of white flowers 
aside, and began 
to unscrew the 
shell which con- 
tained the body. 
My great fear 
that the unfor 


tunate girl might have been suffocated in 
her coffin was immediately relieved by the 
fact that the badly and hastily made shell 
was anything but air-proof —the lid did 
not fit—and although the white velvet 
covering gave the coffin a fairly respectable 
appearance, it was evidently the work of 
an unaccustomed hand. I quickly un- 
screwed it, and, lifting the lid, looked down 
at the fair face of the dead. Mrs. Raymond 
looked beautiful in her last sleep. Her 
hands were folded in conventional fashion 
on her breast—her head drooped slightly to 
one side, her lips were parted, and there 
was a faint, a very faint, tinge of colour on 
her cheeks. I eagerly seized one of the 
hands, and felt for the pulse in the wrist. 
After a long time I fancied that I dis- 
tinguished a throb. The hands were limp. 
There was no rigidity apparent anywhere. 

“Merciful heavens!” I exclaimed, under 
my breath. ‘“ How could any but a madman 
have thought this sleeping girl dead ?” 

I took some strong smelling salts out of 
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my pocket, and applied them to the nostrils. 
There was a very faint movement. That was 
enough. 

“ Jasper,” I said, speaking as steadily as I 
could, ‘‘ come here.” 

The man obeyed, shuddering and faltering. 

I went up to him and took his hands. I 
verily believe that tears 
were dimming my eyes. 

“ Thank God,” I mut- 
tered under my breath. 
Aloud I said :— 

“There has been an 
awful mistake made— 
but Iam in time to put 
it right. Now, Jasper, 
on your self-control at 
this moment everything 
depends. Mrs. Raymond 
is not dead ; but we must 
get her out of her coffin 
before she comes to con- 
sciousness, or the 
shock may really 
kill her.” 

The poor old 
man turned so 
white that 1 
thought he would 
fall. I held the 
smeiling salts to 
his nose. 

“Keep up,” I 
said, “if you love 
your master. Think 
and wonder afterwards as much as you like. 
Just obey me now. ‘Tell me, is there a bed- 
room quite ready to receive Mrs. Raymond?” 

“Yes, sir; the room that has been newly got 
ready for my master and his bride. It is all fully 
prepared, fire burning there, and everything.” 

“Ts it a cheerful room?” 

“Beautiful, doctor; furnished new by 
Liberty.” 

“That’s all right. Is there a woman of 
any kind in this house ?” 

“Of course, Dr. Halifax.” 

“A woman with a head on her shoulders, 
I mean—someone who can act promptly and 
show self-control ?” 

“There’s Mrs. Adams, the . housekeeper. 
Shall I fetch her?” 

“Tf you think she won't scream. If you 
think she will behave just as admirably as 
you are doing at the present moment, she 
can go into the bedroom and get it ready. 
Go to her as quickly as you can, Jasper, and 
bring me down a hot blanket. Now, be 
quick. We have not an instant to lose.” 
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My nerve inspired the old man. He 
rushed away eagerly, and I hovered ina fever 
of impatience between the study door and 
the open coffin. All would be lost, indeed, if 
Raymond awoke now. He did not stir, 
however, and I owned to myself that my fears 
made me unduly anxious. 

After a time, which seemed an eternity, 
Jasper returned with the blanket. 

I wrapped it tenderly round the sleeping 
girl’s slender form, lifted her in my arms, and 
carried her upstairs. She was placed in a warm 
bed, restoratives of different kinds were im- 
mediately applied, and in about a quarter of an 
hour she opened her eyes and smiled at me. 

She recognised me immediately, and asked 
where she was. 

“In bed,” I said. ‘You are going to 
have this cup of beef-tea, and then you are to 
have another sleep. You have been ill, but 
are much better.” 

“T don’t remember anything,” she said, in a 
drowsy tone; “ but I want Will. Where is he?” 

“He shall come to you very soon; now 
go to sleep.” 

Isat by her until she fell into a gentle, 
natural slumber, then, motioning Mrs. Adams 
to take my place by her side, I went down- 
stairs. 

Jasper and Berring, whom he had sum- 
moned, were both standing by the open 
coffin. Both men looked dazed, as well they 
might. Jasper rubbed his hand several times 
across his eyes. 

“ Now, look here,” I said to them both. 
“You are immediately to get rid of all that. 
Every trace of it must be taken away, flowers 
and all, and the hall restored to its normal 
condition. Do youhear me? This must be 
done before Mr. Raymond awakes, and what 
is more, as you value your master’s life and 
reason, you two men are never to mention 
the subject of this night to him, or to anyone 
else in the place. I myself will see Mr. 
Herbert, the clergyman, in the morning, and 
you, Berring, can go round and stop all 
funeral proceedings immediately.” 

The men promised to do everything that 
I wished, and I spent the rest of the night 
between the two rooms where the husband 
and wife each slept unconscious of the other. 

The grey dawn was breaking when Will 
opened his eyes. He stretched himself at 
first, looked round him drowsily, and stared 
at me in some astonishment. 

“Why, Halifax, old man,” he began. 

Then memory returned to him. The poor 
fellow turned ghastly pale, and put his hand 
to his brow. 
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“T forgot for a moment,” he began. 

“What did you forget?” I answered, 
cheerfully. ‘Come up to your wife. She is 
rather tired after her journey, but is awake 
now, and has been asking for you incessantly 
for over an hour.” 

“ But, Halifax, you forget—you must have 
taken leave of your senses—Maggie is dead 
—this is the day of her funeral.” 

“That is not the case,” I answered, speak- 
ing on purpose in as matter-of-fact a tone 
as possible. “The state of things is this: 
Mrs. Raymond’s death was assumed far too 
quickly. You behaved in a very extraordinary 
way when you allowed no doctor to see her. 
As matters turned out, she was only having a 
long sleep. I opened her coffin last night— 
(for goodness’ sake, keep quiet, man—don't 
excite yourself—it is all right)—I opened her 
coffin, and found that she was beginning to 
awake. She is now in bed, doing well, taking 
nourishment, and asking for you.” 

Poor Raymond’s face was a picture—he 
staggered for a moment, clutching my 
shoulder with a grip of iron, but presently he 
recovered himself. The news was too gcod 
not to restore his mental equilibrium. 

“Now, look here,” I said,“ you are all right, 
and joy need never kill anyone; but remember 
that your wife knows nothing of this, and if 
you wish her to keep her reason, she must 
never know. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, yes, of course I do. But I am stunned. 
I can’t take the thing in. Has my wife really 
got her reason back ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then she doesn't dislike me now ?” 

“(;ood heavens, no—she’s longing for you 
to go to her.” 

“ My God, how can I thank Thee ?” said 
voor Raymond. ‘“ Halifax, old man, let me 
pass.” 

“You are not to go to your wife in that state. 
Have a bath and a shave, change your things 
—go quietly into the room, sit by her side and 
talk commonplaces. There is not the least 
hurry. She is very calm at the present moment, 
and you must on no account excite her.” 

“T'll do anything in the world you tell me, 
Halifax—sow can I thank you?” 

“ By doing what I say.” 


These things happened two years ago. Ray- 
mond and his wife are the happiest people of 
my acquaintance. Neither of them haveshown 
a trace of insanity from that day to this, and 
Mrs. Raymond never knows, nor will, I think, 
anyone ever tell her, how she eame home as 
a bride to Raymond Towers. 
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yf) AM generally far too busy to 

| leave town for Christmas, but 
SJ one December comes vividly 
Si now before my memory, when, 
2| feeling the need of change and 
partial rest, I was induced to 
spend a week with my friends, the Onslows, 
at their beautiful country seat in Hampshire. 

The house was full of guests, several of 
whom I knew already. My host was an old 
college friend ; his wife was a distant relation 
of my own. For the first day or two of my 
visit I almost forgot that I was a doctor, and 
enjoyed the merry season as thoroughly as 
the youngest present. 

There were three guests in the house who 
from the very first aroused my strong interest. 
One of these was a bright-looking young 
fellow of the name of Oliver ; the others were 
two young girls, one of eighteen, the other 
a child of ten. 

The open secret quickly reached my ears 
that Oliver and Frances Wilton were engaged 
to be married. ‘They were a devoted couple 
—at least, that was my first impression; I 
had reason afterwards to fancy that the 
devotion was mostly on the part of the lover, 
and that the young lady, beautiful as she was 
to look at, had that callous nature to which 
strong feeling was impossible. 

Miss Wilton was a contrast to her little 
sister, who was a perfect whirlwind of im- 
petuosity, high spirits, laughter, and noise. 
The little girl, whose name was Rosamond, 
was a favourite with everyone in the house, 
and as she happened to be the only child of 
the party, all kinds of liberties were permitted 
to her. 

On the morning of my third day at Holm- 
wood, I was strolling through the shrubberies 
after breakfast when I came face to face with 
my host, Jack Onslow, in earnest conversa- 
tion with Captain Oliver. 

“Look here,” said Jack, the moment he 
met me, “you are the very man I want. 
Here’s Oliver in a dreadful state of mind. I 
tell him he cannot do better than consult 
you. You will quickly show him that he is 
merely suffering from an attack of the nerves.” 

“ But you have noticed it yourself —confess 
that you have,” said Oliver, turning and look- 
ing full at his host. 


“Oh, I confess nothing,” said Jack. “ You 
had better confide in Halifax. Have a cigar, 
Halifax? Now I will leave you and Jim to 
have your conference together.” 

Whether Oliver would have confided in 
me at that moment I cannot say, but before 
I could accept Onslow’s cigar or make any 
suitable reply, a shrill little voice was heard 
calling to us, and the next instant Rosamond 
Wilton, her hair streaming behind her and 
her eyes bright from excitement, rushed up. 

“Jim, Jim,” she exclaimed, addressing 
Oliver, “Frances wants you to do something 
for her. Oh, you needn't go to the 
house,” as he was preparing to start off. 
“She wants you to go to the chemist at 
Market Lea at once. Take this note with 
you. The chemist will give you some medi- 
cine that you are to bring back. Please go at 
once, Jim.” 

“Ts Frances ill?” asked Oliver. 

“J don’t know—I don’t think she is quite 
well. Anyhow, she wants you to go at once 
—will you?” 

“That I will, of course,” said Oliver, his 
face brightening. “Tell her so, Rosamond.” 

Rosamond darted away, and I turned to 
the young man. 

“T should like a walk,” I said; “may I 
come with you ?” 

“With pleasure,” he replied. 

We started immediately, cutting across an 
open common as the nearest way to the little 
town. 

When I saw Oliver talking to Onslow, he 
seemed undoubtedly depressed, but now he 
had recovered his usual spirits. He was a 
handsome young man of about five-and- 
twenty, with bright eyes, a resolute face, and 
an upright bearing. He was a captain in 
a crack regiment, and I understood that he 
was rich. I was at least ten years his senior. 
He represented the happy boy to me, and 
certainly gave me no hint of any possible 
cause for melancholy during our brisk walk. 

We reached the chemist’s. I waited out- 
side while Oliver went in to execute his com- 
mission. After about a moment’s absence 
he joined me, perturbation now very evident 
on his face. 

“Took here, Dr. Halifax,” he said, “I 
wonder if you can help me.” 
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“With pleasure, if I can,” I replied. 

“Well, I wish you would come into the 
shop and speak to this stupid chemist. He 
refuses to give me the medicine which Miss 
Wilton has written for. He says he cannot 
supply it without a prescription, and that 
I must go back and get one. Frances 
evidently wants it very badly, and will be 
vexed at this delay. As you are a doctor, 
perhaps you can manage the matter.” 

I entered the shop immediately, and went 
up to the chemist. He was holding Miss 
Wilton’s open letter in his hand. 

“This gentleman is a doctor,” said Oliver. 
“ He'll make it all right. You had better let 
me have the medicine at once, as I know 
the lady wants it.” 

“Perhaps the doctor will write a prescrip- 
tion,” said the chemist. 

“T cannot do so, unless I know what is 
required,” I said. “ What medicine has Miss 
Wilton written for?” 

“ Are you her medical attendant, sir?” 

“No.” 

“Then please pardon me, I am not per- 
mitted to tell you. ‘This note is confidential.” 

As he spoke he tore it into several pieces, 
and flung the fragments beneath the counter. 
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“Tam sorry to disoblige,” he said, “ but 
the contents of Miss Wilton’s note are 
strictly private. If you, sir, as a doctor will 
see the lady, I have no doubt everything will 
be put right.” 

“You did well not to betray a confidence,” 
I said, briefly, to the man, and then I hurried 
Oliver out of the shop. 

All his good humour and high spirits had 
left him. He showed more disturbance than 
I thought the occasion warranted. 

“Don’t be distressed,” I said to him, 
soothingly. “If Miss Wilton will allow me, 
I'll see her as soon as ever we get back to 
Holmwood, and will supply her with a 
proper prescription for anything she may 
require. ‘There is nothing to alarm yourself 
about in the chemist refusing to supply a 
certain medicine without a prescription. A 
chemist lays himself open to a large penalty 
if he does so. Miss Wilton is probably 
suffering from toothache, and has sent for 
chloroform or something of that nature.” 

“Oh, it is not this alone,” answered the 
poor fellow. “It’s this and a hundred other 
things added on to it.” 

Here he paused and gave me a quick 
glance of interrogation. After a moment he 
said, with a certain reluct- 
ance :— 

“Onslow says that you 
are awfully good-natured, 
Dr. Halifax.” 

“T should be a brute if 
I took up the medical 
profession and were not 
good-natured to people in 
trouble,” I replied. 

“Well, that’s just what 
I am: I’m in an awful 
state of perplexity. Onslow 
laughs at me; but, then, 
he’s not a doctor. I’m 
convinced this is a case 
for a medical man. May 
I state it to you?” 

“T shall be delighted to 
give you any advice in my 
power,” I replied. 

“Tt isn’t about myself. 
It’s about Frances. You 
know, of course, that we 
are engages! to be married ? 
You have seen her—I 
think you sat next her last 
evening at dinner. Do 
you mind giving me your 
candid opinion about 
her?” 
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“She is a very pretty girl,” I replied. 

“Oh, yes, yes—I don’t mean her appear- 
ance. If you were asked about her—her 
health, mental and physical, what would you 
say?” ' 

“ Nothing ; for I know nothing.” 

“T always thought doctors could sce 
farther than most men,” answered Oliver, 
almost with irritation. “I tell you what 
it is: Frances, to all intents and purposes, 
is a dead woman, a statue cut in marble. 
She can move, she can speak, she can look 
lovely, she can eat—a little, not- much—but 
she can no more love, she can no more feel 
than if she were really the marble I have 
likened her to. We have been engaged for 
six months ; I have been away for over four. 
When I parted with her last she was Rosa- 
mond grown up. Think of Rosamond with 
her fire, her overflowing spirits, her vivacity. 
Is Frances like Rosamond now ?” 

“No,” I said. “I have noticed the two 
sisters and observed the great contrast be- 
tween them. The little one has a great deal 
of colour and her eyes are bright. Miss 
Wilton is deadly pale, and pretty as her eyes 
are, their expression is dull.” 

“They usen’t to have a dull expression,” 
said Oliver. ‘Six months ago they had 
plenty of sparkle and life in them, and her 
cheeks were just like roses. But,” con- 
tinued the poor fellow, “it is not the physical 
change that cuts me to the heart, it’s the— 
the absence of all life ; all—all affection ; all 
interest in me and everything else. We are 
to be married in two months’ time ; Frances 
has not the least idea of breaking off our en- 
gagement. There’s not a scrap of the flirt 
about her ; but I might as well make a bride 
of a doll, or a bit of marble, for all the real 
interest she takes.” 

“Was she excitable and affectionate when 
first you were engaged ?” I inquired. 

“Yes —yes—rather/” He coloured as he 
spoke. 

“ Did you ever ask her if she felt ill?” 

“Often. She says that she is in perfect 
health ; but, oh! the apathy in her eves! 
Sometimes, Dr. Halifax, 1 am inclined to fear 
that her mind is deranged.” 

“T don’t think there is the least occasion 
for you to alarm yourself on that score,” I 
said. “Do you think Miss Wilton will see 
me as a medical man?” 

“IT am sure she won’t. Nothing makes 
her so much annoyed as the faintest hint 
that she is not in perfect health.” 

“She cannot maintain the position that 
she is in perfect health when she sends you 
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off in a hurry for a certain medicine to the 
chemist. Look here, Captain Oliver, I'll take 
it upon myself to see her as soon as ever I 
go home. You may trust me to respect your 
confidence, and if there is anything really 
wrong, I think I can soon discover it.” 

I had scarcely said these last words before 
the sound of hurrying feet caused us both to 
look up. Little Rosamond Wilton had come 
up the road to meet us. 

“I came for the medicine,” she panted. 
“ Give it to me, Jim.” 

“Unfortunately, I haven't got it, 
Oliver. 

“ Not got it? What will poor Frances do?” 

“Tam ever so sorry, but it is her own 
fault. She forgot to send the prescription.” 

“No, she didn’t forget ; she hadn’t got the 
prescription. Collins has it. Oh, what an 
awful worry this is! What a stupid, stupid 
chemist! Frances wrote to him, and told 
him exactly what she wanted. He might 
have sent the medicine to her. Poor darling, 
she is nearly wild with misery now ; and 
what will she do if there is any further delay ? 
What a cruel chemist !” 

‘“No, Rosamond, he is not cruel,” I said. 
“The law forbids chemists to give certain 
drugs without proper prescriptions. The 
chemist could not have acted otherwise.” 

“Then Frances will die!” exclaimed the 
child, stamping her little foot on the ground, 
and tears filling her bright brown eyes. 
“Frances will die. She can’t go on suffer- 
ing like this, it is quite impossible. You 
don’t know. You can’t guess. It is dread- 
ful!” 

“T can soon put your sister right,” I said, 
in a confident tone. “‘T'ake me to her im- 
mediately.” 

“You are a doctor, aren’t you?” she in- 
quired. 

“Yes; the right person to see your sister 
if she is suffering.” 

“ But she won't have any doctor except 
Collins.” 

“Who is Collins?” 

“A nurse. She was with Frances once 
when she was ill. And now she always 
sends for her if she feels the least bit of any- 
thing the matter with her.” 

“Well,” I said, after a pause, “we are 
wasting time. Your sister is in pain. Collins 
is not here, and I am. ‘Take me to her 
immediately.” 

“Yes, Rosamond, do as you are told,” 
said Oliver. 

“She'll be angry; but I can’t help it,” 
murmured the child under her breath. 


” 


said 
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She took my hand, and we went quickly to 
the house. 

In another moment I found myself in Miss 
Wilton’s presence. I gave one glance at her 
face, and then told Rosamond to leave us. I 
knew what was the matter. The young girl 
was in the complete state of prostration 
caused by acute neurosthenia. Her respir- 
ation was hurried—she scarcely noticed me 
when I came into the room. She was lying 
ona sofa. I took her hand in mine and felt 
her pulse. It was beating one hundred and 
fifty times to the minute. Miss Wilton was 
very ill, and it was not difficult for me to 
ascertain the cause of this complete nervous 
prostration. I pushed up her sleeve and saw 
certain marks on her slightly wasted arm, 
which told me but too plainly that she was 
the victim of morphonism. The whole 
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situation was now perfectly plain. Miss 
Wilton had suddenly come to the end of her 
supply of morphia, and was at present going 
through the awful storm of abstinence. 

I thought for a moment, and then made 
up my mind that, whatever the future con- 
sequences, there was only one thing to be 
done at present. I went to the bell and 
rang it sharply. 

A servant appeared in answer to my 
summons. 

“Can you tell me if Mrs. Onslow is at 
home?” J asked, 
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“T don't know, sir; I'll inquire.” 

“Tf she is in any of the sitting-rooms or 
about the grounds, send a footman to ask 
her to come to me immediately, to Miss 
Wilton’s room.” 

‘The servant withdrew, and in about ten 
minutes’ time Mildred Onslow _ hastily 
appeared. 

“What do you want with me?” she asked. 
Then as her eyes fell on Miss Wilton’s 
prostrate form, she uttered a startled exclama- 
tion. 

“What is the matter with poor, dear 
Frances? How frightfully ill she looks !” 

“She is very ill,” I replied, ‘but I think I 
can soon relieve her. She is suffering from 
a most acute nervous attack, and I intend to 
inject a little morphia under the skin. That 
will quickly restore her to a more normal 
condition. Please stay 
with her, Mildred, while 
I fetch my bag of drugs 
and instruments.” 

I rushed away, fetched 
a bottle of morphia and 
a hypodermic _ syringe, 
and quickly injected a 
dose which contained 
one grain of morphine. 

The relief was almost 
instantaneous. Miss Wil- 
ton opened her eyes, 
gave a sigh of intense 
pleasure, and presently 
sat up. She was still 
bewildered, however, and 
scarcely recognised who 
were present. 

“She is much better,” 
I said to Mrs. Onslow, 
“but I should like her 
to keep very quiet for the 
rest of the day. Please 
send some soup or some 
other strong nourishment 
to her here. She will do 
best to stay in this room for to-day. Perhaps 
you will come and sit with her for a little in 
the afternoon. Now I want to have a short 
talk with my patient by herself.” 

When I said this I noticed an uneasy 
glance in Miss Wilton’s eyes, which showed 
me how rapidly she was returning to a con- 
valescent stage. 

“Need Mildred go away?” she asked. 
“T am much better now. You must have 
given me something to relieve that horrible, 
horrible pain.” 

“Yes, I gave you a dose of morphia,” I said, 
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“Ah, then, of course I am better,” she 
remarked, with a sigh of relief. 

“Yes,” I said, “you may be able to have 
anice sleep by-and-by, but there are one or 
two points I should like to talk over with 
you first. I shall not take up more than a 
moment or two of your time.” 

Mildred left the room, and Miss Wilton 
seated herself with her back to the light. 

“T may as well state frankly,” I said at 
once, “that when I came into the room just 
now, your condition filled me with alarm. 
You were terribly weak, your respiration was 
hurried, your pulse quick. You had 
symptoms also of spinal exhaustion. I came 
to tell you that Captain Oliver had failed to 
get the medicine which you sent for.” 

“Why failed?” she asked, in a quick, ner- 
vous voice. 

“ Because you had not sent a prescription. 
Chemists are forbidden by law to supply 
certain poisonous drugs without written in- 
structions from a medical man. No such 
instructions accompanied your letter; there- 
fore the medicine was not supplied.” 

“ Did you go with Jim to see the chemist?” 

“T walked with him to Market I.ea.” 

“And the—the--—-” Miss Wilton 
rosé from her chair, “the chemist showed 
you my letter?” 

“No, the chemist was quite faithful to the 
trust you reposed in him.” 

She sank back again on her seat, while an 
expression of intense relief swept over her 
young but worn face. 

“Your little sister met us on our return 
home, and told us that you were in a state of 
suffering,” I continued, “so I hastened to 
the rescue.” 

“You are very kind,” she replied, “and 
you have relieved my suffering for the time.” 

She shuddered slightly as she spoke. She 
knew but too well how evanescent the small 
dose of morphia I had injected would be in 
its effects. 

“Tt is tiresome about that prescription,” 
she continued. “ Nothing relieves me like 
that special medicine.” 

“Then you are subject to these attacks?” 

“Oc—occasionally.” ‘This word came out 
with great reluctance. 

“ Perhaps I could write you a prescription 
somewhat similar to the one you have lost?” 

She looked at me with intense eagerness. 
Then her eyes fell. 

“No, thank you,” she said. “My medi- 
cine partakes of the nature of a—a quack 
medicine. It suits me better than anything 
else. I think I'll send for a nurse who has 
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often been of use to me. Her name is 
Collins. I should like to telegraph for her. 
‘That can be managed, can it not ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered; “where does 
she live ?” 

“In London.” 

“She cannot get to you before the 
evening,” I answered. “ And in the mean- 
time you may have another attack. Of 
course, I am not prepared to say what causes 
them.” Here I looked hard at her. She 
trembled and shrank from me. “Iam not 
prepared to say what causes your attacks,” I 
repeated; “but I have seen precisely 
similar ones occasioned by the abstinence 
from morphia in the victims of morphonism. 
A small dose of the poison invariably gives 
relief, as it did in your case, Only that it 
is quite impossible to imagine that you can 
be the victim of such a pernicious habit, I 
should say that you took morphia secretly.” 

“As if that were likely,” she stammered : 
“TI hope—-I should not do anything 
wicked of that sort.” 

“It certainly is a very wicked habit,” I 
replied, “Cand leads to the most disastrous 
results: the wreck of life in its fullest 
sense, the destruction of all the moral 
qualities. For instance, the morphia-maniac 
thinks nothing of telling lies, however truth- 
ful he may have been before he became the 
victim of this habit. Well, I will leave you 
now, as you look inclined to sleep, and sleep 
will be beneficial to you. If you feel a 
return of the painful symptoms which pros- 
trated you this morning, send for me, and I 
will inject a little more morphia.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she answered, with a 
look of gratitude. And now she prepared 
to settle herself comfortably on the sofa. 

“You won't forget to telegraph for 
Collins?” she said, as I was leaving the 
room. 

“You 
answered, 

She supplied me with it, and I left her. 

I must confess that I felt much puzzled 
how to act. Miss Wilton was a morphia- 
maniac. Her flimsy half denial of the fact 
was but in keeping with her disease. Should 
I tell the truth to poor Oliver? 

I thought over the circumstances of the 
case briefly, and then resolved to take 
Mildred Onslow into my confidence. I saw 
her alone immediately after lunch, and told 
her what I had discovered. 

“ How dreadful!” she exclaimed, when I 
had finished my short story. “It seems 
almost impossible to believe that Frances, of 
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all people, could he addicted to such a vice, 
and yet you said you saw the marks on her 
arm?” 

“JT did, but even without that evidence all 
the other symptoms point to the same con- 
clusion.” 

“But what can be her motive?” said 
Mildred. ‘Six months ago there could not 
have been a brighter, dearer girl in existence. 
She was so happy in her engagement too; in 
short, she was the very personification of 
perfect health, happiness, and all the graces 
which adorn young womanhood.” 

“You cannot say that she is the personi- 
fication of these things now,” I replied. 

“No; she is much changed—Jim notices 
it—he is very unhappy. Oh, poor Frances! 
Is there any chance of her being cured ?” 

“Yes, if she will help herself. She is par- 
ticularly weak, however. I seldom saw anyone 
as young so completely under the influence 
of the drug. I could not counsel complete 
abstinence from it at the present moment, 
and I intend to inject morphia again to-night. 
We have now, however, to decide imme- 


diately on two things: is the nurse Collins 
Vol. vi —78. 
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to be telegraphed for, and is 
Captain Oliver to be told?” 

Before Mildred could reply, 
the door of the room where we 
were talking was abruptly 
opened and Oliver himself, 
looking perturbed and heated, 
came in. 

“T saw you two talking 
through the window,” he said, 
“and could not restrain my 
impatience. I know you are 
discussing Frances’s condition, 
and perhaps you are intending 
to conceal some particulars from 
me. Now, I insist upon know- 
ing the truth immediately.” 

Mildred coloured and _hesi- 
tated. 

“ Dr. Halifax and I were just 
wondering whether we ought to 
send for a nurse of the name 
of Collins,” she began. 

“Collins,” repeated Oliver, 
abruptly. He laughed in a 
somewhat harsh manner. 
“ Rosamond and I telegraphed 
for Collins half an hour ago,” 
he said. “What zs the use of 
hesitating about a natural wish 
of that sort? I suppose a sick 
girl may be at liberty to send 
for the nurse she fancies ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“And now I want the truth,” he con- 
tinued. “ What is the matter with Frances?” 

Before I could reply, Mildred came 
suddenly up to me. There was an imploring 
look on her face. She did not speak, how- 
ever, and the next moment hastily left the 
room. 

I looked at Oliver. He was startlingly 
white round his eyes and lips. 

“You know what ails Miss Wilton,” he 
began. ‘For God's sake, whatever it is, 
don’t make a mystery of it. I can bear the 
truth, whatever it is. Is she dying?” 

“ Almost as bad,” I murmured to myself. 

Aloud I said, “ Nothing of the sort. You 
want the truth, so you must have it. I warn 
you in advance that it is startling and painful. 
Miss Wilton is a confirmed morphia-maniac.” 

“Nonsense,” said Oliver. He looked as 
if he would much like to knock me down. I 
walked to the window before I replied. 

“T told you that the truth would be pain- 
ful. That is it. That simple fact accounts 
for the change which you spoke to me of. I 
have seen such things before, but never, 
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never, in one so young, so apparently healthy 
and happy. I had my suspicions even while 
you were speaking to me, but when I saw the 
young lady, all doubts were solved imme- 
diately.” 

“What were her symptoms ?” 

“Those which invariably arise when the 
unhappy victim is from any cause deprived of 
the accustomed stimulant. The larger the 
quantity of morphia taken, the gréater is the 
distress when it is done without. When I 
came to Miss Wilton, she was almost zx 
extremis. This fact shows that she has been 
accustomed to injecting large doses.” 

“Injecting !” 

“Yes, with a hypodermic syringe. 
are many marks on her arm.” 

“Did you do anything for her relief?” 

“Yes, the only thing. I gave her more 
morphia.” : 

“Why 2?” 

“T will tell you why presently. 
immediately to decide on now is: 
what is to be done when this 
nurse arrives? I must say plainly 
I am sorry you telegraphed for 
her.” 

Oliver was about to reply when 
I interrupted him. 

“T suspect the nurse,” I con- 
tinued, “but forewarned is fore- 
armed. As soon as ever she 
comes, I shall have an interview 
with her, and tax her with what I 
feel is the truth. In the mean- 
time, I shall consider Miss Wilton 
my patient, and as I have begun 
to prescribe for her will go on 
doing so. And now, Captain 
Oliver, your part is to look cheerful 
and to pretend to know nothing. 
I want you to go and sit with 
Miss Wilton for a short time this 
afternoon. If she confides in you, 
well and good. She may possibly 
do so, for she has had a good 
fright, I can assure you; but if 
she does not, you must treat 
her as if you knew nothing. 
Remember.” 

“Oh, yes, T’ll remember,” said 
Oliver. His face worked; I saw 
that he was struggling with emotion, and left 
him. 

At six o'ciock that evening Collins arrived. 
I saw her before she was admitted to Miss 
Wilton’s presence ; she was a thin, refined- 
looking woman, neatly dressed, and with an 
almost lady-like manner and appearance. Her 
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face was sharp and pale ; she had light, thin, 
auburn hair, and very pale-blue eyes with 
white eyelashes. I took a dislike to her on 
the spot. 

“T wish to see you,” I began, “ to tell you 
I have discovered what ails Miss Wilton. 
She is a morphia-maniac of a most confirmed 
type.” 

; "The nurse started when I said this. I saw 
denial on her lips, but she quickly took her 
cue, and spoke in a deprecating tone. 

“Ah!” she said, “that fact is no news to 
me. Poor dear! How often have I begged 
of her not to get under the influence of this 
pernicious drug.” 

“Your entreaties have been quite without 
effect,” I replied. ‘I am glad, however, that 
you are fully awake to the danger Miss 
Wilton runs. The victims of morphonism 
go through many phases—Miss Wilton is 
rapidly approaching that of direct poisoning, 
and if the drug is freely administered now, 
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she will undoubtedly de. I say this to warn 
you, on no account whatever, to inject 
morphia. Iam her medical man, and I will 
give it her myself when necessary. Have you 
a hypodermic syringe and morphia with you?” 

My question was so direct that the woman 
coloured and stammered. 
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“T always carry these things about with 
me,” she said, more truthfully than I expected. 
“No one can ever tell, in a profession like 
mine, when they may be required.” 

“That is quite true,” I replied ; ‘but under 
the present circumstances I should be glad 
if you would give both the morphia and the 
syringe to me. Thus, if your patient begs 
of you to administer the drug, it will be out 
of your power to yield to her entreaties.” 

She looked at me hard when I said this, 
and then, opening a hand-bag, she gave me 
a small bottle containing some of the 
dangerous fluid, and a little case which held 
the syringe. 

After putting a few more questions, during 
which I elicited the information that Nurse 
Collins had been trained at Guy’s Hospital, 
I took her myself to Miss Wilton’s room. 

There was no mistaking the look of relief 
which spread itself over the young girl’s face 
when she saw her. 

“Oh, nurse, you have come!” she ex- 
claimed, and, tottering forward, she flung 
herself into the woman’s arms. 

I closed the door softly behind me. I felt 
more uneasy than I cared to own. It is true 
I had secured the syringe and the morphia, 
but the nurse might find means of supplying 
herself with more morphia, and, Of course, 
Frances must have a syringe of her own. 

I had administered my first dose of 
morphia to Miss Wilton at noon. As I 
expected, she sent for me to ask for another 
injection between four and five. This was 
shortly before the nurse arrived. If Nurse 
Collins had really no morphia in her 
possession, my services would be probably 
required between ten and eleven that night. 
I little guessed, however, what was really to 
occur. 

A large party of friends were coming to 
dine at Holmwood that evening. The dinner 
was to be followed by a dance, to which all 
the young people of the neighbourhood were 
invited. I, as one of the guests staying in 
the house, had, of course, to be present. I 
held myself in readiness, however, to go to 
my patient whenever the summons came. 

Little Rosamond had begged hard to be 
allowed to sit up for the dance. 

“T don’t want to stay with Frances now 
that horrid Collins has come,” was her frank 
remark. 

Miss Rosamond was sufficiently spoiled to 
have her way, and Jim in particular took her 
under his special patronage. 

I was standing near one of the doorways 
watching these two as they threaded the 
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giddy mazes of the waltz. I was inwardly 
feeling a good deal of uneasiness at not 
being summoned to Miss Wilton, for the 
hour was now long past that when she ought 
to require a fresh dose of her stimulant, when 
I was suddenly attracted by a look of 
astonishment on Rosamond’s bright face. 
She was gazing past me towards another door 
further down the ball-room. 

I turned in the direction of her glance, 
and saw to my amazement Frances, beauti- 
fully dressed, the flash of diamonds in her 
hair and round her white throat, advancing 
into the room. 

I went up to her at once. She looked 
slightly, but only slightly, annoyed when she 
saw me. 

“Tm all right now,” she said, in a cheerful 
tone. “I have quite recovered. I told you, 
Dr. Halifax, that I only needed my own 
special quack medicine and Collins’s aid to 
restore me.” 

I could scarcely reply to her. She swept 
past me to speak to an acquaintance. She 
looked brilliant, and was unquestionably the 
most beautiful girl in the room. Her fine 
dark eyes, generally so dull in expression, 
were now bright and sparkling. ‘There was 
not the least doubt that she was under the 
influence of a powerful dose of the poison. 

I hastily left the ball-room and went up- 
stairs to find Nurse Collins. 

She was not in Miss Wilton’s sitting-room. 
I rang a bell, and asked the servant to send 
her to me. 

“Do you mean the nurse from Iondon, 
sir?” inquired the maid. ‘She isn’t here. 
Miss Wilton ordered a carriage for her, and 
she went away about an hour ago.” 

I felt too astonished to speak for a 
moment. 

“T was not aware of this,” I said, after a 
pause. 

I quickly returned to the _ball-room. 
Frances was now dancing with Oliver, who 
looked in the highest spirits, and Rosamond 
ran up to my side. 

“Do waltz with me, Dr. Halifax,” she 
asked. 

I took her little hand and led her into the 
midst of the dancers. 

As we were revolving round and round, I 
asked her a few questions. 

“Do you know, Rosamond, that your défe 
notr, Collins, has gone?” 

“No,” she replied, in a tone that did not 
express much surprise. “But she doesn’t 
often stay long. I suppose she has filled up 
all Frances’s bottles with the quack medicine.” 
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“But that quack 
medicine is very bad 
for your sister.” 

“IT don’t think so. 
She can’t live without 
it. Doesn’t she look 


lovely? Isn't she a 
beautiful girl?” 

“Yes,” I replied, 
briefly. 


“And don’t her dia- 
monds flash? 
Don’t you love 
diamonds, Dr. 
Halifax ?” 

“Yes, but not 
on such young 
girls as your 
sister.” 

“Frances al- 
ways likes to 
wear diamonds ; 
she doesn’t 
mind whether 
her taste is 
peculiar or not. 
Let’s come a 
little nearer to 
her, I want to 
be sure of some- 
thing. Yes, just 
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The note was 
from Rosamond, a 
childish production, 
and very short. 

“Dear Dr. Hati- 


FAX,” she wrote, 
“Tm awfully un- 
happy, so I must 


just send you this 
letter. Frances has 
quarrelled with Col- 
lins, who won't 
do what she 
wants. We are 
both going 
away, and no 
one is to know 
where we are 
going to. I don’t 
know myself, so 
I can’t tell you. 
Frances says 
that you are a 
horrid man; she 
says you have 
accused her of 
doing dreadful, 
wicked _ things. 
I don’t believe 
= you are a horrid 
man. I like you 


as I thought. very much, and 
She hasn’t on IT am very un- 
her pendant. I suppose that has gone happy about going away.—RosAMOND.” 


now.” 

“What do you mean, Rosamond?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all. I shouldn’t 
have said it. I’m tired of dancing... I'd 
like to go to bed... Please let us stop. . . 
Good-night, Dr. Halifax. Good-night.” 

She rushed away before I could question 
her by another word. 

Miss Wilton was the life and soul of the 
ball-room. The gay party did not break up 
until the early morning, and it was late the 
next day when the visitors who were staying 
at Holmwood met again round the breakfast- 
table. 

As soon as ever I appeared, I was greeted 
with an extraordinary piece of information. 
Frances Wilton and her sister had left Holm- 
wood by an early train. 

This was simply stated with little or no 
comment at the breakfast table, but imme- 
diately afterwards my host and hostess took 
me aside. Mildred put a small note into my 
hand. 

“Read it,” she said, “and try and solve 
the mystery, if you can.” 


After reading the little note I gave it to 
Mildred. She glanced her eyes quickly over 
it, then threw it, with a gesture of despair, on 
the table. 

“Now, what is to be done?” she ex- 
claimed. “Frances and Rosamond have 
disappeared. _ No one knows where they 
have gone. Frances was very ill yesterday. 
If what you say is true, it is extremely unsafe 
for her to be left to her own devices.” 

“Tt is more than unsafe,” I replied. 
“Miss Wilton is in a condition when she 
ought not to be left for a single moment 
without a responsible person to look after 


her. Surely it can’t be difficult to trace the 
sisters? Surely they can be followed at 
once ?” 


“ Of course they can,” said Onslow. “ You 
always go to the fair about things, my love,” 
he continued, turning to his wife. “A pair 
of children like Frances and Rosamond can- 
not lose themselves in these nineteenth 
century days. We can soon track them, and 
if we have a doctor’s authority for taking 
such a step, it shall be done immediately.” 
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“Ought not Oliver to be consulted?” I 
said. 

“T'll go and fetch him,” said Onslow. 

He left the room and returned in a few 
moments, accompanied by Jim Oliver. The 
young soldier was quite alive to the diffi- 
culties of our position. The nervous distress, 
which yesterday so completely overpowered 
him, had now vanished. 

He was intensely anxious, but he did not 
show undue agitation. We had a brief 
consultation, and then it was arranged that I 
should go back immediately to London and 
try to learn everything there was to be known 
about Nurse Collins. I had elicited one 
apparent fact from her yesterday, viz, that 
she had been trained as a nurse at Guy’s 
Hospital. Accordingly, on the afternoon of 
that same day, I went to the hospital and set 
inquiries on foot with regard to her. The 
books were searched, and it was soon abun- 
dantly proved that no nurse of the name of 
Collins had ever been trained at that hospital. 

“Then,” I exclaimed, “the woman is not 
even a medical nurse. If she is really still 
with that poor girl, her wretched victim may 
be dead before we can rescue her.” 

The matron to whom I was speaking 
became interested, and presently asked me 
to describe the supposed nurse’s appearance. 

I did so, minutely. 

“Light auburn hair,” quoted the matron, 
“very light blue eyes and white eyelashes—a 
thin face. How old should you say the 
woman was, Dr. Halifax?” 

“ From five-and-twenty to thirty,” I replied. 

“ About the middle height ?” 

“Yes, a slight person.” 

“Did she walk with: the faintest suspicion 
of a limp—so very slight that it might be 
passed over without comment? ” 

Now it so happened that Nurse Collins did 
walk with a sort of swing, which had arrested 
my attention when I took her to my patient 
the evening before. 

“T could scarcely call it a limp,” I said, 
“but it is certainly true that the nurse’s walk 
was a little peculiar.” 

“Then I know who she is,” said the 
matron; “that description could scarcely fit 
two people. She was trained here, but not 
under the name of Collins. See—I_ will 
show you her name in the book. Nurse 
Cray—twenty-three years of age—auburn 
hair, light blue eyes, very slight limp. That 
nurse, Dr. Halifax, stayed with us exactly a 
year. She was an admirable and clever 
nurse. She left at the end of that time 
under peculiar circumstances.” 
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“Do you mind telling me what they 
were ?” 

‘The matron hesitated. 

“I don’t wish to injure anyone,” she said, 
after a pause ; “ but in this case it is right for 
you to have all possible information. Nurse 
Cray left here on suspicion of theft. A large 
sum of money had been left in her charge by 
a lady patient. This is quite an exceptional 
thing to do. When the lady was leaving, the 
money was not forthcoming. Nurse declared 
it had been stolen from her. The lady was 
not willing to prosecute, and the matter was 
dropped. But Cray left the next week, and 
we have not heard anything of her since. I 
believe her to be a dangerous woman, and I 
should be sorry to have any girl in her 
power.” 

This information I imparted in due course 
to my friends at Holmwood. In the meantime 
Onslow and Captain Oliver were leaving not a 
stone unturned to trace the two girls. The end 
of the second day arrived, however, without 
our having obtained the slightest clue to their 
whereabouts. 

Poor Oliver was nearly wild with anxiety, 
and my own fears were very grave. I could 
not get Frances Wilton’s face out of 
my mind. I saw it in my mind’s eye, 
wherever I turned, or whatever I did. I 
wondered what the wretched girl’s ultimate 
fate would be. There was little doubt that 
she was quickly reaching that stage when 
direct morphia poisoning begins. If she 
were really still in Collins’s power, her days 
on earth were numbered. 

Sitting by my fireside on the evening of 
the second day I thought of her with 
increased uneasiness. It was almost im- 
possible to believe that two rather remarkable 
looking girls like Frances and Rosamond 
could disappear as it were bodily from the 
earth. Onslow and Oliver were both clever 
and keen-sighted men. We were employing 
the best private detective we knew to assist 
us, and yet up to the present we had not got 
the slightest clue to the whereabouts of the 
girls. I felt so anxious as I pondered over 
these things that I felt inclined to run down 
to Holmwood by the last train that evening. 
Before this thought, however, had taken the 
form of a resolution, there came a ring to my 
hall door, and the next moment my servant 
told me that a woman was waiting to see me. 

“What is her name?” I asked. 

“She refuses to give it, sir,” replied the 
man. “She says she will not keep you long, 
but she earnestly begs of you to let her sex 
you without delay.” 
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‘Show her into the consulting-room,” I 
said. 

I went there a moment later, and to my 
amazement found myself face to face with 
Nurse Collins. 

“Now, what do you want?” I said in a 
stern voice, which could scarcely conceal my 
inward rejoicing. 

“To confess—to confess,” she said, in a 
broken, highly-strung, nervous tone. ‘Oh, 
Dr. Halifax, I have only just made the dis- 
covery. Pray do not lose a moment in going 
to Miss Wilton. If you see her at once there 
is just a possibility of her being saved.” 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 
me your story briefly.” 

“Oh, it is this,” she exclaimed, clasping 
and unclasping her thin hands. “ Poor, poor 
young lady, I have given her the wrong pre- 
scription! I only found this out an hour 
ago.” 

“Sit down,” I said. ‘You must tell me 
the whole story in as few words as you can.” 

“T don’t want to be a murderer,” she 
began. ‘“I—I draw the line at that. I—I 
don’t mind most things, but I draw the line 
at murder.” 

“You will be a murderer,” I said, ‘“ unless 
you can collect your thoughts sufficiently to 
tell me at once what is the matter.” 

“ And you will use your knowledge against 
me, sir?” 

“That I cannot say.” 

“Well, I don’t much care whether you do 
or not,” she continued. “If only Miss 
Wilton’s life is saved, nothing else matters. 
This is my story. I was called in to nurse 
Miss Wilton six months ago. She was suf- 
fering very terribly at the time from the 
effects of a feverish attack. Her nerves 
were much disordered ; she was sleepless, 
and she used to undergo agonies of pain 
from neuralgia. Dr. Johnson, of Queen 
Anne’s Street, was attending her. He pre- 
scribed small doses of morphia, which I was 
to inject in the usual way with a hypodermic 
syringe. The morphia gave her both relief 
and pleasure. By-and-by she got stronger, 
the pain disappeared, and Dr. Johnson 
ordered me to cease administering the mor- 
phia. I think I should have done so, but 
for Miss Wilton herself. She had already 
acquired a certain liking for the drug, she 
could not sleep well without it, and 
she begged me very hard to repeat the 
doses. I refused. She said she would pay 
me if I gave her relief. I was in debt, and 
I wanted money badly. I do not pretend to 
be scrupulous, and I quickly yielded to 
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temptation. I stayed on with Miss Wilton : 
I repeated the morphia doses, and in an 
incredibly short space of time, I had her in 
my power. She could not live without the 
drug, and was willing to pay me anything to 
obtain it. She had plenty of money, and 
was the possessor of many valuable jewels. 
One by one these jewels were handed over to 
me in exchange for morphia. I was obliged 
to leave her at last, but I supplied her with a 
sytinge and a couple of bottles of the medicine ; 
T also gave her minute directions how much 
to inject ata time. When she sent for me 
three days ago, her supply had unexpectedly 
run out. I obeyed her summons at once, 
and would have remained with her, but for 
my interview with you. You frightened me 
with regard to her state; I saw that you sus- 
pected me. If it were known that I had played 
thus, almost with the life of a patient, I 
should have been ruined. I did not dare to 
tun the risk of discovery. I injected as large 
a dose of morphia as I could with safety into 
my patient’s arm, and then told her that I 
must leave her. Before I went away I gave 
her a small supply of morphia, enough to 
last her for a day. I also gave her, or thought 
I did, the prescription which Dr. Johnson 
had given me for her six months ago. She 
paid me, of course, for my services. I helped 
her to dress for the ball, and then I left.” 

“Miss Wilton paid you with her diamond 
pendant,” I interrupted. 

The nurse’s_ eyes 
frightened fire. 

“ How can you tell ?” she exclaimed. 

“No matter —proceed, please.” 

“T have not much more to tell,” continued 
Nurse Collins ; ‘“‘mystory is nearly over. I have 
only now to reveal to you my awful discovery. 
An hour ago, I was looking through some 
prescriptions, when I suddenly discovered 
that I had zof given Miss Wilton the one 
which contained morphia. On the contrary, 
I had given her another prescription, which 
in her case would probably lead to fatal 
results.” 

“What was in it?” I asked. 

“Strychnine, Dr. Halifax. Strychnine in 
a form for hypodermic injection. This 
prescription had been given to me a year ago 
by a physician for a male patient who was 
suffering from paralysis. Now, sir, you know 
why I apply to you. Don’t mind me. I 
promise not to hide if I’m wanted. Go at 
once to Miss Wilton. She may not have 
been able to have the prescription made up. 
Go to her and save her.” 

“Where am I to go?” I asked. 
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“What do you mean?” she answered. 
“Go to Holmwood, of course. It’s my only 
comfort to know that Miss Wilton is in a 
country place, where medicines are not easily 
obtainable.” 

“She is not there,” I replied. “She left 
Holmwood, with her little sister, the morning 
after you left. We have been two days 
moving Heaven and earth to find her, but in 
vain. Nurse Collins,” I continued, “if any- 
one knows where Miss Wilton is hiding, you 
must be that person. Tell me at once, or I 
shall have you arrested.” 

“You needn’t threaten me with //aZ,” she 
answered, stepping back in some scorn; “I 
would tell you only too gladly if I knew, but 
I don’t. Oh, merciful God! I don’t know 
where the wretched girl is. If she is not 
found she will die. Oh, if her death is laid 
to my door I shall go mad!” 

I saw the woman was becoming hysterical, 
and was about to quiet her in as peremptory a 
manner as I could, when the consulting-room 
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she’s not dead, but she’s very nearly dead. 
Do come and save her.” 

“Where are you staying?” I asked. 

“At the Métropole. Oh, we’ve been there 
all the time. Frances said it was safest of 
all to go to a great big hotel like that. She 
wouldn't let me tell you until to-day, and now 
she craves for nothing so much in all the 
world as for you to come to her. Do, do 
come at once !” 

“Of course I will,” I replied. “Sit down, 
Rosamond. You are a very good child to 
have come for me. Nurse Collins, you can 
go now. I donot wish you to have anything 
further to do with my patient.” 

“For God's sake, sir, save her life !” 

The wretched woman fell on her knees. 

“Get-up,” I said, in some disgust ; “you 
don’t suppose I need your entreaties to make 
me do my utmost for this unfortunate girl. 
Now Rosamond, come.” 

I rang the bell as I passed, and desired 
my servant to show the nurse out. Then 
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door was suddenly and noiselessly opened— 
there came the quick patter of young feet 
across the carpet, and Rosamond Wilton 
rushed to my side and clasped one of my 
hands in both of hers. 

“Come at once!” she said, excitedly. 
“ Frances says I may bring you. Don’t delay 
asecond. Never mind /er,” with a look of 
anger in the direction where the woman was 
standing. ‘Come, Dr. Halifax, come. Oh, 


Rosamond and I got into a hansom, and in 
a few minutes we arrived at the Métropole. 
We went up in the lift to the third story, 
where Frances’s luxurious bedroom was. 

“Here he is, Frances,” said little Rosa- 
mond, in her bright tones, pulling my hand as 
she entered the room. ‘“ He’s come, Frances: 
now you'll be all right.” 

I looked at the patient, who was lying per- 
fectly still on the bed, and then motioned to 
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the child to leave us. She turned away with 
a little sob in her throat, and a look of dog- 
like entreaty to me in her pretty eyes. 

“Dear little mite,” I said to myself, “1 
will do all that man can do to help her.” I 
went up to the bed and began to make a 
careful examination of the patient. When 
last I saw Miss Wilton, she was brilliant in 
her ball-dress. Her eyes were bright, as 
bright as the jewels that flashed in her hair 
and round her neck. Now she was in so 
complete a state of collapse that I could 
scarcely have recognised her as the same girl. 
Her face was so worn and thin, that for the 
time it had lost all its youth and comeliness. 
Her long hands lay motionless on the coyerlet. 
Her sunken eyes were closed. She was 
scarcely breathing, and looked almost like a 
dead woman of forty. I bent over her and 
tried to rouse her. It was more than evident 
that she had done without morphia now for 
several hours. She was in a state of acute 
nervous disturbance—in short, she was com- 
pletely prostrated. My first business was to 
rouse her. I put my hand under her head 
and raised her up. ‘To my relief she opened 
her eyes and gave a perceptible start of 
pleasure when she saw me. 

“ You can save me,” she said, in a weak 
and very thin voice. “You know what is 
the matter. You know what I’ve done. You 
said it the other day.” . 

“ You are a morphia-maniac,” I said. 

“Yes, yes—I don’t care who knows now.” 

She suddenly pressed her hands to both 
her sides, and began to roll about in anguish. 

“Tam cramped, I am dying,” she gasped. 

T watched her until the paroxysm of pain 
was over, then I began to question her. 

“Why did you send for me ?” 

“Because I am dying.” 

“ Have you been taking much morphia ?” 

“Oh, yes, a good deal. I had a prescrip- 
tion. It was made up, and I injected 
the quantity which always gave me relief. 
Dr. Halifax, an awful thing has happened: 
the morphia no longer relieves me; it—it 
fills me with error, with sickness, and 
cramp. I am in agonies. I dare not take 
any more. Each dose makes me worse.” 

Again she pressed her hands to her sides 
and writhed in torture. 

I walked to the table, hoping to find the 
prescription. It was not there. Miss Wilton 
was past speaking now. I went to the door 
of the bedroom and called Rosamond. 

“T want the prescription,” I said, “of your 
sister’s last medicine. You went out to have 
it made up, did you not?” 
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“T did—here it is. Is Frances very ill?” 

“She is ill. How often has she injected 
this medicine ? ” 

“Oh, several times last night, but scarcely 
at all to-day. She says it makes her worse, 
much worse. She is afraid of it. She has 
been in awful pain all day, and at last she 
called to me to fetch you. Can you—can 
you save her?” 

“Oh, yes, dear, I hope so,” I replied. 

I went back to the room and studied the 
prescription. Then I gave a sudden start of 
pleasure. It was a prescription for strychnine, 
certainly, but it could not have been the 
one which Nurse Collins imagined she had 
given Miss Wilton. ‘The doses ordered to 
be injected were too small to cause death, 
although they would doubtless, if adminis- 
tered frequently, give rise to disagreeable and 
painful sensations. 1 thought hard for a 
moment, and then a sudden idea occurred to 
me. I went back to my patient and care- 
fully noted every symptom. She had been 
now quite twenty-four hours without morphia; 
she had therefore arrived at the very height 
of that terrible time when the abstinence 
storm is worst. Every fibre, every cell in 
her body ought now to be crying out for its 
accustomed solace. The functions of the 
brain ought to be exhausted. Her respira- 
tion ought to be terribly hurried ; her pulse 
almost past counting. She was ill, and in 
frightful suffering, without a doubt ; she was 
also in a state of extreme prostration, but 
her pulse was fairly steady and was not beat- 
ing more than a hundred and twenty times 
to the minute. When I had examined her 
at Holmwood two days ago, after a very 
much shorter period of abstinence, her pulse 
had beat a hundred and fifty times to the 
minute. The idea therefore which occurred 
to me was this: Nurse Collins, without the 
least intending it, had found a cure for my 
patient. If I went on administering the 
strychnine in very small quantities, it would 
undoubtedly act as a tonic, ward off the 
extreme weakness of the heart, which was to 
be dreaded, and in short enable Miss Wilton 
to weather the awful abstinence storm. I 
did not take long in making up my mind, 
then going into the next room, rang the 
electric bell. A servant answered my sum- 
mons, to whom I gave a note desiring it 
to be sent to its destination by a special 
messenger without a moment’s loss of time. 
In consequence of this note, an hour 
later, a staid and respectable nurse, 
in whom I had every confidence, was 
installed in Miss Wilton’s room. I gave 
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her a brief history of the case and took her 
into my confidence with regard to treatment. 

“T mean to continue the strychnine,” I 
said, “and I wish the patient to be under 
the impression that she is still having morphia 
injections. Her nerves will then be less 
strained than if she thinks she is doing 
without her accustomed sedative, and the 
chances of cure will be greater.” 

The nurse promised to obey -all my 
directions implicitly. She was to inject 
minute doses of the strychnine at certain 
intervals, and was also to feed up the patient 
with milk, strong chicken broth, and cham- 
pagne. I then went out and telegraphed to 
Onslow and Oliver, and finally returned to 
spend the night with my patient. 

IT shall never forget the fortnight which 
followed. Notwithstanding the strength 
which the carefully injected doses of 
strychnine gave the poor girl, her sufferings 
were terrible. I shall not quickly forget 
the look of despair in her eyes nor the 
agonized expression on her young face. I 
knew she was going through agonies of 
torture. The first five days were the worst, 
then gradually and slowly there came longer 
and longer intervals of comparative relief, 
until at last there arrived an hour when I had 
the pleasure of seeing Miss Wilton fall into a 
long and perfectly natural sleep. 

When she awoke, refreshed and calm, and 
with an altogether new look on her face, I 
was standing by her bedside. 

“Oh, I am better,” she said, with a sigh. 
“T have had a heavenly sleep. How thankful 
Iam that the morphia is beginning to take 
effect again.” 

“How do you know that morphia pro- 
duced that sleep?” I asked. 

“How can I doubt it?” she replied. 
“Nurse injected some into my arm just 
before I dropped off to sleep.” 

I looked at 
the nurse, who 
smiled and 
turned away. 

I motioned to 
her to leave the 
room. I thought 
the time had 
come when I 
might tell 
Frances Wilton 
something. 

“Youare won- 
derfully better,” 
I said, sitting 
down by her. 
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*“T have every reason to believe that you will 
soon be perfectly well.” 

“You have great faith,” she answered, 
with a blush and something like tears in her 
eyes; “but what is the use of holding out 
hope to me? Ican never do without mor- 
phia. Iam its slave. I shall try and take it 


.in smaller quantities in the future, but I can 


never do without it as long asI live. The 
agonies I suffered during the fortnight when 
it ceased to have any effect, can only be 
understood by those who have gone through 
them. Dr. Halifax, I must confess the truth ; 
I cannot live without morphia.” 

“Think of your lover, Miss Wilton,” I said. 
“Think what this means to Captain Oliver.” 

“T do think of him,” she replied.“ For 
his sake I would do much. But I can’t 
break myself of this awful habit even for him. 
It is useless for me to try—I am too weak.” 

“Not a bit of it,” I said. “ Now listen to 
me. I have some good news for you.” 

“What is that? What good news can there 
possibly be for so miserable and wicked a girl?” 

“You think the refreshing sleep you have 
just enjoyed was due to the injection of 
morphia ?” 

“Of course it was—nurse injected it.” 

“ She did nothing of the kind—she injected 
water with a very little strychnine.” 

“Strychnine! What do you mean?” 

“What I say, Miss Wilton. You may 
rejoice, for you have already conquered that 
miserable habit. It is a whole fortnight now 
since any morphia was injected. What you 
thought was morphia was strychnine injected 
in very minute quantities, to act as a tonic. 
You have, indeed, gone through a frightful 
time ; but the worst is over, has been over for 
days. That refreshing and natural sleep 


proves you to be not only convalescent, but 
in short—cured /” 
“May we 


in?” said a cheerful 
voice at the 
door, 

“Yes, cer- 
tainly,” I an- 
swered, and 
Mrs. Onslow 
and Oliver en- 
tered the room. 
I:saw Frances 
Wilton sit up 
and look raptu- 
rously at her 
lover. I noted 
the light of love 
and hope in her 
eyes. 
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WAS in my consulting-room 
one morning, and had just 
said good-bye to the last of 
my patients, when my servant 
came in and told me that a 
lady had called who pressed 
very earnestly for an interview with me. 

“T told her that you were just going out, 
sir,” said the man, “and she saw the carriage 
at the door; but she begged to see you, if only 
for two minutes. This is her card.” 

Tread the words, “ Lady Studley 

“Show her in,” I said, hastil 
next moment a tall, slightly-made, fai 
girl entered the room. 

She looked very young, scarcely more than 
twenty, and I could hardly believe that she 
was, what her card indicated, a married 
woman. 

The colour rushed into her cheeks as she 
held out her hand to me. I motioned her 
to a chair, and then asked her what I could 
do for her. 

“Oh, you can help me,” she said, clasping 
her hands and speaking in a slightly theatrical 
manner. “ My hus- 
band, Sir Henry 
Studley, is very un- 
well, and I want 
you to come to see 
him—can you ?— 
will you?” 

“With pleasure,” 
I replied. Where 
do you live?” 

“At Studley 
Grange, in Wilt- 
shire. Don’t you 
know our place?” 

“T daresay I 
ought to know it,” 
Treplied, “although 
at the present mo- 
ment I can't recall 
the name. You 
want me to come 
to see your hus- 
band. I presume 
you wish me to 
have a consultation 
with his medical 
attendant ?” 
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“No, no, not at all. The fact is, Sir Henry 
has not got a medical attendant. He dislikes 
doctors, and won't see one. I want you to 
come and stay with us fora week or so. I 
have heard of you through mutual friends— 
the Onslows. I know you can effect remark- 
able cures, and you have a great deal of tact. 
But you can’t possibly do anything for my 
husband unless you are willing to stay in the 
house and to notice his symptoms.” 

Lady Studley spoke with great emphasis 
and earnestness. Her-long, slender hands 
were clasped tightly together. She had 
drawn off her gloves and was bending 
forward in her chair. Her big, childish, and 
somewhat restless blue eyes were fixed im- 
ploringly 01 my face. 

“T love my husband,” she said, tears 
suddenly filling them—‘“ and it is dreadful, 
dreadful, to see him suffer as he does. He 
will die unless someone comes to his aid. 
Oh, I know Iam asking an immense thing, 
when I beg of you to leave all your patients 
and come to the country. But we can pay. 
Money is no object whatever to us. We 
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can, we will, gladly pay you for your ser- 
vices.” 

“T must think the matter over,” I said. 
“You flatter me by wishing for me, and by 
believing that I can render you assistance, 
but I cannot take a step of this kind in a 
hurry. I will write to you by to-night’s post 
if you will give me your address. In the 
meantime, kindly tell me some of the symp- 
toms of Sir Henry's malady.” 

“T fear it is a malady of the mind,” she 
answered immediately, “ but it is of so vivid 
and so startling a character, that unless 
relief is soon obtained, the body must give 
way under the strain. You see that I am 
very young, Dr. Halifax. Perhaps 1 look 
younger than I am—my age is twenty-two. 
‘My husband is twenty years my senior. He 
would, however, be considered by most 
people still a young man. He is a great 
scholar, and has always had more or less the 
habits of q recluse. He is fond of living in 
his library, and likes nothing better than to 
be surrounded by books of all sorts. Every 
modern book worth reading is forwarded to 
him by its publisher. He is a very 
interesting man and a brilliant conversation- 
alist. Perhaps I ought to put all this in 
the past tense, for now he scarcely 
ever speaks—he reads next to nothing—it is 
difficult to persuade him to eat—he will not 
leave the house—he used to have a rather 
ruddy complexion—he is now deadly pale 
and terribly emaciated. He sighs in the most 
heartrending manner, and seems to be in a 
state of extreme nervous tension. In short, 
he is very ill, and yet he seems to have no 
bodily disease. His eyes have a terribly 
startled expression in them—his hand trem- 
bles so that he can scarcely raise a cup of tea 
to his lips. In short, he looks like a man 
who has seen a ghost.” 

“When did these symptoms begin to 
appear?” I asked. 

“Tt is mid-winter now,” said Lady Studley. 
“The queer symptoms began to show them- 
selves in my husband in October. They have 
been growing worse and worse. In short, I can 
stand them no longer,” she continued, giving 
way to a short, hysterical sob. “TI felt I 
must come to someone—I have heard of 
you. Do, do come and save us. Do come 
and find out what is the matter with my 
wretched husband.” 

“Twill write to you to-night,” I said, in as 
kind a voice as I could muster, for the pretty, 
anxious wife interested me already. “It 
may not be possible for me to stay at Studley 
Grange for a week, but in any case I can pro- 


mise to come and see the patient. One visit 
will probably be sufficient—what your hus- 
band wants is, no doubt, complete change.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she replied, standing up 
now. “I have said so scores of times, but 
Sir Henry won't stir from Studley—nothing 
will induce him to go away. He won't even 
leave his own special bedroom, although I 
expect he has dreadful nights.” Two hectic 
spots burnt in her cheeks as she spoke. I 
looked at her attentively. 

“You will forgive me for speaking,” I said, 
“but you do not look at all well yourself. I 
should like to prescribe for you as well as 
your husband.” 

“Thank you,” she answered, “I am not 
very strong. I never have been, but that is 
nothing—I mean that my health is not a 
thing of consequence at present. Well, I 
must not take up any more of your time. I 
shall expect to get a letter from you to-morrow 
morning. Please address it to Lady Studley, 
Grosvenor Hotel, Victoria.” 

She touched my hand with fingers that 
burnt like a living coal and left the room. 

I thought her very ill, and was sure that if 
I could see my way to spending a week at 
Studley Grange, I should have two patients 
instead of one. It is always difficult for a 
busy doctor to leave home, but after carefully 
thinking matters over, I resolved to comply 
with Lady Studley’s request. 

Accordingly, two days later saw me on my 
way to Wiltshire, and to Studley Grange. A 
brougham with two smart horses was waiting 
at the station. To my surprise I saw that 
Lady Studley had come herself to fetch me. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” she 
said, giving me a feverish clasp of her hand. 
“Your visit fills me with hope—I believe 
that you will discover what is really wrong. 
Home!” she said, giving a quick, imperi- 
ous direction to the footman who appeared 
at the window of the carriage. 

We bowled forward at a rapid pace, and 
she continued :— 

“I came to meet you to-day to tell you 
that I have used a little guile with regard to 
your visit. I have not told Sir Henry that 
you are coming here in the capacity of a 
doctor.” 

Here she paused and gave me one of her 
restless glances. 

“Do you mind ?” she asked. 

“What have you said about me to Sir 
Henry?” I inquired. 

“That you are a great friend of the 
Onslows, and that I have asked you here for 
a week’s change,” she answered immediately. 
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“As a guest, my 
husband will be 
polite and delightful 
to you—as a doctor, 
he would treat you 
with scant  civili 
and would probably 
give you little or 
none of his confi- 
dence.” 

I was quite silent 
for a moment after 
Lady Studley had 
told me this, Then 
T said :-— 

“Had I known 
that I was not to 
come to your house 
in the capacity of a 
medical man, might 
have re-considered 
my earnest desire to 
help you.” 

She turned very 
palewhen I said this, 
and tears filled her 
eyes. 

“Never mind,” I 
said now, for I could 
not but be touched 
by her extremely 
pathetic and suffering face, by the look of 
great illness which was manifested in every 
glance. “Never mind now; I am glad you 
e told me exactly the terms on which you 
wish me to approach your husband ; but I 
think that I can so put matters to Sir Henry 
that he will be glad to consult me in my 
medical capacity.” 

“Qh, but he does not even know that 
I suspect his illness. It would never do for 
him to know. I suspect! Isee! I fear! 
but I say nothing. Sir Henry would be 
much more misenble than he is now, if he 
thought that I guessed that there is anything 
wrong with him. 

“Tt is impossible for me to come to the 
Grange except as a medical man,” I answered, 
firmly. “I will tell Sir Henry that you have 
seen some changes in him, and have asked 
me to visit him as a doctor. Please trust me. 
Nothing will be said to your husband that 
can make matters at all uncomfortable 
for you.” 

Lady Studley did not venture any further 
remonstrance, and we now approached the 
old Grange. It was an irregular pile, built 
evidently according to the wants of the dif- 
ferent families who had lived in it. The 
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building was long 
and rambling, with 
rows of windows 
filled up with panes 
of latticed glass. In 
front of the house 
was a sweeping lawn, 
which, even at this 
time of the year, 
presented a velvety 
and well-kept. ap- 
pearance. We drove 
rapidly round to the 
entrance door, and 
a moment later I 
found myself in the 
presence of my host 
and patient. Sir 
Henry Studley was 
a tall man with a 
very slight stoop,and 
an aquiline and 
rather noble face. 
His eyes were dark, 
and his forehead in- 
clined to be bald. 
‘There was a courtly, 
old-world sort of 
look about him. He 
greeted me with ex- 
treme _ friendliness, 
and we went into the hall, a very large and 
lofty apartment, to tea. 

Lady Studley was vivacious and lively in 
the extreme. While she talked, the hectic 
spots came out again on her cheeks. My 
uneasiness about her increased as I noticed 
these symptoms. I felt certain that she was 
not only consumptive, but in all probabi 
she was even now the victim of an advanced 
stage of phthisis. I felt far more anxious 
about her than about her husband, who ap- 
peared to me at that moment to be nothing 
more than a somewhat nervous and hypochon- 
cal person. is state of things seemed 
easy to account for in a scholar and a man of 
sedentary habits. 

I remarked about the age of the house, and 
my host became interested, and told me one 
or two stories of the old inhabitants of the 
ge. He said that to-morrow he would 
have much pleasure in taking me over the 
building. 

“Have you a ghost here? 
a laugh. 

I don’t know what prompted me to ask 
the question. The moment I did so, Sir 
Henry turned white to his lips, and Lady 
Studley held up a warning finger to me to 


” T asked, with 
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intimate that I was on dangerous ground. I 
felt that I was, and hastened to divert the 
conversation into safer channels. Inadvert- 
ently I had touched on a sore spot. I 
scarcely regretted having done so, as the 
flash in the baronet’s troubled eyes, and the 
extreme agitation of his face, showed me 
plainly that Lady Studley was right when she 
spoke of his nerves being in a very irritable 
condition. Of course, I did not believe in 
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ghosts, and wondered that a man of Sir 
Henry's calibre could be at all under the 
influence of this old-world fear. 

“Tam sorry that we have no one to meet 
you,” he said, after a few remarks of a 
commonplace character had divided us from 
the ghost question.“ But .o-morrow several 
friends are coming, and we hope you will 
have a pleasant time. Are you fond of 
hunting?” 

Tanswered that I used to be in the old 
days, before medicine and patients occupied 
all my thoughts. 

“Tf this open weather continues, I can pro- 
bably give you some of yourfavourite pastime,” 
rejoined Sir Henry ; “and now perhaps you 
would like to be shown to your room.” 


My bedroom was in a modern wing of the 
house, and looked as cheerful and as un- 
ghostlike as it was possible for a room to be. 
I did not rejoin my host and hostess until 
dinner-time. We had a sociable little meal, 
at which nothing of any — importance 
occurred, and shortly after the servants 
withdrew, Lady Studley left Sir Henry and 
me to ourselves. She gave me another 
warning glance as she left the room. I had 

already quite made up my mind, 
however, to tell Sir Henry the 
motive of my visit. 

‘The moment the door closed 
behind his wife, he started up 
and asked me if I would mind 
coming with him into his library. 

“The fact is,” he said, “I am 
particularly glad you have come 
down. I want to have a talk 
with you about my wife. She is 
extremely unwell.” 

I signified my willingness to 
listen to anything Sir Henry 
might say, and in a few minutes 
we found’ ourselves comfortably 
established in a splendid old 
room, completely clothed with 
books from ceiling to floor. 

“These are my treasures,” said 
the baronet, waving his hand in 
the direction of an old bookcase, 
which contained, I saw ata glance, 
some very rare and precious first 
editions. 

“These are my friends, the 
companions of my hours of soli- 
tude, Now sit down, Dr, Halifax ; 
make yourself at home, You 
have come here as a guest, but I 
have heard of you before, and am 
inclined to confide in you. I 
must frankly say that I hate your profession 
asarule, I don’t believe in the omniscience 
of medical men, but moments come in the 
lives of all men when it is necessary to 


unburden the mind to another. May I give 
you my confidence ?” 
“One moment first,” T said. “I can’t 


deceive you, Sir Henry. I have come here, 
not in the capacity of a guest, but as your 
wife's medical man. She has been anxious 
about you, and she begged of me to come 
and stay ‘here for a few days in order to 
render you any medical assistance within my 
power. I only knew, on my way here to-day, 
that she had not acquainted you with the 
nature of my visit.” 

While I was speaking, Sir Henry’s face 
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became extremely watchful, eager, and 
tense. 
“This is remarkable,” he said, “So Lucilla 


is anxious about me? I was not aware that 
I ever gave her the least clue to the fact that 
I am not—in perfect health. This is very 
strange—it troubles me.” 

He looked agitated. He placed one long, 
thin hand on the little table which stood near, 
and pouring out a glass of wine, drank it off. 
I noticed as he did so the nervous trembling 
of his hand. I glanced at his face, and saw 
that it was thin to emaciation. 

“Well,” he said, “I am obliged to you 
for being perfectly frank with me. My wife 
scarcely did well to conceal the object of your 
visit. But now that you have come, I shall 
make use of you both for myself and for her.” 

“Then you are not well?” I asked. 

“Well !” he answered, with almost a shout. 
“Good God, no! I think that I am going 
mad. I know—I know that unless reliefsoon 
comes I shall die or become a raving mani: 

“"No, nothing of the kind,” I answered, 
soothingly; “you probably. want change. 
This is a fine old hous, but dull, no doubt, 
in winter. Why don’t you go away ?—to the 
Riviera, or some other place where there is 
plenty of sunshine? Why do you stay here? 
‘The air of this place is too damp to be good 
for either you or your wife.” 

Sir Henry sat silent for a moment, then he 
said, in a terse voice :— 

“Perhaps you will advise me what to do 
after you know the nature of the malady 
which afflicts me. First of all, however, I 
wish to speak of my wife.” 

“Tam ready to listen,” I replied. 


“You see,” he continued, “that she is 
very delicate?” 
“Yes,” I replied ; ‘to be frank with you, 


I should say that’ Lady Studley was con- 
sumptive.” 

He started when I said this, and pressed 
his lips firmly together. After a moment he 
spoke. 

“You are right,” he replied. ‘I had her 
examined by a medical man—Sir Joseph 
Dunbar—when I was last in London; he 
said her lungs were considerably affected, 
and that, in short, she was far from well.” 

“Did he not order you to winter abroad ?” 

“He did, but Lady Studley opposed the 
idea so strenuously that I was obliged to 
yield to her entreaties. Consumption does 
Tot seem to take quite the ordinary form 
with her. She is restless, she longs for cool 
air, she goes out on quite cold days, in a 
closed carriage, it is true. Still, except at 


night, she does not regard herself in any 
sense as an invalid. She has immense spirit 
—I think she will keep up until she dies.” 

“You speak of her being an invalid at 
night,” I replied. “What are her symptoms?” 

‘Sir Henry shuddered quite visibly. 

“Oh, those awful nights!” he answere 
“ How happy would many poor mortals be 
but for the terrible time of darkness. Lady 
Studley has had dreadful nights for some time: 
perspirations, cough, restlessness, bad dreams, 
and all the rest of it. But I must hasten 
to tell you my story quite briefly. In the 
beginning of October we saw Sir Joseph 
Dunbar. I should then, by his advice, have 
taken Lady Studley to the Riviera, but she 
opposed the idea with such passion and 
distress, that I abandoned it.” 

Sir Henry paused here, and I looked at 
him attentively. I remembered at that 
moment what Lady Studley had said about 
her husband refusing to leave the Grange 
under any circumstances. What a strange 
game of cross-purposes these two were play- 
ing. How was it possible for me to get at 
the truth ? 

“ At my wife’s earnest request,” continued 
Sir Henry, “we returned to the Grange. She 
declared her firm intention of remaining here 
until she died. 

“Soon after our return she suggested that 
we should occupy separate rooms at night, 
reminding me, when she made the request, 
of the infectious nature of consumption. I 
complied with her wish on condition that 
I slept in the room next hers, and that on 
the smallest emergency I should be 
summoned to her aid. This arrangement 
was made, and her room opens into mine. I 
have sometimes heard her moving about at 
night—I have often heard her cough, and 
I have often heard her sigh. But she has 
never once sent for me, or given me to 
understand that she required my aid. She 
does not think herself very ill, and nothing 
worries her more than to have her malady 
spoken about. ‘That is the part of the story 
which relates to my 

“She is very ill, T said. “But Twill 
speak of that presently. Now will you favour 
me with an account of your own symptoms, 
Sir Henry?” 

He started again when I said this, and 
going across the room, locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket. 

“Perhaps you will laugh at me,” he said, 
“but,it is no laughing matter, I assure you. 
‘The most terrible, the most awful affliction 
has come to me. In short, I am visited 
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nightly by an appalling apparition, You 
don't believe in ghosts, I judge that by your 
face. Few scientific men do.” 
“Frankly, I do not,” I replied. 
“So-called ghosts can generally be 
accounted for. At the most they 
are only the figments of an over- 
excited or disea . 
Be that as it may,” said Sir 
, “the diseased brain can 
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give such torture to its victim that death is 
preferable. All my life I have been what I 
consider a healthy minded man, I have 
plenty of money, and have never been 
troubled with the cares which torture men 
of commerce, or of small means. When I 
married, three years ago, I considered myself 
the most lucky'and the happiest of mortals.” 

“Forgive a personal question,” I inter- 


vupted. “Has your marriage disappointed 
you?” 

“No, no; far from it,” he replied with 
fervour. “I love my dear wife better and 


more deeply even than the day when I took 
sa bride to my arms. It is true that I 
ighed down with sorrow about her, but 
entirely owing to the state of her 


s strange,” I said, “that she should 
ighed down with sorrow about you for 
the same cause. Have you told her cf the 
thing which terrifies you ?” 

“Never, never, I have never spoken of 
it to mortal. It is remarkable that my wife 
should have told you that I looked like a 


man who has seen a ghost. Alas! alas! 
But let me tell you the cause of my shattered 
nerves, my agony, and failing health.” 

“ Pray do, I shall 
listen _attentivel 
I replied. 

“Oh, doctor, 
that I could make 
you feel the horror 
of it!” said Sir 
Henry, bending 
forward’ and look- 
ing into my eyes. 
“Three months ago 
I no more believed 
in visitations, in 
apparitions, in_so- 
called ghosts, than 
you do. Were you 


tried as Iam, your 
scepti would 
receive a severe 


shock. Now let me 
rel you what oc- 
s. Night after 
night Lady Studley 
and I retire to rest 
at the same hour. 
We say good-night, 
and lay our heads 
‘on our separate pil- 
lows. The door of 
communication be- 
tween us is shut. 
She has a nightlight in her room—I prefer 
darkness, I close my eyes and prepare for 
slumber. Asa rule I fall asleep. My sleep 
is of short duration. I awake with beads of 
perspiration standing on my forehead, with 
my heart thumping heavily and with every 
nerve wide awake, and waiting for the horror 
which will come. Sometimes I wait half an 
hour—sometimes longer. Then I know by 
a faint, ticking sound in the darkness that the 
Thing, for I can clothe it with no name, is 
about to visit me. In a certain spot of tne 
room, always in the same spot, a bright light 
suddenly flashes ; out of its midst there gleams 
a preternaturally large eye, which looks fixedly 
at me with a diabolical expression. As time 
goes, it does not remain long; but as agony 
counts, it seems to take years of my life 
away with it, It fades as suddenly into grey 
and nothingness as it comes, and, wet 
with perspiration, and struggling to keep 
back screams of mad terror, I bury my head 
in the bed-clothes.” 
“But have you never tried to investigate 
this thing ?” T said, 
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“T did at first. ‘The first night I saw it, I 
rushed out of bed and made for the spot. It 
disappeared at once. I struck a light—there 
was nothing whatever in the room.” 

“Why do you sleep in that room?” 

“T must not go away from Lady Studley. 
‘My terror is that she should know anything 
of this—my greater terror is that the 
apparition, failing me, may visit her. I 
daresay you think I'm a fool, Halifax ; but 
the fact is, this thing is killing me, brave man 
as I consider m: . 

“Do you see it every night ?” I asked. 

“Not quite every night, but sometimes on 
the same night it comes 
twice. Sometimes it will not 
come at all for two nights, 
or even three. It is the 
most ghastly, the most hor- 
rible form of torture that 
could hurry a sane man into 
his grave or into a mad- 
house.” 

“T have not the least 
shadow of doubt,” I said, 
after a pause, “that the thing 
can be accounted for.” 

Sit Henry shook his head. 
‘ no,” he replied, “it 
is either as you suggest, a 
figment of my own diseased 
brain, and therefore just as 
horrible asa real apparition ; 
or it is a supernatural visita- 
tion. Whether it exists or 
not, it is reality to me and in 
no way a dream. The full 
horror of it is present with 
me in my waking moments.” 

“Do you think anyone is 
playing “an awful. practical 
joke?” I suggested. 

“Certainly not. What ob- 
ject. can anyone have in 
scaring me to death? Be- 
sides, there is no one in the 
room, that I can swear. My 
outer door is locked, Lady 
Studley’s outer door is locked. It is impos 
sible that there can be any trickery in the 
matter.” 

I said nothing for a moment. I no more 
believed in ghosts than I ever did, but I felt 
certain that there was grave mischief at work. 
Sir Henry must be the victim of a hallucina- 
tion. ‘This might only be caused by 
functional disturbance of the brain, but it 
was quite serious enough to call for immediate 


attention. ‘The first thing to do was 
Vol, vii 2, 


to find out whether the apparition could be 
accounted for in any material way, or if it 
were due to the state of Sir Henry's nerves. 
I began to ask him certain questions, going 
fully into the case in all its bearings. I then 
examined his eyes with the ophthalmoscope. 
The result of all this was to assure me 
beyond doubt that Sir Henry Studley was in 
a highly nervous condition, although I could 
detect no trace of brain disease, 

“Do you mind taking me to your room?” 
I said. 

“Not to-night,” he answered. “It is late, 
and Lady Studley might express surprise. 
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The object of my life is to conceal this 
horror from her. When she is out to- 
morrow you shall come to the room and 
judge for yourself.” 
Well,” I said, “1 shall have an interview 
with your wife to-morrow, and urge her most 
strongly to consent to leave the Grange and 
go away with you.” 
Shortly afterwards we retired to rest, or 
what went by the name of rest in that ‘sad 
house, with its troubled inmates. T must 
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confess that, comfortable as my room was, I 
slept very little. Sir Henry's story stayed 
with me all through the hours of darkness. 
Iam neither nervous nor imaginative, but I 
could not help that terrible eye, even 
in my dreams. 

I met my host and hostess at an carly 
breakfast. Sir Henry proposed that as the 
day warm and fine, I should ride to 
a ‘neighbouring meet. I was not in the 
humour for this, however, and said frankly 
that I should’ prefer remaining at the 
Grange. One glance into the faces of my 
host and hostess told me only too plainly 
that I had two very serious patients on my 
hands. Lady Studley looked terribly weak 
and excited—the hectic spots on her cheeks, 
the gleaming glitter of her , the parched 
lips, the long, white, emaciated hands, all 
showed only too plainly the strides the 
malady under which she was suffering was 
making. 

“ After all, I cannot urge that poor girl to 
go abroad,” I said to myself. ‘She is hasten- 
ing rapidly to her grave, and no power on 
earth can save her. She looks as if there 
were extensive disease of the lungs. How 
restless her eyes are, too! I would much 
rather testify to Sir Henry's sanity than to 
hers.” 

Sir Henry Studley also bore traces of a 
sleepless night—his face was bloodless ; he 
averted his eyes from mine; he ate next to 
nothing. 

Immediately after breakfast, I followed 
Lady Studley into her morning-toom. I had 
already made up my mind how to act. Her 
husband should have my full confidence — 
she only my partial view of the situation. 

“Well,” I said, “I have seen your hus- 
band and talked to him. 1 hope he will soon 
be better. I don’t think you need be 
seriously alarmed about him. "Now for your- 
self, Lady Studley. I am anxious to examine 
your lungs. Will you allow me to do so?” 

“T suppose Henry has told you 1 am con- 
sumptive ?” 

“He says you are not well,” I answered. 
“T don’t need his word to assure me of that 
fact—I can see it with my own eyes. Please 
let me examine your chest with my stetho- 
scope.” 

She hesitated for a moment, looking some- 
thing like a wild creature brought to bay. 
‘Then she sank into a chair, and with 
trembling fingers unfastened her dress. Poor 
soul, she was almost a walking skcleton--- 
her beautiful fi as all that was beautiful 
about her. A’ brief examination told me 


that she was in the last stage of phthisis—in 
short, that her days were numbered. 

“What do you think of me?” she asked, 
when the brief examination was over. 

“ You are ill,” I replied. 

“ How soon shall I die?” 

“God only knows that, my dear lady,” I 
answered, 

“Oh, you needn't hide your thoughts,” 
she said. “1 know that my days are very 
few. Oh, if only, if only my husband could 
come with me! Iam so afraid to go alone, 
and I am fond of him, very fond of him.” 

I soothed her as well as I could. 

“ You ought to have someone to sleep in 
your room at night," I said. “You ought 
not to be left by yourself.” 

“Henry is near me—in the next room,” 
she replied. ‘I would not have a nurse for 
the world--I hate and detest nurses.” 

Soon afterwards she left me. She was 
very erratic, and before she left the room she 
had quite got over her depression, ‘The sun 
shone out, and with the gleam of brightness 
her volatile spirits rose. 


“Tam going for a drive,” she said.“ Will 
you come with me?” 
“Not this morning,” I replied. “If you 


ask me to-morrow, 
accompany you.” 

“Well, she answered. 
“Talk to him—find out what ails him, order 
tonics for him. Cheer him in every way in 
your power. You say he is not’ ill—not 
seriously ill—I know better. My impression 
is that if my days are numbered, so are his.” 

She went away, and I sought her husband. 
As soon as the wheels of her brougham were 
heard bowling away over the gravel sweep, 
we went up together to his room. 

“That eye came twice last night,” he said 
in an awestruck whisper to me. “I am a 
doomed man—a doomed man. I cannot 
bear this any longer.” 

We were standing in the room as he said 
the words. Even in broad daylight, I could 
see that he glanced round him with appre- 
hension. He was shaking quite visibly. ‘The 
room was decidedly old-fashioned, but the 
greater part of the furniture was’ modern. 
‘Phe bed was an Albert one with a spring 
mattress, and light, cheerful dimity hangings. 
‘The windows were French—they were wide 
open, and let in the soft, pleasant air, for the 
day was truly a spring one in winter. The 
paper on the walls was light. 

“This is a quaint old wardrobe,” I said. 
“Tt looks out of place with the rest of the 
furniture. Why don't you have it removed?” 


T shall be pleased to 
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“Hush,” he said, with a gasp. “Don’t 
go near it—I dread it, I have locked it. It 
is always in that direction that the apparition 
appears. ‘The apparition seems to grow out 
of the glass of the wardrobe. — It always 
appears in that one spot. 

“ T see,” | answered. 
built into the wall. 
cannot be removed. 
about you?” 

He fumbled in his pocket, and presently 
produced a bunch of ki 

“T wish you wouldn't open the wardrobe,” 
he said. “I frankly admit that I dislike 
having it touched.” 

“ All right,” I replied. “ I will not examine 
it while you are in the room. You will 
perhaps allow me to keep the key ?” 

“Certainly! You can take it from the 
bunch, if you wish. This is it. I shall be 
only too glad to have it well out of my own 
keeping. 

“ We will go downstairs,” T said. 

We returned to Sir Henry's library 
was my turn now to lock the door. 

“ Why do you do that ?” he asl 

“ Because I wish to be quite certain that 


“The wardrobe is 
‘That is the reason it 
Have you got the key 


It 


no one overhears our conversa- 
tion.” 

“What have you got to say?” 

“T have a plan to propose to 
you.” 

What is it?” 

“T want you to change bedrooms 
with me to-night.” 

“What can. you mean ?—what 
will Lady Studley say?” 

“Lady Studley must know no- 
thing whatever about the arrange- 
ment. I think it very likely that 
the apparition wl troubles you 
will be discovered to have a material 
foundation. In short, I am deter 
mined to get to the bottom of this 
horror. You have seen it often, 
and your nerves are much shat- 
tered. I have never seen it, and 
my nerves are, I think, in tolerable 
order, If I sleep in’ your room 
to-night ” 

“Te may not visit you.” 

“Tt may not, but on the other 
hand it may. T have a curiosity to 
lie on that bed and to face that 
wardrobe in the wall. You must 
yield to my wishes, Sir Henry.” 

“But how can the knowledge 
of this arrangement be kept from 
amy wife?” 

‘asily enough. You will both go to 
your rooms usual. You will bid her 
good-night as usual, and after the doors of 
communication are closed I will enter the 
room and you will go to mine, or to any 
other that you to occupy. You sa: 
your wife never comes into your room during 
the hours of the night?” 

She has never yet done so.” 

he will not tonight. Should she by 
any chance call for assistance, I will im- 
mediately summon you.” 

It was very evident that 
like this arrangement. He y 
to my very strong persuasions, which almost 
took the form of commands, for I saw that 
I could do nothing unless I got complete 
mastery over the man. 

Lady Studley returned from her drive just 
as our arrangements were fully made. I had 
not a moment during all the day to examine 
the interior of the wardrobe. The sick 
woman's restlessness grew greater as. the 
hours advanced, She did not care to leave 
her husband’s side. She sat with him as 
he examined his books. She followed him 
from room to reom. In the afternoon, to 
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the relief of everyone, some fresh guests 
arrived. In consequence we had a cheerful 
evening. Lady Studley came down to dinner 
in white from top to toe. Her dress was 
ethereal in texture and largely composed of 
lace. I cannot describe woman's dress, but 
with her shadowy figure and worn, but still 
lovely face, she looked spiritual. The gleam 
in her large blue eyes was pathetic. Her 
love for her husband was touching to behold. 
How soon, how very soon, they must part 
from each other! Only I as a doctor knew 
how impossible it was to keep the lamp of life 
much longer burning in the poor girl’s frame. 
We retired as usual to rest. Sir Henry 
bade mea cheerful good-night. Tady Studley 


nodded to me as she left the room. 
“Sleep well,” she said, in a gay voice. 


Tt was late the next morning when we all 
met round the breakfast table. Sir Henry 
looked better, but Lady Studley’ many degrees 
worse, than the night befdre. J wondered at 
her courage in retaining her post at the head 
of her table, The visitors, who came in at 
intervals and took their seats at the table, 
looked at her with wonder and compassion, 


MAGAZINE. 
“Surely my hostess is very ill?” said a 
guest who sat next my side. 

“Yes, but take no notice of it,” I answered. 

Soon after breakfast I sought Sir Henry. 

“Well-—well ?” he said, as he grasped my 
hand. “ Halifax, you have seen it. I know 
you have by the expression of your face.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “T have.” 

“How quietly you speak. Has not the 
horror of the thing seized you?” 

“No,” I said, with a brief laugh. “TI told 
you yesterday that my nerves were in tolerable 
order. I think my surmise was correct, and 
that the apparition has tangible form and can 
be traced to its foundation.” 

An unbelieving look swept over Sir Henry’s 
face. 

“Ah,” he said, “doctors are very hard to 
convince. Everything must 
be brought down to a cold 
material level to satisfy 
them; but several nights 
in that room would shatter 
evensyour nerves, my 
friend.” 

“You are quite right,” 
Tanswered. “I should be 
very sorry to spend several 
nights in that room. Now 
I will tell you briefly what 
occurred.” 

We were standing in 
the library. Sir Henry 
went to the door, locked 
it, and put the key in his 
pocket. 

“Can I come in?” said 
a voice outside. 

The voice was 

| Studley’s. 

“Tn a minute, my dar- 
ling,” answered her hus- 
band. “Tam engaged with 
Halifax just at present.” 

“ Medically, I suppose ?” 
she answered. 

“Yes, medically,” he re- 
sponded. 

She went away at once, 
and Sir Henry returned to 
my side. 

“ Now speak,” he said. “Be quick. She 
is sure to return, and I don't like her to 
fancy that we are talking secrets.” 

“This is my story,” I'said. “I went into 
your room, put out all the lights, and sat 
on the edge of the bed.” 

“You did not get into bed, then ?” 

“No, I preferred to be up and to be ready 


Lady 
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for immediate action should the appari- 
tion, the horror, or whatever you call it, 
appear.” 

“Good God, it is a horror, Halifax !” 

“Tt is, Sir Henry. A more diabolical con- 
trivance for frightening a man into his grave 
could scarcely have been contrived. I can 
comfort you on one point, however. The 
terrible thing you saw is not a figment of 
your brain. There is no likelihood of a lunatic 
asylum in your case. Someone is playing 
you a trick.” 

“T cannot agree with you—but proceed,” 
said the baronet, impatiently. 

“T sat for about an hour on the edge of 
the bed,” I continued. “When I entered 
the room it was twelve o’clock—one had 
sounded before there was the least stir or 
appearance of anything, then the ticking 
noise you have described was distinctly 
audible. This was followed by a sudden 
bright light, which scemed to proceed out of 
the recesses of the wardrobe.” 

“What did you feel when you saw that 
light?” 

“Too excited to be nervous,” I answered, 
briefly. “Out of the circle of light the hor- 
rible eye looked at me.” 

“What did you do then? 
faint?” 

“No, I went noiselessly across the carpet 
up to the door of the wardrobe and looked 
in.” 

“Heavens! you are daring. 
you are alive to tell this tale.” 

“T saw a shadowy form,” I replied —“ dark 
and tall—the one brilliant eye kept on looking 
past me, straight into the room. I made a 
very slight noise ; it immediately disappeared. 
I waited for some time—nothing more hap- 
pened. I got into your bed, Sir Henry, and 
slept. I can’t say that I had a comfortable 
night, but I slept, and was not disturbed by 
anything extraordinary for the remaining 
hours of the night.” 

“Now what do you mean to do? You 
say you can trace this thing to its foundation. 
It seems to me that all you have seen only 
supports my firm belief that a horrible 
apparition visits that room.” 

“A material one,” I responded. “The 
shadowy form had substance, of that I am 
convinced. Sir Henry, I intend to sleep in 
that room again to-night.” 

“Lady Studley will find out.” 

“She will not. I sleep in the haunted 
room again to-night, and during the day you 
must so contrive matters that I have plenty 
of time to examine the wardrobe. I did not 


Did you 


I wonder 


do so yesterday because I had not an oppor- 
tunity. You must contrive to get Lady 
Studley out of the way, either this morning 
or afternoon, and so manage matters for me 
that I can be some little time alone in your 
room.” 

“ Henry, Henry, how awestruck you look !” 
said a gay voiceat the window. Lady Studley 
had come out, had come round to the library 
window, and, holding up her long, dark-blue 
velvet dress, was looking at us with a peculiar 
smile. 

“Well, my love,” replied the baronet. 
He went to the window and flung it open. 
“Lucilla,” he exclaimed, “you are mad to 
stand on the damp grass.” 

“Oh, no, not mad,” she answered. “I have 
come to that stage when nothing matters. 
Is not that so, Dr. Halifax?” 

“You are very imprudent,” I replied. 

She shook her finger at me playfully, and 
turned to her husband. 

” she said, “have you taken my 
keys? I cannot find them anywhere.” 

“J will go up and look for them,” said 
Sir Henry. He left the room, and’ Lady 
Studley entered the library through one of 
the French windows. 

“What do you think of my husband this 
morning ?” she asked. 

“He is a little better,” I replied. “Iam 
confident that he will soon be quite well 
again.” 

She gave a deep sigh when I said this, her 
lips trembled, and she turned away. I 
thought my news would make her happy, and 
her depression surprised me. 

At this moment Sir Henry came into the 
room. 

“ Here are your keys,” he said to his wife. 

He gave her the same bunch he had 
given me the night before. I hoped she 
would not notice that the key of the wardrobe 
was missing. 

“And now I want you to come for a drive 
with me,” said Sir Henry. 

He did not often accompany her, and the 
pleasure of this unlooked-for indulgence 
evidently tempted her. 


“Very well,” she answered, “Is Dr. 
Halifax ‘coming ?” 

“No, he wants to have a ride.” 

“Tf ‘he rides, can he not follow the 


carriage ?” 
“Will you do that, Halifax?” asked my 
host. 
“No, thank you,” I answered ; “I must 
write some letters before I go anywhere. I 
will ride to the nearest town and post them 
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presently, if T may.” I left the room as 
T spoke. 

Shortly afterwards I saw from a window 
Sir Henry and his wife drive away. They 
drove in a large open landau, and two girls 
who were staying in the house accompanied 
them, My hour had come, and I went up 
at once to Sir Henry’s bedroom. — Lady 
Studley’s room opened directly into that of 
her husband, but both rooms had separate 


ed the two outer doors now, and 
then began my investigations. I had the key 
of the wardrobe in my pocket. 

Tt was troublesome to unlock, because the 
key was a little rusty, and it was more than 
evident that the heavy doors had not been 
opened for some time. Both these doors 
were made of gla: When shut they 
resembled in shape and appearance an 
ordinary old-fashioned window. The glass 
was set in deep mullions, Tt was thick, was 
of a peculiar shade of light bluc,and’ was 
evidently of great antiquity. I opened the 
doors and went inside. The wardrobe 
was so roomy that I could stand upright 
with perfect comfort. It was empty, and was 
lined through and through with 
solid oak, I struck a light and 
began to examine the interior with 
care. After a great deal of patient 
investigation I came across a notch 
in the wood. I pressed my finger 
on this, and immediately alittle 
panel slid back, which revealed 
underneath a small button, I 
turned the’ button and a door at 
the back of the wardrobe flew 
open. A flood of sunlight poured 
in, and stepping out, I found 
myself in another room. I looked. 
around me in astonishment. ‘This 
was a lady's chamber. od hea- 
vens | what had happened? I was 
in Lady Studley’s room. 
the mysterious door of the ward- 
robe very carefully, I found that 
all trace of its existence imme- 
diately vanished. 

‘There was no furniture against 
this part of the wall. It looked 
absolutely bare and smooth. No 
picture ornamented it. The light 
paper which covered it gave the 
appearance of a perfectly unbroken 
pattern. Of course, there must 
be a concealed spring somewhere, 
and I lost no time in feeling for 
I pressed my hand and the tips 


my fingers in every direction along the wall. 
Try as I would, however, I could not find 
the spring, and I had at last to leave Lady 
Studley’s room and go back to the one oc- 
cupied by her husband, by the ordinary door. 

Once more I re-entered the wardrobe and 
deliberately broke off the button which 
opened the secret door from within, Anyone 
who now entered the wardrobe by this door, 
and shut it behind him, would find it im- 
possible to retreat. The apparition, if it had 
material foundation, would thus find itself 
tapped in its own net 

What could this thing portend ? 

T had already convinced myself that if Sir 
Henry were the subject of a hallucination, 
I also shared it. As this was impossible, I 
felt certain that the apparition had a material 
foundation. Who was the person who glided 
night after night into Lady Studley’s room, 
who knew the trick of the secret ‘spring in 
the wall, who entered the old wardrobe, and 
performed this ghastly, this appalling trick 
on Sir Henry Studley? [resolved that I 
would say nothing to Sir Henry of my fresh 
discovery until after I had spent another 
night in'the haunted room, 


“cop HEAVENS! WHAT HAW MAPPESEL 
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Accordingly, I slipped the key of the ward- 
robe once more into my pocket and went 
downstairs. 

I had my way again that night. Once 
more I found myself the sole occupant of the 
haunted room. I put out the light, sat on 
the edge of the bed, and waited the issue of 
events. At first there was silence and com- 
plete darkness, but soon after one o'clock I 
heard the very slight but unmistakable tick- 
tick, which told me that the apparition was 
about to appear. The ticking noise resembled 
the quaint sound made by the death spider. 
There was no other noise of any sort, but a 
quickening of my pulses, a sensation which 
I could not call fear; but which was exciting 
to the point of pain, braced me up for an 
unusual and horrible sight. The light ap- 
peared in the dim recess of the wardrobe. 
Tt grew clear and steady, and quickly resolved 
itself into one intensely bright circle. Out 
of this circle the eye looked at me. The eye 
was unnaturally large—it was clear, almost 
transparent, its expression was full of menace 
and warning. Into the circle of light pre- 
sently a shadowy and ethereal hand intruded 
itself. The fingers beckoned me to approach, 
while the eye looked fixedly at me. I sat 
motionless on the side of the bed. I am 
stoical by nature and my nerves are well 
seasoned, but I am not ashamed to say 
that I should be very sorry to be often sub- 
jected to that menace and that invitation. 
‘The look in that eye, the beckoning power in 
those long, shadowy fingers would soon work 
havoc even in the stoutest nerves. My 
heart beat uncomfortably fast, and I had to 
say over and over to myself, “This is nothing 
more than a ghastly trick.” I had also to 
remind myself that I in my turn had pre- 
pared a trap for the apparition. The time 
while the eye looked and the hand beckoned 
might in reality have been counted by 
seconds; to me it seemed like eternity. I 
felt the cold dew on my forehead before the 
rapidly waning light assured me that the 
apparition was about to vanish. Making an 
effort I now left the bed and approached the 
wardrobe. I listened intently. For a moment 
there was perfect silence. Then a fumbling 
noise was distinctly audible. It was followed 
bya muffled cry, a crash, and a heavy fall. I 
struck a light instantly, and taking the key of 
the wardrobe from my pocket, opened it. 
Never shall I forget the sight that met my 


gaze. 

There, huddled up on the floor, lay the 
prostrate and unconscious form of Lady 
Studley. 4 black cloak in which she had 


wrapped herself partly covered her face, but 
I knew her by her long, fair hair. I pulled 
back the cloak, and saw that the unhappy 
girl had broken a blood-vessel, and even as I 
lifted her up I knew that she was in a dying 
condition. 

I carried her at once into her own room 
and laid her on the bed. I then returned 
and shut the wardrobe door, and slipped the 
key into my pocket. My next deed was to 
summon Sir Henry. 

“What is it?” he ask 
in bed. 


, springing upright 


“Come at once,” I said, “your wife is 
very ill.” 

“Dying?” he asked, in an agonized 
whisper. 


I nodded my head. I could not speak. 

My one effort now was to kcep the know- 
ledge of the ghastly discovery I had made 
from the unhappy husband. 

He followed me to his wife’s room. He 
forgot even to question me about the appari- 
tion, so horrified was he at the sight which 
met his view. 

I administered restoratives to the dying 
woman, and did what I could to check the 
hemorrhage. After a time Lady Studley 
opened her dim eyes. 

“Oh, Henry!” she said, stretching out a 
feeble hand to him, “come with me, come 
with me. I am afraid to go alone.” 

“My poor Lucilla,” he said. He smoothed 
her cold forehead, and tried to comfort her by 
every means in his power. 

After a time he left the room. When he 
did so she beckoned me to approach. 

“T have failed,” she said, in the most 
thrilling voice of horror I have ever listened 
to. “T must go alone. He will not come 
with me.” 

“ What do you mean?” I asked. 

She could scarcely speak, but at intervals 
the following words dropped slowly from her 
lips :— 

“T was the apparition. 
my husband to liveafter me. Perhaps I was 
alittle insane. I cannot quite say. When 
I was told by Sir Joseph Dunbar that there 
was no hope of my life, a most appalling and 
frightful jealousy took possession of me. I 
pictured my husband with another wife. 
Stoop down.” 

Her voice was very faint. I could scarcely 
hear her muttered words. Her eyes were 
glazing fast, death was claiming her, and yet 
hatred against some unknown person thrilled 
in her feeble voice. 

* Before my husband married me, he loved 


T did not want 
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another woman,” she continued. “ That 
woman is now a widow. I felt certain that 
immediately after my death he would seek 
her out and marry her. I could not bear 
the thought—it possessed me day and night. 
That, and the terror of dying alone, worked 
such a havoc within me that I believe I was 
scarcely responsible for my own actions. A 
mad desire took possession of me to take my 
husband with me, and so to keep him from 
her, and also to have his company when I 
passed the barriers of life. I told you that 
my brother was a doctor. In his medical- 
student days the sort of trick I have been 
playing on Sir Henry was enacted by some 
of his fellow-students for his benefit, and 
almost scared him into fever. One day my 
brother described the trick to me, and I 
asked him to show me how it was done. I 
used a small electric lamp and a very strong 
reflector.” 

“ How did you find out the secret door of 
the wardrobe ?” I asked. 

“Quite by chance. I was putting some 
dresses into the wardrobe one day and acci- 
dentally touched the secret panel. I saw at 
once that here was my opportunity.” 

“You must have been alarmed at your 
success,” I said, after a pause. “And now 
T have one more question to ask: Why did 
you summon me to the Grange ?” 

She made a faint, impatient movement. 

“TT wanted to be certain that my husband 
was really very ill,” she said. “I wanted you 
to talk to him—I guessed he would confide 
in you ; I thought it most probable that you 
would tell him that he was a victim of brain 
hallucinations. This would frighten him and 
would suit my purpose exactly. I also sent 
for youas a blind. I felt sure that under 
these circumstances neither you nor my 
husband could possibly suspect me.” 

She was silent again, panting from exhaus- 
tion. 

“T have failed,” she said, after a long 
pause. “You have discovered the truth. It 
never occurred to me for a moment that yaw 
would go into the room. He will recover 
now.” 

She paused ; a fresh attack of hemorrhage 
came on. Her breath came quickly. Her 
end was very near. Her dim eyes could 
scarcely see. 

Groping feebly with her hand she took 
mine. 

“Dr. Halifax—promise.” 

“What?” T asked. 

“T have failed, but let me keep his love, 


what little love he has for me, before he 
marries that other woman. Promise that 
you will never tell him.” 

“Rest easy,” I answered, “I will never tell 
him.” 

Sir Henry entered the room. 

I made way for him to kneel by his wife’s 
side. 

‘As the grey morning broke Lady Studley 
died. 

Before my departure from the Grange I 
avoided Sir Henry as much as_ possible. 
Once he spoke of the apparition and asked if 
Ihad seen it. Yes,” I replied. 

Before I could say anything further, he 
continued :— 

“T know now why it came; it was to 
warn me of my unhappy wife’s death.” He 
said no more. I could not enlighten him, 
and he is unlikely now ever to learn the 
truth. 

‘The following day I left Studley Grange. 
I took with me, without asking leave of any- 
one, a certain long black cloak, a small 
electric lamp, and a magnifying glass of con- 
siderable power. 

It may be of interest to explain how Lady 
Studley in her unhealthy condition of mind 
and body performed the extraordinary trick 
by which she hoped to undermine her hus- 
band’s health, and ultimately cause his death. 

I experimented with the materials which I 
carried away with me, and succeeded, so my 
friends told me, in producing a most ghastly 
effect. 

I did it in this way. I attached the mirror 
of a laryngoscope to my forehead in such a 
manner as to enable it to throw a_ strong 
reflection into one of my eyes. In the 
centre of the bright side of the laryngoscope 
a small electric lamp was fitted. ‘This was 
connected with a battery which I carried in 
my hand. The battery was similar to those 
used by the ballet girls in Drury Lane 
‘Theatre, and could be brought into force by 
a touch and extinguished by the removal of 
the pressure. The eye which was thus 
brilliantly illumined looked through a lens of 
some power. All the rest of the face and 
figure was completely covered by the black 
cloak. ‘Thus the brightest possible light was 
thrown on the magnified eye, while there was 
corresponding increased gloom around. 

When last I heard of Studley Grange it 
was let for a term of years and Sir Henry had 
gone abroad. Ihave not heard that he has 
married again, but he probably will, sooner 
or later. 
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VIII.—“ TEN YEARS’ OBLIVION.” 


qN the spring of 1890 I was 
) asked to see a patient at 
Aes Croydon with another doctor 
esa in consultation. In this stage 
aed of the illness it was only an 

) ordinary case of somewhat 
severe typhoid fever, but the interest lies in 
the succeeding stages, when complete recovery 
seems to have taken place. I have noticed 
this remarkable illness in my case-book as an 
instance of perhaps the most extraordinary 
psychological condition which has occurred 
in my practice, or I might say in that of any 
other man. 

The patient was a young barrister ; he had 
a wife and three children. The wife was a 
pretty, rather nervous-looking woman. On 
the day when I went to see her husband, in 
consultation with the family doctor, I could 
not help noticing the intensely anxious ex- 
pression of her face, and how her lips moved 
silently as she followed my words. The ill- 
ness was severe, but I did not consider 
it as specially dangerous, and had, therefore, 
only encouraging opinions to give her. 


Yy 


“IN CONSULTATION.” 


I saw Mainwaring again at the end of the 
week. He was then much better, and I was 
able to communicate the cheerful tidings to 
his wife that he was practically out of danger. 
He was a man of about three-and-thirty years 
of age, tall, and rather gaunt in appearance, 
with deep-set grey eyes, and a big, massive 
brow. I have often noticed his peculiar 
style of face and head as belonging to 
the legal profession. I could quite believe 
that he was an astute and clever special 
pleader. Abbott, the family doctor, told me 
that he was a common-law barrister, and I 
could well understand his using eloquent 
words when he pleaded the case of an un- 
fortunate client. 

I did not visit him again, but Abbott wrote 
to tell me that he had made an excellent 
recovery without hitch or relapse. Under 
these circumstances his case had almost 
passed from my memory, when the following 
startling incident occurred. 

I came home one evening prepared to 
hurry out again to see a sick patient, when 
my servant informed me that a lady was 
waiting in the con- 
sulting-room to see 
me. 

“Did not you tell 
her that I am not in 
the habit of seeing 
patients at this 
hour ?” I asked. 

“T did; sir,” re- 
plied the man, “ but 
she would not leave. 
She says she will wait 
your convenience; 
but, whatever hap- 
pens, she must have 
an interview with you 
to-night.” 

“T had better go 
and see her, and find 
out what she wants,” 
I. murmured to 
myself. 

I crossed the hall 
with some impa- 
tience, for I had 
several most anxious 
cases on hand, and 
entered my consult- 
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ing-room. A slight, girlish figure was seated 
partly with her back to me. She sprang up 
when the door opened, and I was confronted 
by the anxious and pleading face of Mrs. 
Mainwaring. 

“You have come at last,” she said, with a 
deep sigh. ‘‘ That isa blessed relief. I have 
waited for you here because I want to ask 
your advice. Iam in terrible anxiety about 
my husband.” 

“Your husband?” I replied. “ But I un- 
derstood Dr. Abbott to say that he had re- 
covered perfectly. He said he had ordered him 
for a month to the seaside, and then hoped 
that he might resume his professional work.” 

“Tt was so,” she replied. ‘‘ My husband 
had a quick recovery. I am told that most 
typhoid fever patients take a long time to 
regain their strength, but in his case this was 
not so. After the worst was over, he seemed 
to get better by strides and bounds. A fort- 
night ago Dr. Abbott ordered him to the sea- 
side. I had a fancy for Dover, and thought 
of going there. I had even written about 
lodgings, when my husband suddenly told me 
that he did not wish to go to the seaside, 
and would prefer spending a fortnight amongst 
his old haunts at Cambridge. We went there. 
We—we were very happy. I left the children 
at home. It seemed something like our 
honeymoon over again. Yesterday morning 
I received a letter telling me that my eldest 
child was not well. I hurried back to 
Croydon to see her, telling my husband that 
I would rejoin him to-day. My child’s 
illness turned out to be a trivial one, and 
I went back to Cambridge by an early train 
this morning.” 

Here Mrs. Mainwaring paused and pressed 
her hand to her heart. Her face, excessively 
pale before, now turned almost ghastly. She 
had seated herself; she now stood up, the 
further to emphasize her words. 

“When I reached our lodgings,” she said, 
“my landlady met me with the astounding 
intelligence that Mr. Mainwaring had packed 
up all his belongings and had left Cambridge 
for London by the express train that 
morning. 

“This news surprised me, but at first I 
heard it calmly enough. I believed that 
Edward had grown weary of his own society, 
was anxious about our little Nancy, and had 
hurried home. My landlady, however, looked 
so mysterious that I felt certain she had 
something further to say. 

“«Come in, madam, do come in,’ she said. 
‘Perhaps you think your good gentleman 
has gone home.’ 
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“*T am sure he has,’ I said. ‘Can you 
get me a messenger? I will send a telegram 
at once and find out. If Mr. Mainwaring 
has gone home, he ought to have arrived by 
now.’ 

“ My landlady was quite silent for a minute, 
then she said, gravely :— 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you that Mr. 
Mainwaring behaved in a very singular way 
before he left my house.’ 

“There was something in the woman’s 
manner which impressed me even more than 
her words. I felt my heart beginning to sink. 
I followed her into the little sitting-room 
where my husband and I had spent some 
happy hours, and begged of her to explain 
herself. 

“She did so without a moment's hesitation. 

“Tt all happened early this morning,’ she 
said. ‘I brought up breakfast as usual. 
Mr. Mainwaring was standing by one of the 
open windows. 

“*T am going to town,’ he said, ‘by the 
express. I shall pack my things immediately. 
Bring me my bill.’ 

“*T was leaving the room to prepare it, 
when he shouted to me. 

“* How is it those things have got into the 
room ?’ he said. ‘Take them away.’ 

“What things do you mean, sir?’ 

“¢Those woman’s things,’ he said, very 
crossly, ‘That work-basket, and that white 
shawl.’ 

“Why, sir,’ I said, staring at him, ‘those 
things belong to your good lady.’ 

“* He looked me full in the face and then 
burst out laughing. 

“©You must be mad,’ he said ; ‘ [edislike 
unseasonable jokes.’ 

“*He then went into his bedroom and 
slammed the door noisily behind him. Half 
an hour later he had paid the bill, ordered a 
cab, and gone off with his luggage. He left 
all your things behind him, madam. Mr. 
Mainwaring was collected and quiet enough, 
and seemed quite the gentleman except 
when he spoke of you; still I don’t like the 
look of affairs at all.’ 

“TI listened to my landlady,” continued 
poor Mrs. Mainwaring, “while she told me 
this strange and most perplexing story. Then 
T glanced round the room for confirmation of 
her words. Yes, my husband and all his 
belongings had vanished, but my work-basket, 
my new hat, my mantle, my writing-case, and 
one or two little garments which I was 
making for the children, were still scattered 
about the drawing-room. 

“T went into the bedroom and saw the 
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“TAKE THEM AWAY.’? 


clothes I had left behind me, flung into a 
heap in a corner of the room. 

“While I was looking at them in a state of 
mind almost impossible to describe, my land- 
lady tapped at the door and brought me 
a note. 

“*Under the circumstances, madam,’ she 
said, ‘you may like to see this letter. I 
have just found it, stamped and directed as 
you see, on the davenport in the drawing- 
room. I think it is in Mr. Mainwaring’s 
writing.’ 

“T took it from her and looked at it 
eagerly. It was addressed in my husband’s 
writing to a Don of the college (Trinity) 
where he had taken his degree. I did not 
hesitate to open it. Here it is, Dr. Halifax ; 
you may like to read it. It may possibly 
help you to throw some light on this awful 
mystery.” 

Mrs. Mainwaring gave me the note as 
she spoke. It contained the following 
words :— 

“My Dear Sir,—I much regret having 
missed you when I called yesterday after- 
noon to say good-bye. I must take the 
present opportunity of thanking you for 
your kindness to me during the whole of my 
University career. I leave Cambridge by 


an early train this morning, or would call 
Vol. vii. 21. 
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again to say farewell 
in person. I hope 
to call to see you on 
the first occasion 
when I revisit Cam- 
bridge. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Ep. MAINWARING.” 

I read the letter 
twice, and then re- 
turned it without 
comment to the wife. 

“Will you redirect 
it and post it?” I 
said, after a pause. 

She answered me 
almost in a whisper. 

“The strange thing 
about that letter is 
this,” she said. “It 
is addressed to a 
dead person. Mr. 
Grainger, Edward’s 
old tutor, has been 
dead for many years. 
My husband felt his 
death keenly when it 
occurred. He has 
many times told me 
of the personal interest Mr. Grainger took 
in him. Have you no comment to make 
with regard to this letter, Dr, Halifax ?” 

“T shall have plenty to say in a moment,” 
T answered. “ That letter will give us a very 
important clue to our future actions, but 
now to proceed: Have you nothing further 
to tell me?” 

“Yes ; after reading the letter, I rushed to 
the nearest telegraph office and sent a tele- 
gram with a prepaid reply to my home. I 
waited with what patience I could for the 
answer, which came within an hour and a half. 
My husband had not returned to Stanley 
Villa. I then took the next train to town, 
and went back to Croydon on the chance of 
his having arrived there during the day. He 
had not done so. Dr. Abbott happens to be 
away, so I have come to you. Can you give 
me advice? Will you help me in any way?” 

“Yes, of course, I will help you,” I said. 
“Pray sit down.” She had been standing 
with her hands clasped tightly together during 
the greater part of our interview. “ Your 
story is a very strange one,” I continued, 
“and I will give it and you my best attention 
in a moment. I must run away first, how- 
ever, to give some instructions with regard 
to one of my patients, then I shall be at your 
service.” : 
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She sank into a chair when I told her to 
sit down. She was trembling all over. Her 
nerves were strung to a high pitch. I went 
into the hall, thought for a moment, then, 
putting on my hat, went out. As I was 
leaving the house, I told my servant to take 
a tray with wine and other refreshments into 
the consulting-room. Then I went a few 
doors off to see a brother physician. I told 
him I had a peculiar case to attend to, and 
asked him to see after my patients until the 
following day. I then went back to Mrs. 
Mainwaring ; she had not touched the wine 
nor the biscuits which the servant had brought 
her. 

“Come,” I said, “this will never do. You 
must have this glass of wine immediately 
and one or two of these biscuits. You 
will be able to think much better and, con- 
sequently, to find your husband sooner if 
you take some necessary nourishment. Come, 
that is better.” 

I poured out a glass of port wine and gave 
it to her. She took it in her small, trembling 
hand and raised it to her lips, spilling the 
wine terribly as she did so. 

“You will do better now,” I said. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter about me,” she 


“SHE RAISED IT TO HER LIPs.” 


exclaimed, with impatience ; “ you have not 
told me what you think of my story. What 
possible reason can there be to account for 
my husband’s most strange conduct ?” 

“T cannot give you a reason yet,” I said. 
“My impression is that Mr. Mainwaring’s 
mind is not quite right for the time being. 
Remember, I say for the time being. Typhoid 
is a very grave and terrible disease. 
Your husband suffered from an exceptionally 
serious attack. His apparently rapid recovery 
may have induced him to do more than he 
really had strength to undertake. If this 
were so, many strange symptoms might 
exhibit themselves. I can tell you more 
particulars with regard to the exact nature of 
his malady after I have seen him. The 
thing now is to try and find him. Before we 
begin our search, however, I should like to 
ask you a few questions of a practical nature. 
How old is your husband?” 

“Nearly thirty-three.” 

“He took his degree at Cambridge, did 
he not?” 

“Ves—just ten years ago. We talked 
much of it during the happy fortnight we 
spent there. We visited all his old haunts. 
He was a Trinity man, and loved his college 
with an enthusiasm I 
have seen in few. I 
never saw anyone 
happier than he was 
during the last fortnight. 
His spirits were gay. 
He seemed scarcely to 
know fatigue. He was 
always hunting up old 
friends.” 

“Were there many of 
the men of his time at 
Cambridge ?” 

“No—that was the 
sad thing. He has been 
unfortunate with regard 
to his friends. He made 
many, for he was popular 
and had a sympathetic 
manner which attracted 
people, but some had 
gone abroad and several 
had died. There was a 
Mr. Leigh in particular. 


He had been much 
attached to him in the 
old days. But he only 


heard of his death when 
we went to Cambridge, 
for he had completely 
lost sight of him for a 
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long time. This news saddened him for a 
little.” 

“When did he hear of Leigh’s death?” 

“The day before yesterday. The Dean of 
his college told him. He was visibly affected 
for the time, and talked of him to me all the 
evening. He told me several incidents with 
regard to a foreign tour they had taken 
together.” 

“Indeed! And he seemed depressed 
while he spoke ?” 

“ Only just for a time.” 

“When did your husband and Mr. Leigh 
go abroad ?” 

Mrs. Mainwaring thought for a moment. 

“Tt was just after Edward had taken his 
degree,” she said. ‘He mentioned that fact 
also when he talked over matters the evening 
before last.” 

“From what part of England did Mr. 
Mainwaring and Mr. Leigh start on their 
foreign tour?” 

“T think it must have been from D.ver. 
Yes, I remember now; Edward said that 
Mr. Leigh arranged to meet him at Dover. 
He failed to keep his first appointment, and 
Edward had to remain at Dover waiting for 
him for twenty-four hours.” 

I thought over this piece of information 
for some time. The story was altogether 
puzzling; the queer thing about it being 
not so much the fact of Mainwaring’s brain 
having gone wrong as the strange form his 
aberration seemed to have taken. It was 
too evidently the fact that he was either 
possessed by an active dislike to his wife, or 
had forgotten her existence. 

After some anxious thought I asked Mrs. 
Mainwaring one or two more questions. 

“Did you notice anything peculiar in your 
husband the last evening and night you spent 
together?” 

“Nothing whatever,” she replied. “My 
dear husband was just his old self. His 
depression about Walter Leigh soon passed 
away, and he spoke cheerfully about his 
own prospects and said how exceptionally 
lucky he considered himself to be able to 
resume his professional work so soon after 
such a severe illness. The evening post, 
too, brought him a letter, which cheered 
him a good deal. It was from a solicitor 
in large practice, offering him the brief of 
a very important case which was to come 
on in the criminal courts. Edward was 
highly delighted at the thought of this 
work, which meant large fees, badly needed 
by us just at present. Early the next morning 
the post brought us the news about Nancy’s 
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illness. My husband wished to go with me 
to Croydon, but I dissuaded him. I did 
not consider him strong enough, notwith- 
standing his boasted return to health, for 
this fatigue. He saw me off at the station, 
however, and promised to meet me there the 
following morning, if the child were well 
enough for me to return.” 

“Were you surprised when you did not 
see him?” 

“T was, for he is the sort of man who 
always keeps any engagement he makes.” 

“ A few more questions, Mrs. Mainwaring ; 
and first, how long have you been married ?” 

““Six years,” she said, looking up with a 
faint blush on her white face, ‘and Nancy 
will be five in a week.” 

“You never happened to meet this Walter 
Leigh?” 

“ Never.” 

“Did your husband ever speak of him to 
you until two days ago?” 

“Tt is strange, but he never did. He is, 
as a tule, a very busy man—much occupied 
with a growing practice.” 

“Did you happen to know any of his 
college friends ?” 

“No.” 

“You were not in any way connected with 
that part of his life?” 

“No; we never met until, at least, three 
years after my husband left Cambridge.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “Ide not think I 
have anything further to ask you.” 

“But what do you mean to do?” she 
asked. “We can’t sit here quietly and allow 
my unhappy husband to roam the country. 
He must be found, and at once. He—he 
may have——” Her lips trembled, she 
lowered her eyes. 

“No,” I said. “He has not committed 
suicide. Rest easy on that point. From 
what you tell me of your husband I feel 
inclined to think—of course, I may be wrong 
--but I feel strongly inclined to think that 
he is at Dover at the present moment.” 

“What can you possibly mean ?” 

“What I say. It is quite within the region 
of probability that he may be at Dover, wait- 
ing for his friend Walter Leigh to join him.” 

When I said this Mrs. Mainwaring looked 
at me as if she thought I, too, had taken 
leave of my senses. I took no notice of her 
expressive face. 

“Tam prepared to go with you to Dover,” 
I said. “Shall we start at once ?” 

She looked dubious and terribly anxious. 

“Tt seems waste of time,” she said, after a 
pause. 
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“T do not think so,” I answered. “ Your 
husband was in a weak state, notwithstanding 
his boasted strength. From what you tell 
me, he evidently exerted himself more than 
was wise while at Cambridge. By doing so, 
he strained a weakened frame. ‘The brain 
forms the highest part of that frame, Mrs. 
Mainwaring, the highest and also the most 
easily put out of 
order. Your husband 
exerted his body too 
much, and excited 
his brain by old 
memories and the 
regrets which must 
come to a man when 
he visits the scene of 
vanished friendships. 
You say that Mr. 
Mainwaring was 
visibly affected when 
he heard of his great 
friend’s death?” 

“ He was, he was. 
He turned white 
when the Dean told 
him. The death was 
tragic, too. Walter 
Leigh was killed on 
an Alpine expedi- 
tion. The marvellous 
thing was how the 
news never reached 
my husband before. 
This can only be 
accounted for by the 
fact that he spent 
the year of Mr. 
Leigh’s death in 
America.” 

“ All this confirms 
my theory,” I con- 
tinued, “that your husband's brain, long 
weakened by serious illness, suddenly gave 
way. Brain derangement, as we know, 
takes all kinds of unexpected forms. 1 
believe that the form it has taken in Main- 
waring’s case is this. He has forgotten 
the recent years of his life and has gone 
back again to his old college days. His 
letter to the Don of Trinity College who 
has so long been dead confirms this theory. 
His strange conduct with regard to you, 
Mrs. Mainwaring, further strengthens it. I 
feel almost certain that I am right in these 
impressions. They are sufficiently strong to 
make me anxious to visit Dover immediately. 
Now, shall I go alone, or will you come 
with me?” 
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“Of course I'll come with you,” she 
answered, 

She rose and began to draw on her gloves. 

It was late June now, and the day had 
been a hot one. The twilight had faded 
into night when I assisted Mrs. Mainwaring 
into a hansom and directed the driver to 
take us to Victoria Station. 


“1 ASSISTED MRS. MAINWARING INTO A HANSOM.” 


We caught our train by a minute or 
two, and in process of time found ourselves 


at Dover. During the journey Mrs. 
Mainwaring scarcely uttered a word. She 
had drawn her veil over her face and 


sat huddled up in a corner of the carriage, 
as if she were turned into stone. I saw 
that she was partly stunned by the shock, 
and I felt anxious about her, as well as her 
husband. 

When we arrived at Dover, she drew up 
her veil and said, impulsively :— 

“What do you mean to do?” 

“Before I do anything I must ask you 
another question,” I replied. “Have you 
any idea what your husband's habits were ten 
years ago? Was he extravagant or careful ? 
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For instance, on arriving at Dover, would he 
be likely to go to a good hotel?” 

‘He would go to the best,” she answered. 
“ He is not careful of money now, and I am 
sure he never could have been in the past.” 

“Then, if my surmise is correct,” I said, 
“we are most likely to find him at the Lord 
Warden Hotel, which is, of course, the best 
in the town. Anyhow, it is worth while to go 
there first to make inquiries about him.” 

“Very well,” she replied, in a submissive, 
hopeless kind of voice. 

She had yielded herself up to my direc- 
tions, but up to the present moment I had 
failed to inspire her with any faith in the 
success of my mission. She was evidently 
oppressed with the fear that Mainwaring had 
committed suicide, and seemed to think my 
conjecture about him impossible. 

As we were walking to the hotel, she said, 
suddenly :— 

“If my husband is really out of his mind, 
we are ruined from a worldly point of view.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,” I replied. 
“Have you no private means ?” 

“No,” she answered. ‘My husband had 
his profession, and he was doing good work 
as a barrister. But there is no profession in 
the world which requires greater brain power 
than his. We have nothing to live on except 
what my husband earns.” 

“In case Mr. Mainwaring cannot earn 
money for a time, have you no relations who 
will help you?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“We have no relations who will help us,” 
she said. “It is true that my husband’s 
father is still living—he is an old man, a 
clergyman. He has a small parish, and with 
difficulty makes both ends meet. It would 
be impossible to expect assistance from him.” 
She sighed heavily as she spoke. Then she 
continued, with a naiveté which touched me: 
“Even at this terrible moment I cannot 
help thinking of the children, and of how they 
will suffer if our worst fears are fulfilled.” 

“Well,” I said, in a cheerful tone, “ we 
must hope for the best. The first thing is to 
find your husband. After that we must con- 
sider what is best to be done for him.” 

“Oh, can anything be done?” she asked, 
in a tone of supplication. 

“We will see,” I replied. 

We arrived at the hotel and made inquiries. 
The name of Mainwaring was not in the 
visitors’ book. 

“That is nothing,” I said, turning to Mrs. 
Mainwaring ; “will you please describe your 
husband to the manager?” 
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She did so, entering into a minute and 
faithful description. 

“A tall gentleman, broadly made, with a 
slight stoop,” repeated the manager after her. 
“ He wears glasses, does he not, madam ?” 

“Sometimes, not always,” she replied. 

“Has he a pince-nez which he puts on 
whenever he wants to ask a question?” con- 
tinued the manager. 

Mrs. Mainwaring turned crimson. 

“ Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, “then he ¢s here! 
Dr. Halifax, you are right.” 

The manager asked further questions. 

“A great many gentlemen wear glasses,” 
he said. ‘I should like to be quite certain 
that madam’s husband is really one of the 
visitors before I disturb any of them. The 
hour is late too, close on eleven o’clock, and 
a good many of the guests have gone to 
their rooms. About what age is the gentle- 
man whom you want to find, madam ?” 

“He looks nearly forty,” she replied at 
once, “although he is not in reality nearly so 
old. His hair is dark and slightly tinged 
with grey.” 7 

The manager called one of the waiters and 
spoke a few words to him. He then returned 
to us. 

“T think,” he said, “that there is a gentle- 
man here who answers to madam’s descrip- 
tion, but I cannot find his name. Through 
an oversight it has not been entered in the 
visitors’ book. The hotel is very full this 
evening. The gentleman who answers to 
your description,” he continued, looking at 
Mrs. Mainwaring, “is occupying No. 39. 
Do you think you would know him by his 
boots?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. 

“Then they are probably at this moment 
outside his door. I will have them fetched, 
and you can look at them. Will you have 
the goodness to step inside the office, Mrs. 
Mainwaring, and you too, please, sir?” 

I gave the manager my card, and told 
him that I was Mrs. Mainwaring’s medical 
adviser. He motioned us to chairs, and in 
a short time a waiter appeared with a pair 
of boots on a tray. 

“TJ have just taken these from outside the 
door of No. 39,” he said, holding them up 
for inspection. 

A glance told me that they belonged to a 
large, but well-shaped foot. Mrs. Main- 
waring rushed forward, gave utterance to a 
rejoicing cry, and picked them up. 

“These are undoubtedly Edward’s boots,” 
she exclaimed. ‘Yes, he is here. Thank 
the merciful God we have found him!” 
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“The gentleman has been in his room for 
some little time,” exclaimed a waiter who 
had now come upon the scene. ‘“ Would 
madam like me to announce her arrival ?” 

“No,” she said, turning very pale. “I 
will go to him without being announced. 
Will you come with me, Dr. Halifax?” 

We went upstairs, and the chambermaid 
conducted us to the door of No. 39. We 
knocked. The door was locked from within, 
but our summons was immediately answered 
by the approach of a manly step. The door 
was flung open and Mainwaring, with a 
Baedeker’s guide in his hand, stood before 
us. 

Mrs. Mainwaring rushed to him and impul- 
sively endeavoured to throw her arms round 
his neck. He started back in astonishment 
which was not feigned. 

“May I ask?” he said, looking at me, his 
eyes darkening with anger, ‘to what I am 
indebted for this—this most extraordinary 
intrusion ? ” 

“Don’t you know me, Edward?” sobbed 
the poor girl. “I am your wife.” 

“You must be mad,” he said. He looked 
at her with a blank stare of undisguised 


“Don’T You KNOW ME, EDWARD?” 
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astonishment and even disgust. “I have 
not the pleasure of this lady’s acquaintance,” 
he said, addressing me in an icy tone. 

“You don’t know me?” she panted. “Oh, 
surely that must be impossible. I am your 
wife, Edward. Look at me again, and you 
will remember me. I am Nancy’s mother— 
pretty Nancy, with her curling hair; you 
know how fond you are of Nancy. Don’t 
you remember Nancy, and Bob, and haby ?>— 
Iam their mother. Dear, dear Edward, look 
at me again and you will know me. Look at 
me hard—I am your wife—your own most 
loving wife.” 

Notwithstanding her agitation, Mrs. Main- 
waring had been quiet and self-restrained up 
to this moment. The intensity of her passion 
now seemed to transform her. She flung 
aside her travelling hat and jacket. She was 
desperate, and despair gave to her sudden 
beauty. 

In all my experience of the sad things of 
life, I seldom saw more terrible pathos than 
that which now shone out of the eyes and 
trembled round the lips of this poor young 
woman. She was so absorbed in trying to 
get her husband to recognise her that she 
forgot my presence and 
that of the amazed 
chambermaid who, 
devoured with curios- 
ity, lingered near. 

“ Edward,” she said 
again, going up to her 
husband, “it is im- 
possible that you can 
have forgotten me. lam 
your wife. I have been 
your wife for six years.” 

““Good_ Lord, 
madam!” he ex- 
claimed, bursting into 
a terrible laugh. “If 
you were my wife six 
years ago, I must have 
married you when I 
was a boy. I had not 
left school six years 


ago. I am only 
twenty-three at the 
present moment. Do 


you mean to maintain 
that I married you 
when I was a lad of 
seventeen ?” 

“Edward, dear 
Edward, don’t you 
know me?” she kept 
on pleading. 
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Tears streamed down her cheeks. She 
dropped suddenly on her knees, and taking 
one of her husband’s hands tried to raise it 
to her lips. Her manner, her words, her 
attitude, pathetic to us who stood by as 
witnesses, had a most irritating effect upon 
Mainwaring. 

“Get up,” he said. “This is all a plant. 
But however long you choose to carry this 
game on, you won’t get anything out of me. 
I must ask you, madam, to leave my room 
immediately. I do not even know your 
name. I never saw you before. Will you, 
sir,” he added, turning fiercely to me, “‘ have 
the goodness to remove this lady immediately 
from my bedroom?” 

Mrs. Mainwaring staggered to her feet. 
The cold sarcasm of the words of denial 
stung her to the quick. She approached the 
door, but before she could reach it she turned 
faint and would have fallen had I not caught 
her and placed her in a chair. 

“This is all some diabolical scheme to 
ruin a respectable man,” said Mainwaring. 
“Will you favour me with your name, sir?” 
he added, turning to me. 

“ Halifax,” I answered. “I ama doctor. 
I attended you asa consulting physician in 
your late severe illness.” 

“Heavens, what next?” he exclaimed. 
“T never had a day of serious illness in 
my life.” 

“TI think, Mrs. Mainwaring, we had better 
leave him for the present,” I said. “I will 
speak to the manager——” 

Before I could add another word Main- 
waring interrupted me hotly. 

“Let it be clearly understood,” he said, 
“that I forbid that woman to be called by 
my name. I will see this matter through 
myself. I have known of such things before. 
This is a scheme to ruin the character of an 
But I shall take immediate 
care to nip it in the bud. I's that a chamber- 
maid in the passage? Come here, please. 
Have the goodness to ask the manager to 
come to this room immediately. Do not go, 
madam, nor you either, sir, until I speak to 
the manager.” 

Mainwaring flung the Baedeker which he 
had been studying on a table. We heard some 
doors opened and some feet hurrying in our 
direction. Doubtless the chambermaid who 
had disappeared on Mainwaring’s errand had 
already spread the news of our extraordinary 
story. When I heard people approaching I 
took the liberty to close the door of the 
room. 

“What are you doing that for, sir?” 


honourable man. 
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exclaimed Mainwaring, whose face was now 
almost purple with excitement. 

“Pray don’t speak so loud,” I replied, 
putting as much force and command into my 
voice as I possibly could. “I presume you 
do not wish the servants of the hotel to 
become acquainted with your private affairs.” 

He glanced at me savagely, but did not 
say anything further. A moment later the 
manager’s knock was heard. I opened the 
door tohim. He came in, looking anxious 
and disturbed, and asked why he had been 
sent for. 

Mainwaring began to speak in an excited 
voice. 

“T have sent for you,” he said, “to ask you 
to see that this man and woman leave the 
hotel immediately. They have forced their 
way into my room and have endeavoured to 
perpetrate a most disgraceful hoax upon me. 
This lady, whom I never saw before, has had 
the audacity to claim me as her husband. I 
wish you to understand clearly that both these 
people are impostors. They must leave th's 
hotel immediately if you wish it to retain its 
character for respectability.” 

The manager looked puzzled, as well he 
might. Mainwaring, although he showed 
symptoms of strong excitement, must have 
appeared perfectly sane to an ordinary ob- 
server. Poor Mrs. Mainwaring, white and 
trembling, stood up and looked at me to 
defend her. 

“This is a very extraordinary story,” I said 
to the manager. “I will give you my version 
of it in another room.” 

“Come,” I said, turning to Mrs. Main- 
waring. She put her hand into mine and I 
led her into the passage. 

The instant we left the room Mainwaring 
shut and locked the door. 

“That unfortunate gentleman is insane,” I 
said to the manager of the hotel. ‘He must 
be watched, and on no account allowed to 
leave his bedroom without being followed.” 

“That is all very well, sir,” replied the 
man, “but I must have very good evidence 
of the truth of your statements before 1 can 
allow any pressure to be put on the gentle- 
man who occupies No. 39. ‘This is a very 
queer story, and Mr. Mainwaring showed 
no signs of insanity before you came. But, 
insane or not, it isn’t to be supposed that he 
wouldn’t know his own wife.” 

“Take us into a private room and let me 
explain matters to you,” I said. 

The man did so. 

“On your peril,” I continued, “I must 
request you to set someone to watch that 
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door. Iam a medical man, and you cannot 
trifle with my requests with impunity. That 
gentleman is in a dangerous state, and he 
must be closely watched.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the manager, in a 
more civil tone, “I'll tell the night porter to 
keep an eye on the door.” 

He left us for a moment, but quickly 
returned. 


“Now, sir,” he said. “I hope you'll have 


the goodness to explain matters a little, for, 
to say the least, it’s a queer story.” 


“ITS A QUEER STORY.” 


“Tt is,” I replied, “a very tragic one—the 
only explanation possible is that the un- 
fortunate gentleman whom we have just left 
has become insane. I am a medical man. 
You can see my name in the ‘ Medical Direc- 
tory’ if you look for it. I am well known 
in the profession. The gentleman in No. 
39 has just recovered from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever. Until this morning he was 
apparently on the road to recovery. A fort- 
night ago he went with his wife to Cambridge 
to pay a short visit. They left their children 
at Croydon. Yesterday morning Mrs. Main- 
waring heard of the illness of her eldest child 
and went to Croydon to see her, leaving her 
husband behind her at Cambridge. When 
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she returned to Cambridge this morning he 
had vanished, leaving no trace behind him. 
We conjectured that he had come to Dover, 
and followed him here.” 

“JT remember the gentleman now quite 
well,” said the manager. ‘He came here 
quite early to-day and asked for a good bed- 
room, which he said he might want for a 
night or even two, as he was obliged to stay 
here until a friend joined him.” 

“Did he happen to tell you the name of 
the friend?” I inquired. 

“Yes, sir, I remember 
the name quite well. Mr. 
Mainwaring said that 
Mr. Leigh might arrive 
at any moment, and that 
when he did he was to 
be shown immediately to 
his room.” 

When the manager 
mentioned Leigh’s name 
Mrs. Mainwaring broke 
the silence which she 
had maintained until 
now. 

“Walter Leigh is 
dead,” she exclaimed. 

“Good Lord, dead !” 
cried the manager. 
“Was it sudden, madam? 
Does the — does Mr. 
Mainwaring know?” 

“Walter Leigh is 
dead,” she continued. 
“He has been dead for 
many years. But ten 
years ago my husband 
stayed at this hotel and 
waited for Walter Leigh 
to join him. He had to 
wait here for twenty-four 
hours. At the end of 
that time Mr. Leigh arrived, and they took 
the next boat to Calais.” 

“Have you the books of the hotel of ten 
years back ?” I asked. 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Would you mind looking them up? It 
is important for all our sakes to substantiate 
the truth of this lady's words. Have you 
any idea, Mrs. Mainwaring, about what month 
your husband and Mr. Leigh went to the 
Continent ?” 

“Just after their degree examination,” she 
replied. “They took their degrees together 
—that would be about this time of year.” 

“June ten years back,” commented the 
manager. He seemed much impressed now, 
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and his manner showed me how greatly he 
was interested. 

“T will go downstairs immediately and 
examine the books,” he said. 

He returned in about ten minutes with 
a bewildered face. 

“You are right, madam,” he exclaimed ; 
“but the good Lord only knows what it all 
means. I hunted up the visitors’ book of ten 
years back, and there were the two names 
entered in the book as plain as you please: 
Edward Mainwaring, Walter Leigh. Mr. 
Leigh occupied No. 25 and Mr. Mainwaring 
the room next to it, No. 26. Now, what 
does all this mean?” 

“That Mr. Mainwaring has forgotten ten 
years of his life,” I answered, promptly. “ He 
must be carefully watched during the night. 
Can you give Mrs. Mainwaring a bedroom? 
I shall also sleep at the hotel.” 

The manager was now only too anxious to 
attend to our requirements. Mrs. Main- 
waring was conducted to a room on the next 
floor and I occupied the bedroom next 
Mainwaring’s, which happened to be empty. 

Nothing occurred during the night, which 
was spent by me in anxious and wakeful 
conjecture. : 

At an early hour the next morning I joined 
Mrs. Mainwaring. One glance at her face 
showed me through what terrible suffering 
she had been passing. I told her without 
preamble what I considered the best and 
only thing to do. 

“JT have thought carefully over your 
husband’s case,” 1 said. “There is to my 
mind not the least doubt what has occurred. 
For some extraordinary reason Mr. Main- 
waring has forgotten ten years of his life. 
His memory doubtless carries him accurately 
up to the date of his Cambridge degree. 
He remembers going to Dover, and is now 
under the impression that he is waiting for 
his friend, Mr. Leigh, to join him at this 
hotel. Whether he will ever recover the 
ten years which he has lost is impossible at 
the present moment to say. What I should 
advise now is this: Let someone whom Mr. 
Mainwaring knew intimately ten years ago 
come and see him, and tell him as simply 
and as forcibly as possible what has occurred. 
He may or may not believe this person’s 
statement. I am inclined to hope, however, 
that he will bring his common-sense to bear 
on the matter, and will not doubt what he 
is told; but of course I may be wrong. 
Anyhow, this, in my opinion, is the only 
thing totry. Has your husband any intimate 
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“There is his father,” she replied at once. 

“Good. He could not possibly sce a 
person more likely to influence him. I think 
you said that his father was a clergyman— 
better and better—he is probably an excel- 
lent man, in whose word his son would place 
unbounded confidence. Does he live far 
away?” 

“Tt so happens,” she answered, a faint 
smile filling her eyes, “that my father-in-law’s 
rectory is not far.from here. His parish is 
close to Canterbury.” 

“Give me the address, and I will telegraph 
immediately,” I said. 

She supplied me with it, and I quickly 
prepared a telegram, which was to bring 
the elder Mainwaring to his son’s assist- 
ance. I was writing my telegram in the 
hall of the hotel when Mainwaring came 
downstairs. He looked full at his wife 
and me, but did not vouchsafe us the 
smallest sign of recognition. He entered the 
coffee-room, and I saw him sit down at a 
small table and order breakfast. 

I whispered to the wife to take no notice. 
The poor woman’s eyes were full of tears and 
she was trembling excessively, but she had 
the courage to do what I told her. 

She and I entered the coffee-room a few 
moments later. We had breakfast together. 
Mrs. Mainwaring sat with her back to her 
husband, but I faced him and watched him 
anxiously while I ate. He had called fer a 
daily paper and began to read it. I watched 
his face and saw that the contents of the 
paper puzzled him a good deal. He passed 
his hand across his forehead, took off his 
pince-nes and rubbed it, finally flung the paper 
on the ground and strode out of the room. 

At this moment a waiter brought me a 
telegram. I opened it. It was not in reply 
to the one I had sent to Mainwaring’s father, 
but was from a patient in town. Its character 
was so urgent and unexpected that I was 
forced to attend to it at once. It was 
necessary for me to catch the next train to 
London. I told Mrs. Mainwaring what had 
occurred, expressed great regret at being 
forced to leave her under such trying circum- 
stances, assured her that I did not anticipate 
any fresh development of Mainwaring’s illness, 
begged of her to keep out of his way as much 
as possible, and to wait as patiently as she 
could for her father-in-law’s arrival. I then 
gave some hasty directions to the manager of 
the hotel and left for London. I promised 
to return to Dover, if possible, that evening. 

My patient in town, however, was far too 
ill to make it advisable for me to leave him. 
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I could not go to Dover again that day. In 
the evening I received a telegram from Mrs. 
Mainwaring to say that her father-in-law had 
arrived, that her husband had received him 
with affection, but that otherwise his condi- 
tion remained absolutely unaltered. 

I wired back naming an early hour on the 
following day for my visit to Dover, and then 
tried to put these anxious circumstances out 
of my head. 

I had just breakfasted on the following day 
and was preparing to start on my journey, 
when my servant brought me a card. I 
took it up and read the name with amaze- 
ment: Edward Mainwaring. 

“Where is the gentleman ?” I asked of the 
servant. 

“JT have shown him into the consulting- 
room, sir.” 

“Did not you say that I was just going out?” 

“Yes,” replied the man, “but he said he 
was sure when you saw his card that you 
would see him at once.” 

“What aged person is he?” I asked. 

“ Middle-aged, I should say, sir. He is a 
tall gentleman, with a slight stoop. When 
he looked at me he put on his pince-nez.” 

A startled exclamation passed my lips. 
What strange new development of Main- 
waring’s disease had brought him to seek 
advice voluntarily from me ? 
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I rose at once and went 
to the consulting-room. My 
patient was standing by one 
of the windows, but when 
he heard my step he turned 
and walked towards me. 

“T shave come, Dr. 
Halifax,” he said, “to 
apologize for my rude be- 
haviour towards you last 
night. Under the strange 
circumstances, I hope you 
will forgive me.” 

“T forgive you a thousand 
times,” I replied in a hearty 
voice. “I cannot tell you 
with what — inexpressible 
relief I sce that you have 
already recovered your 
memory. Pray accept my 
warmest congratulations.” 

“Congratulations !” _re- 
peated the poor fellow, with 
a grim smile, “for what? I 
have not recovered my 
memory. At the present 
moment Iam an instance of 
the man who lives by faith.” 

“What can you mean?” I said, much 
puzzled in my turn by his words. 

“What I say,” he replied. “I live by faith. 
My father, whom I have always revered and 
loved as the best of men, has made a strange 
statement to me--his statement confirms the 
story you and—” here he hesitated slightly— 
“and the lady you brought with you the other 
evening told me. I believe my father— 
therefore I believe you. This is a very 
strong act of faith. Were I asked to de- 
scribe what I alone know about myself, I 
should say that I am at the present moment 
twenty-three years of age, that I have just 
finished a successful academic career at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; I mean to be- 
come a barrister and am about to read for 
the law, but before entering on a somewhat 
severe course of study I propose to go abroad 
with my special friend, Walter Leigh. This 
is exactly how matters appear to me at the 
present moment. With regard to my past, 
Ican give you chapter and verse for almost 
every event which has occurred to me since 
I was a young child. My boyhood, my 
school days, in especial my recent life at 
Cambridge, are accurately remembered by 
me to the smallest detail. That, as 
far as I can tell, is my history. I am 
a young man with bright prospects just 
beginning life. I am told, however, by one 
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whose word I cannot doubt, that I have a 
further history of grave importance. I am 
married—I have a wife and three children. 
I have a house at Croydon, where I have 
lived for over six years. I am a common- 
law barrister, and am rising in my profession. 
I have just recovered from a severe attack of 
typhoid fever, during which time you visited 
me twice in consultation with another doctor. 
My father tells me of all these things, and 
because he is my father I believe him ; but, 
as a matter of fact, I remember nothing 
whatever of this important period of my 
existence. That poor girl whom I treated so 
harshly in your presence is in reality my wife. 
My father says so, and I believe his word, 
but I have not the most remote remembrance 
of ever seeing my wife before. When did 
I woo her? When did I marry her? What 
was her name before she took mine? I 
remember nothing. All is an absolute and 
complete blank. In short, ten years, the most 
important ten years of a man’s life, have been 
wiped out of mine. Am I insane?” 

“Not in the ordinary sense,” I replied; 
“but there is no doubt that something has 
gone wrong with a certain portion of your 
brain.” 

Mainwaring sank into a chair while I was 
speaking ; now he sprang up and walked 
across the room. 

“ Merciful heavens !” he exclaimed, turning 
abruptly and facing me. ‘Then it is true. 
What reason is left to me almost reels before 
the astounding fact. It is absolutely true 
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that my youth is over. As far as I am aware 
I never spent it. I never used it, but it is 
gone. I have a wife whom I do not love. I 
have children whom I care nothing whatever 


about. I have a profession about which 
I know nothing. I cannot give legal 
advice. I cannot accept briefs. 


“My father tells me that Iam a married 
man and a barrister. You tell me the same. 
I am bound to believe you both. I do 
believe you. All that you say is doubtless 
true. I am surely in the most horrible 
position that man ever found himself in. I 
am a husband, a father, a professional man. 
I do not remember my wife. I should not 
recognise my own children; and what is 
perhaps worst of all, from a practical point of 
view, I have completely lost all knowledge of 
my profession—I cannot therefore earn a 
single penny for the support of my family. 
I have come here to-day, Dr. Halifax, to ask 
you if anything can be done /o give me back 
my ten years / Can you do anything for my 
relief? I am willing to undergo any risk. 
I am willing to submit to any suffering which 
can give me back the time that has slipped 
into oblivion.” 

“T must think carefully over your case,” I 
said. “I need not say that it is of the 
deepest interest. I cannot tell you how glad 
I am that you have come to me as you have 
done. If you had chosen to doubt your 
father’s word, it would have been absolutely 
impossible for me to have helped you. As 
it is——” 

“T live by faith, as I 
said just now,” repeated 
Mainwaring. “What is 
your thought with re- 
gard to my condition ?” 

“Your condition is 
strange indeed,” I re- 
plied. “TI cannot explain 
it better than by com- 
paring the brain to the 
cylinder of a phono- 
graph. The nerve cells, 
which can be counted 
by thousands of millions, 
represent the cylinder. 
When certain — sensa- 
tions are conveyed to 
these cells they are 
imprinted on them like 
the impressions made by 
the needle on the cylin- 
der of the phonograph. 
Even years afterwards 
the same series of 
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events or sounds are thus reproduced. 
You have lost your cylinder for ten years. 
What I have to do is to try by some 
means to give it back to you again. But 
before I say anything further, let me ask you 
a question or two. You say you feel like a 
young man of twenty-three about to enjoy a 
well-earned holiday. This is equivalent to 
announcing the fact that you feel in perfect 
health.” 

“T certainly feel perfectly well in body,” 
replied Mainwaring. “ My mind is naturally 
much disturbed and upset, but I have neither 
ache nor pain, except: ” Here he paused. 

“The word ‘except’ points to some slight 
discomfort, surely?” I replied, with eagerness. 
“Pray tell me exactly what you feel. Any 
clue, however slight, is most important.” 

“T have a certain numbness of my right 
fore-arm and hand, but this is really not worth 
mentioning. I am absolutely strong and 
well. I feed twenty-three.” He sighed 
heavily as he spoke, and sinking into a chair, 
looked fixedly at me. ‘What do you con- 
sider the cause of my extraordinary condi- 
tion?” he asked, abruptly. 

“The cause,” I replied, “is either the 
plugging of an artery or the rupture of a small 
vessel in your brain. Thanks to the valuable 
researches of eminent men who have made 
the localization of cerebral functions the work 
ef their lives, Iam able to tell pretty readily in 
what portion of your brain the mischief lies.” 

“How?” asked Mainwaring, starting for- 
ward in his chair and gazing at me with eyes 
of devouring interest. 

“You yourself have given me the clue,” 

I answered, with a smile. “You tell me 
ou have a distinct feeling of numbness 
in your right forearm and hand. We 
know that some of the highest cerebral 
centres are closely connected with the 
centres of the nerves of that limb. I can 
picture to myself—though, of course, I 
may be wrong—the exact spot where this 
lesion has taken place. It is certainly most 
important that something definite should be 
done to restore your memory and all it 
entails.” 

“Then you will do that something?” 
exclaimed Mainwaring. “You cannot hesitate. 
You will not lose a moment in giving me the 
relief which I earnestly crave for.” 

“T should like to consult Dr. 
the great brain specialist,” I replied. 

Mainwaring sprang again to his feet. 

“No,” he said, “that I cannot permit. He 
may say nothing can be done, and then you 
may have scruples with regard to the right of 
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exposing my life to a certain risk. I will 
permit no consultation. If you know what is 
the matter with me, you can give me relief 
without seeking for further assistance. Do 
you think I value life under existing circum- 
stances? Not that!” He flipped some 
imaginary substance away from him as he 
spoke with his finger and thumb. “TI put 
myself absolutely into your hands, Dr. 
Halifax,” he said, making an effort to restrain 
himself. “You say that an artery is plugged 
in my brain, or that there is the rupture of a 
small blvod-vessel. You can surely do some- 
thing to remove the obstruction ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I can perform a certain 
operation, which I will shortly explain to you. 
I know you are a brave man; I do not, 
therefore, hesitate to tell you that the opera- 
tion is of a very serious nature, also that 
there is a possibility of my being wrong with 
regard to the localization of the injury.” 

“There is also a possibility of your being 


right,” retorted Mainwaring. “I will accept 
the risk. I wish the operation to be per- 
formed.” 


“T should certainly like to consult Dr. 
Oliphant,” I repeated. 

“You cannot do so against my express 
wish. I insist on the operation being 
performed, even at the risk of life—can I say 
more ?” 

“You certainly cannot,” I answered. I 
looked fixedly at him. He was a fine fellow. 
Intelligence, resolve, endurance, were mani- 
fest in his expressive eyes and strong, mascu- 
line features. 

“Tam inclined to believe that I shall be 
successful,” I said, rising and speaking with 
enthusiasm. “I will agree to do what you wish, 
and we will leave the results in the Highest 
Hands. The operation is doubtless a very 
grave one, but you are a man temperate in 
all things. You have also abundantly proved 
that you have a good constitution. With 
extreme care your life may not be even 
endangered. In that case you will be, 
at the worst, only as you are now. At the 
best you will be yourself once again. If 
what I think is the case, I can, by the 
operation which I propose, remove the 
obstruction which now cuts off from a 
portion of your brain the necessary life blood 
which alone can assure its working. In short, 
I can restore your brain to its normal state. 
I propose to open the cranial cavity at the 
exact spot where I think the mischief is.” 

“Good,” replied Mainwaring; “I leave 
myself in your hands. How soon can you 
put me right ?” 
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“T must see your wife and your father.” 

“Will you return with me now to Dover?” 

“No,” I answered. “You are so far 
yourself that you do not need me to accom- 
pany you. ‘lake the next train to Dover. 
Tell your father and wife what you have 
resolved to do. I will take lodgings for you 
in a quiet street near this, and will perform 
the operation to-morrow.” 

A moment or two later Mainwaring left 
me. 

The die was practically now cast. I was 
going to experiment, and in a daring manner. 
It was possible that the result might lead to 
fatal consequences. I knew this possibility ; 
nevertheless, I scarcely feared that it would 
arise. I had explained everything clearly to 
Mainwaring—he was willing to accept the 
risk. If his wife and father were also willing, 
I would perform the operation on the follow- 
ing day. 

That afternoon I took comfortable rooms 
for my patient in a street adjoining that in 
which I lived. I also engaged an excellent 
surgical nurse, in whom I could place perfect 
confidence. There was then nothing more 
to do except to await the arrival of the 
Mainwarings. 

Mrs. Mainwaring and her father-in-law 
arrived at the rooms which I had taken for 
them, late that evening. They sent me a 
message at once to say they would be glad to 
see me, and I hurried to pay them a visit. 

Mrs. Mainwaring looked pale—her face 
was haggard-—her eyes disturbed and restless. 
She came impul- 
sively to meet 
me, and clasped 
one of my hands 
in both of hers. 

“Edward has 
told) me what 
you propose to 
do,” she ex- 
claimed, “and I 
am willing—I am 
abundantly — wil- 
ling that he 
should run this 
great risk.” 

Her words 
almost surprised 
me. I looked 
from her to her 
father-in-law, who 
now held out his 
hand. 

“JT have often 
heard of you, Dr. 
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Halifax,” he said, with a courteous, old- 
fashioned gesture. ‘I think you know some 
special friends of mine. I may say that I 
place absolute confidence in your skill, and am 
willing to put my son’s life in your hands.” 

I looked attentively from one face to the 
other. 

“Tam glad you both give your consent,” 
I replied. “I should not perform the opera- 
tion, which I trust will relieve Mr. Main- 
waring, without your mutual sanction. I 
must tell you plainly, however, that although 
I am willing to do it, it is accompanied by 
grave risk, and I do not believe another 
doctor in London would attempt it.” 

“You mean that Edward may die?” said 
the wife in a low voice. 

I looked her full in the eyes. 

“ There is a possibility,” I said. 

“But I do not think he will,” she said, a 
wonderful light leaping into her face. “I am 
a woman—a woman does not always reason, 
but she strongly believes in instincts—my 
instinct tells me that you will save my 
husband, and in short give him back to me 
as he was before. At the worst, even at the 
worst——” here she turned ghastly pale, “he 
would &vzow me in another world. I could 
endure to be parted with him on those con- 
ditions. I  cannot—I cannot endure the 
present state of things.” 

Her composure suddenly gave way, she 
sobbed aloud. 

“There is nothing more to be said,” I 
remarked, after a brief pause. “I have all 
your consents, 
and have made 
full arrangements 
to perform the 
operation to- 
morrow morning. 
A clever surgeon, 
whom I know 
well, will assist 
me, and an excel- 
lent trained nurse 
will arrive at an 
early hour to get 
the patient ready 
for our visit. By 
the way, where 
is your husband, 
Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing?” 

She had dried 
her eyes by this 
time. 

“He is in the 
house,” she said, 
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“but he does not wish to see you again until 
the moment when you can give him relief.” 

I said a few more words, and soon after- 
wards took my leave. 

Early the next morning, accompanied by a 
surgeon and an anesthetist on whose assist- 
ance I could depend, I arrived at Queen 
Anne’s Street. We were shown at once to 
the room where my patient waited for me. 
He was sitting in a chair near the window. 
The nurse was standing in the background, 
having made all necessary preparations. 

“Here you are,” he said, rising and greet- 
ing me with a cheerful smile, “and here am I, 
and there is a Providence over us. Now, the 
sooner you put things right the better.” 

His courage delighted me. I was also 
much relieved to find that neither his wife 
nor father was present. 

“With the help of God, I believe I shall 
put you right,” I said, in a tone of assurance, 
which I absolutely felt. 

An hour.and a half later I went into the 
sitting-room, where Mainwaring’s father and 
wife were anxiously waiting for my verdict. 

“The operation is well over,” I exclaimed, 
“and my patient is at present sound asleep. 
When he awakens the moment will have 
arrived when we must prove whether I have 
done anything for him or not. Will you 
have the courage to come into the room 
with me, Mrs. Mainwaring? I should like 
him to see you when he opens his eyes. If 
he recognises you, I shall know that I have 
been successful.” 

To my surprise she shrank back. 

“No,” she said, “the ordeal is too ter- 
rible. Failure means too much agony. I 
cannot endure it ; I am not strong enough.” 

“Then what is to be done?” I asked. 
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“Tn any case, Mainwaring will know his 
father. His knowledge of you is the test 
which I require to tell me whether I have 
succeeded or failed.” 

She smiled faintly and left the room. In 
a moment she returned, holding by the hand 
a beautiful little girl of five years of age. She 
had a wealth of rea-gold hair falling almost 
to her waist; her large eyes were like 
sapphires, 

“This is Nancy,” said the mother, “her 
father’s pet and idol. I sent for her this 
morning. When my husband awakens, take 
her into the room—she is not shy. If her 
father recognises her, all is well.” 

“Very well,” I replied. 

All that day I watched by Mainwaring ; 
in the evening I came for Nancy. ‘ Come,” 
I said. The child looked at me with her 
grave eyes—she was perfectly calm and self- 
possessed. I lifted her in my arms and left 
the room with her. 

T entered the bedroom where my patient 
lay. The child’s arms encircled my neck. 
My heart was beating quickly, anxiously. 
Little Nancy looked at me in surprise. 

“Ts father ill?” she asked. 

Mainwaring’s eyes were open. 
child on the floor. 

“Go and speak to him,” I said. 

She ran up to the bed. 

“Are you ill, dad?” she repeated, in a 
clear, high voice. 

“Halloa, Nan!” he said, smiling at her. 

He stretched out one of his hands. The 
child caught it and covered it with kisses. 

“Send your mother to me, my sweet 
Nan,” he said, after a pause. 

Then I knew that Mainwaring had got 
back his ten years. 


I put the 
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IX.—AN OAK COFFIN. 


IN a certain cold morning in early 
spring, I was visited by two 
ladies, mother and daughter. 
The mother was dressed as a 
widow. She was a tall, strik- 

as ing-looking woman, with full, 
wide-open dark eyes, and a mass of rich hair 
turned back from a white and noble brow. 

Her lips were firm, her features well formed. 
She seemed to have plenty of character, but 
the deep lines of sadness under her eyes and 
round her lips were very remarkable. The 
daughter was a girl of fourteen, slim to weedi- 
ness. Her eyes were dark, like her mother’s, 
and she had an abundance of tawny brown 
and very handsome hair. It hung down her 
back below her waist, and floated over her 
shoulders. She was dressed, like her mother, 
in heavy mourning, and round her young 
mouth and dark, deep eyes there lingered 
the same inexpressible sadness. 

I motioned my visitors to chairs, and 
waited as usual to learn the reason of their 
favouring me with a call. 

. “My name is Heathcote,” said the elder 
lady. “I have lately lost my husband. I 
have come to you on account of my 
daughter—she is not well.” 

I glanced again more attentively at the 
young girl, I saw that she looked over- 
strained and nervous. Her restlessness, too, 
was so apparent that she could scarcely sit 
still, and catching up a paper-knife which 
stood on the table near, she began twirling it 
rapidly between her finger and thumb. 

“Tt does me good to fidget with some- 
thing,” she said, glancing apologetically at 
her mother. 

“What are your daughter’s symptoms?” I 
asked. 

Mrs. Heathcote began to describe them in 
the vague way which characterizes a certain 
class of patient. I gathered at last from her 
words that Gabrielle would not eat—she slept 
badly—-she was weak and depressed—she took 
no interest in anything. 

“ How old is Miss Gabrielle?” I asked. 

“She will be fifteen her next birthday,” 
replied her mother. 

All the while Mrs. Heathcote was speaking, 
the young daughter kept her eyes fixed on 


the carpet—she still twirled the paper-knife, 
and once or twice she yawned profoundly. 

I asked her to prepare for the usual 
medical examination. She complied without 
any alacrity, and with a look on her face which 
said plainly, ‘Young as I am, I know how 
useless all this fuss is—I only submit because 
I must.” 

I felt her pulse and sounded her heart and 
lungs. The action of the heart was a little 
weak, but the lungs were perfectly healthy. In 
short, beyond a general physical and mental 
debility, I could find nothing whatever the 
matter with the girl. 

After a time, I rang the bell to desire my 
servant to take Miss Heathcote into another 
room, in order that I might speak to her 
mother alone. 

The young lady went away very unwillingly. 
The sceptical expression on her face was 
more apparent than ever. 

“You will be sure to tell me the exact 
truth?” said Mrs. Heathcote, as soon as 
we were alone. 

“T_ have very little to tell,” I replied. “TI 
have examined your daughter carefully. She 
is suffering from no disease to which a name 
can be attached. She is below par, certainly ; 
there is weakness and general depression, 
but a tonic ought to set all these matters 
right.” 

“T have tried tonics without avail,” said 
Mrs. Heathcote. 

“ Has not your family physician seen Miss 
Heathcote ?” 

“Not lately.” The widow’s manner be- 
came decidedly hesitating. ‘The fact is, we 
have not consulted him since—since Mr. 
Heathcote’s death,” she said. 

“When did that take place?” 

“Six months ago.” 

Here she spoke with infinite sadness, and 
her face, already very pale, turned perceptibly 
paler. 

“Ts there nothing you can tell me to give 
me a clue to your daughter’s condition? Is 
there anything, for instance, preying on her 
mind?” 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“The expression of her face is very sad for 
so young a girl.” 
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“You must remember,” said Mrs. 
Heathcote, “that she has lately lost her 
father.” . 

“ Even so,” I replied; “ that would scarcely 
account for her nervous condition. A 
healthy-minded child will not be overcome 
with grief to the serious detriment of health 
after an interval of six months. At least,” I 
added, “that is my experience in ordinary 
cases.” 

“T am grieved to hear it,” said Mrs. 
Heathcote. 

She looked very much troubled. Her 
agitation was apparent in her trembling hands 
and quivering lips. 

“Your daughter is in a nervous condition,” 
I said, rising. “She has no disease at 
present, but a little extra strain might develop 
real disease, or might affect her nerves, 
already overstrung, to a dangerous degree. 
I should recommend complete change of air 
and scene immediately.” 

Mrs. Heathcote sighed heavily. 

“You don’t look very well yourself,” I 
said, giving her a keen glance. 

She flushed crimson. 
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“T have felt my 
sorrow acutely,” she 
replied. 


I made a few more 
general remarks, wrote 
a prescription for the 
daughter, and bade Mrs. 
Heathcote good - bye. 
About the same hour 
on the following morn- 
ing I was astonished 
when my servant brought 
me a card on which was 
scribbled in pencil the 
name Gabdrielle Heath- 
cote, and underneath, in 
the same upright, but 
unformed hand, _ the 
words, “I want to see 
you most urgently.” 

A few moments later, 
Miss Gabrielle was 
standing in my _ con- 
sulting-room. Her ap- 
pearance was much the 
same as yesterday, except 
that now her face was 
eager, watchful, and all 
awake. 

“How do you do?” 
she said, holding out 
her hand, and blushing. 
“TI have ventured to 
come alone, and I haven’t brought a fee. 
Does: that matter ?” 

“Not in the least,” I replied. 
down and tell me what you want.” 

““T would rather stand,” she answered; “I 
feel too restless and excited to sit still. I 
stole away from home without letting mother 
know. I liked your look yesterday and 
determined to see you again. Now, may I 
confide in you?” 

“ You certainly may,” I replied. 

My interest in this queer child was a good 
deal aroused. I felt certain that I was right 
in my conjectures of yesterday, and that this 
young creature was really burdened with 
some secret which was gravely undermining 
her health. 

“Tam willing to listen to you,” I continued. 
“You must be brief, of course, for I am a 
very busy man, but anything you can say 
which will throw light on your own condition, 
and so help me to cure you, will, of course, 
be welcome.” 

“You think me very nervous?” said Miss 
Gabrielle. 

“Your nerves are out of order,” I replied. 


“Pray sit 
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“You know that I don’t sleep at night ?” 

“Yes,” 

Miss Gabrielle looked towards the door. 

“Ts it shut ?” she asked, excitedly 

“ Of course it is.” 

She came close to me, her voice dropped 
to a hoarse whisper, her face turned not only 
white but grey. 

“T can stand it no longer,” she said. “I'll 
tell you the truth. You wouldn’t sleep either 
if you were me. My father isn’t dead!” 

“Nonsense,” I replied. ‘‘ You must con- 
trol such imaginings, Miss Gabrielle, or you 
will really get into a very unhealthy condition 
of mind.” 

“That’s what mother says when I speak to 
her,” replied the child. “ But I tell you, this 
thing is true. My father is not dead. I 
know it.” 

“How can you possibly know it?” I 
asked. : 

“T have seen him—there !” 

“You have seen your father !—but he died 
six months ago?” 

“Yes, He died—and was buried, and I 
went to his funeral. But all the same he is 
not dead now.” 

“ My dear young lady,” I said, in as sooth- 
ing a tone as I could assume, “you are the 
victim of what is called a hallucination. 
You have felt your father’s death very 
acutely.” 

“T have. I loved him beyond words. 
He was so kind, so affectionate, so good to 
me. It almost broke my heart when he died. 
I thought I could never be happy again. 
Mother was as wretched as myself. There 
weren’t two more miserable people in the 
wide world. It seemed impossible to either 
of us to smile or be cheerful again. I began 
to sleep badly, for I cried so much, and my 
eyes ached, and I did not care for lessons 
any more.” 

“All these feelings will pass,” I replied ; 
“they are natural, but time will abate their 
violence.” 

“You think so?” said the girl, with a 
strange smile. ‘“ Now let me go on with 
my story: It was at Christmas time I first 
saw my father. We live in an old house at 
Brixton. It has a walled-in garden. I was 
standing by my window about midnight. I 
had been in bed for an hour or more, but I 
could not sleep. The house was perfectly 
quiet. I got out of bed and went to the 
window and drew up the blind. I stood by 
the window and looked out into the garden, 
which was covered with snow. There, stand- 


ing under the window, with his arms folded, 
Vol. vii,—34. 
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was father. He stood perfectly still, and 
turned his head slowly, first in the direc- 
tion of my room and then in that of 
mother’s. He stood there for quite five 
minutes, and then walked. across the 
grass into the shelter of the shrubbery. I 
put a cloak on and rushed downstairs. I 
unbolted the front door and went into the 
garden. I shouted my father’s name and 
ran into the shrubbery to look for him, but 
he wasn’t there, and *—I think I fainted. 
When I came to myself I was in bed and 
mother was bending over me. Her face was 
all blistered as if she had been crying terribly. 
I told her that I had just seen father, and 
she said it was a dream.” 

So it was,” I replied. 

Miss Gabrielle’s dark brows were knit in 
some pain. 

“JT did not think you would take that 
commonplace view,” she responded. 

“Tam sorry I have offended you,” I 
answered. “Girls like you do have bad 
dreams when they are in trouble, and those 
dreams are often so vivid, that they mistake 
them for realities.” 

“ Very well, then, I have had more of those 
vivid dreams. I have seen my father again. 
The last time I saw him he was in the house. 
It was about a month ago. As usual, I could 
not sleep, and I went downstairs quite late to 
get the second volume of a novel which 
interested me. There was father walking 
across the passage. His back was to me. 
He opened the study door and went in. He 
shut it behind him. I rushed to it in order 
to open it and follow him. It was locked, 
and though I screamed through the key-hole, 
no one replied to me. Mother found me 
kneeling by the study door and shouting 
through the key-hole to father. She was up 
and dressed, which seemed strange at so late 
an hour. She took me upstairs and put me 
to bed, and pretended to be angry with me, 
but when I told her that I had seen father 
she burst into the most awful bitter tears and 
said :— 

“¢QOh, Gabrielle, he is dead—dead—quite 
dead !’ 

“¢Then he comes here from the dead,’ I 
said. ‘No, he is not dead. I have just 
seen him.’ 

“My poor child,’ said mother, ‘I must 
take you to a good doctor without delay. 
You must not get this thing on your brain.’ 

“¢Very well,’ I replied; ‘I am quite 
willing to see Dr. Mackenzie.’” 

I interrupted the narrative to inquire who 
Dr. Mackenzie was. 
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“He is our family physician,” replied the 
young lady. “He has attended us for 
years.” 

“ And what did your mother say when you 
proposed to see him?” 

“She shivered violently, and said: ‘No, 
I won’t have him in the house.’ After a 
time she decided to bring me to you.” 

“And have you had that hallucination 
again ?” I inquired. 

“Tt was not a hallucination,” she answered, 
pouting her lips. 

“T will humour you,” I answered. 
you seen your father again ?” 

“No, and I am not likely to.” 

“Why do you think that ?” 

“T cannot quite tell you—I think mother 
is in it. Mother is very unhappy about 
something, and she looks at me at times 
as if she were afraid of me.” Here Miss 
Heathcote rose. ‘“‘ You said I was not to stay 
long,” she remarked. ‘Now I have told you 
everything. You see that it is absolutely 
impossible for ordinary medicines to cure me, 
any more than ordinary medicines can cure 
mother of her awful dreams.” 


“Have 
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“T did not know that your 
mother dreamt badly,” I said. 

“She does—but she doesn’t 
wish it spoken of. She dreams 
so badly, she cries out so 
terribly in her sleep, that she 
has moved from her old bed- 
room next to mine, to one in 
a distant wing of the house. 
Poor mother, I am sorry for 
her, but I am glad at least 
that I have had courage to tell 
you what I have seen. You 
will make it your business to 
find out the truth now, won’t 
you?” 

“What do you mean?” I 
asked. 

“Why, of course, my father 
is alive,” she retorted. ‘“ You 
have got to prove that he is, 
and to give him back to me 
again. I leave the matter in 
your hands. I know you are 
wise and very clever. Good- 
bye, good-bye !” 

The queer girl left me, tears 
rolling down her cheeks. I was 
obliged to attend to other 
patients, but it was impossible 
for me to get Miss Heathcote’s 
story out of my head. There 
was no doubt whatever that she 
was telling me what she firmly believed to be 
the truth. She had either seen her father once 
more in the flesh, or she was the victim of 
a very strong hallucination. In all prob- 
ability the latter supposition was the correct 
one. A man could not die and have a 
funeral and yet still be alive; but, then, 
on the other hand, when Mrs. Heathcote 
brought Gabrielle to see me yesterday, why 
had she not mentioned this central and 
principal feature of her malady? Mrs. 
Heathcote had said nothing whatever with 
regard to Gabrielle’s delusions. Then why 
was the mother so nervous? Why did she 
say nothing about her own bad dreams, 
dreams so disturbing, that she was obliged 
to change her bedroom in order that her 
daughter should not hear her scream ? 

“T leave the matter in your hands !” Miss 
Heathcote had said. Poor child, she had 
done so with a vengeance. I could not get 
the story out of my thoughts, and so un- 
comfortable did the whole thing make me 
that I determined to pay Dr. Mackenzie a 
visit. 

Mackenzie was a physician in very large 
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practice at Brixton. His name was already 
familiar to me—on one or two occasions I 
had met him in consultation. I looked up 
his address in the Medical Directory, and that 
very evening took a hansom to his house. 
He happened to be at home. I sent in my 
card and was admitted at once. 

Mackenzie received me in his consulting- 
room, and I was not long in explaining the 
motive of my visit. After a few preliminary 
remarks, I said that I would be glad if he 
would favour me with full particulars with 
regard to Heathcote’s death. 

“T can easily do so,” said Mackenzie. 
“The case was a perfectly straightforward 
one—my patient was consumptive, had been 
so for years, and died at last of hemoptysis.” 

“What aged man was he ?” I asked. 

“Not old—a little past forty—a tall, slight, 
good-looking man, with a somewhat emaciated 
face. In short, his was an ordinary case of 
consumption.” 

I told Mackenzie all about the visit which 
I had received from Mrs. Heathcote, and 
gave him a faithful version of the strange 
story which Miss Gabrielle Heathcote had 
told me that day. 

“Miss Gabrielle 
is an excitable girl,” 
replied the doctor. 
“T have had a good 
deal to do with her 
for many years, and 
always thought her 
nerves highly strung. 
She is evidently the 
victim of a delusion, 
caused by the effect 
of grief on a some- 
what delicate organ- 
ism. She probably 
inherits her father’s 
disease. Mrs. Heath- 
cote should take her 
from home imme- 
diately.” 

“Mrs. Heathcote 
looks as if she 
needed change 
almost as badly as 
her daughter,” I 
answered; “but now 
you will forgive me 
if I ask you a few 
more questions. Will 
you oblige me by 
describing Heath 
cote’s death as faith- sD 
fully as you can?” ee 
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“Certainly,” replied the physician. 

He sank down into a chair at the opposite 
side of the hearth as he spoke. 

“The death, when it came,” he continued, 
“was, I must confess, unexpected. I had 
sounded Heathcote’s lungs about three 
months previous to the time of his death 
seizure. Phthisis was present, but not to an 
advanced degree. I recommended his winter- 
ing abroad. He was a solicitor by profession, 
and had a good practice. I remember his 
asking me, with a comical rise of his brows, 
how he was to carry on his profession so 
many miles from Chancery Lane. But to 
come to his death. It took place six months 
ago, in the beginning of September. It had 
been a hot season, and I had just returned 
from my holiday. My portmanteau and 
Gladstone bag had been placed in the hall, 
and I was paying the cabman his fare, when 
a servant from the Heathcotes arrived, and 
begged of me to go immediately to her 
master, who was, she said, dying. 

“J hurried off to the house without a 
moment’s delay. It is a stone’s throw from here. 
Infact, you can see the walls of the garden from 

the windows of this 

room in the daytime. 

I reached the house. 

Gabrielle was stand- 

ing in the hall. I 

am an old friend of 

hers. Her face was 
quite white and had 
astunned expression. 

When she saw me 

she rushed to me, 

clasped one of my 
handsin both of hers, 
and burst into tears. 

“*Go and save 
him!’ she gasped, 
her voice choking 
with sobs, which were 
almost hysterical. 

“A lady who hap- 
pened to be staying 
in the house came 
and drew the girl 
away into one of the 
sitting-rooms, and I 
went upstairs. I 
found Heathcote in 
his own room. He 
was lying on the bed 

. —he was a ghastly 
sight. His face wore 
the sick hue of death 
itself ; the sheet, his 
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hair, and even his face were all covered with 
blood. His wife was standing over him, 
wiping away the blood, which oozed from 
his lips. I saw, of course, immediately what 
was the matter. Hemoptysis had set in, 
and I felt that his hours were numbered. 

“He has broken a blood vessel,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Heathcote. ‘He was standing 
here, preparing to go down to dinner, when 
he coughed violently—-the blood began to 
pour from his mouth ; I got him on the bed 
and sent for you. The hemorrhage seems 
to be a little less violent now.’ 

“T examined my patient carefully, feeling 
his pulse, which was very weak and low; I 
cautioned him not to speak a single word, 
and asked Mrs. Heathcote to send for some 
ice immediately. She didso. I packed him 
in ice and gave him a dose of ergotine. He 
seemed easier, and I left him, promising to 
return again in an hour or two. Miss 
Gabrielle met me in the hall as I went out. 

“Ts he any better? Is there any hope at 
all ?’ she asked, as I left the house. 

“Your father is easier now,’ I replied ; 
‘the hemorrhage has been arrested. I am 
coming back soon. You must be a good 
girl and try to comfort your mother in 
every way in your power.’ 

““«Then there is no hope ?’ she answered, 
looking me full in the face. 

“T could not truthfully say that there was. 
I knew poor Heathcote’s days were numbered, 
although I scarcely thought the end would 
come so quickly.” 

“What do you mean ?” I inquired. 

“Why this,” he replied. “Less than an 
hour after I got home, I received a brief note 
from Mrs. Heathcote. In it she stated that 
fresh and very violent hemorrhage had set 
in almost immediately after I left, and that 
her husband was dead.” 

“ And——” I continued. 

“Well, that is the story. 
had died of hemoptysis.” 

“Did you see the body after death?” 
I inquired, after a pause. 

“No—it was absolutely unnecessary—the 
cause of death was so evident. I attended 
the funeral, though. Heathcote was buried 
at Kensal Green.” 

I made no comment for a moment or two. 

“T am sorry you did not see the body 
after death,” I said, after a pause. 

My remark seemed to irritate Mackenzie. 
He looked at me with raised brows. 

“Would you have thought it necessary to 
do so?” he asked. ‘A man known to be 
consumptive dies of violent hemorrhage of 
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the lungs. The family are in great trouble 
—there is much besides to think of. Would 
you under the circumstances have considered 
it necessary to refuse to give a certificate 
without seeing the body ?” 

I thought for a moment. 

“T make a rule of always seeing the body,” 
I replied ; “but, of course, you were justified, 
as the law stands. Well, then, there is no 
doubt Heathcote is really dead ?” 

“ Really dead ?” retorted Mackenzie. 
“Don’t you understand that he has been in his 
grave for six months ?—That I practically saw 
him die?—That I attended his funeral? By 
what possible chance can the man be alive ?” 

“None,” I replied. “He is dead, of 
course. I am sorry for the poor girl. She 
ought to leave home immediately.” 

“Girls of her age often have delusions,” 
said Mackenzie. “I doubt not this will 
pass in time. I am surprised, however, that 
the Heathcotes allowed the thing to go on 
so long. I remember now that I have never 
been near the house since the funeral. I 
cannot understand their not calling me in.” 

“That fact puzzles me also,” I said. 
“They came to me, a total stranger, instead 
of consulting their family physician, and 
Mrs. Heathcote carefully concealed the most 
important part of her daughter’s malady. It 
is strange altogether; and, although I can 
give no explanation whatever, I am _ con- 
vinced there is one if we could only get at 
it. One more question before I go, Mac- 
kenzie. You spoke of Heathcote as a 
solicitor : has he left his family well off?” 

“They are not rich,” replied Mackenzie ; 
“but as far as I can tell, they don’t seem to 
want for money. I believe their house, 
Ivy Hall is its name, belongs tothem. They 
live there very quietly, with a couple of maid- 
servants. I should say they belonged to the 
well-to-do middle classes.” 

“Then money troubles cannot explain the 
mystery ?” I replied. 

“ Believe me, there is no mystery,” an- 
swered Mackenzie, in an annoyed voice. 

I held out my hand to wish him good-bye, 
when a loud peal at the front door startled 
us both. If ever there was frantic haste in 
anything, there was in that ringing peal. 

“Someone wants you in a hurry,” I said 
to the doctor. 

He was about to reply, when the door of 
the consulting-room was flung wide open, and 
Gabrielle Heathcote rushed into the room. 

“ Mother is very ill,” she exclaimed. “I 
think she is out of her mind. Come to her 
at once.” : 
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“GABRIELLE HEATHCOTE RUSHED INTO THE ROOM.” 


She took Mackenzie’s hand in hers 

“ There isn’t a minute to lose,” she said, 
“she may kill herself. She came to me with 
a carving-knife in her hand ; I rushed away at 
once for you. The two servants are with her 
now, and they are doing all they can ; but, oh ! 
pray, do be quick.” 

At this moment Gabrielle’s eyes rested on 
me. A look of relief and almost ecstasy 
passed over her poor, thin little face. 

“You are here!” she exclaimed. 
will come, too? Oh, how glad I am.” 

“Tf Dr. Mackenzie will permit me,” I 
replied, “I shall be only too pleased to 
accompany him.” 

“By all means come, you may be of the 
greatest use,” he answered. 

We started at once. As soon as we left 
the house Gabrielle rushed from us. 

“T am going to have the front door open 
for you both when you arrive,” she exclaimed. 
She disappeared as if on the wings of the 
wind. 

“That is a good girl,” I said, turning to 
the other doctor. 

“She has always been deeply attached to 
both her parents,” he answered. 

We did not either of us say another word 
until we got to Ivy Hall. It was a rambling 
old house, with numerous low rooms and a 
big entrance-hall. I could fancy that in the 
summer it was cheerful enough, with its large, 
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walled-in garden. The night was a dark one, 
but there would be a moon presently. 

Gabrielle was waiting in the hall to receive 
us. 

“JT will take you to the door of mother’s 
room,” she exclaimed. 

Her words came out tremblingly, her face 
was like death. She was shaking all over. 
She ran up the stairs before us, and then 
down a long passage which led to a room a 
little apart from the rest of the house. 

“T told you mother wished to sleep in a 
room as far away from me as possible,” she 
said, flashing a glance into my face as she 
spoke. 

I nodded in reply. We opened the door 
and went in. The sight which met our eyes 
was one with which most medical men are 
familiar. 

The patient was lying on the bed in a state 
of violent delirium. Two maid-servants were 
bending over her, and evidently much exciting 
her feelings in their efforts to hold her down. 
I spoke at once with authority. 

“You can leave the room now,” I said— 
“only remain within call in case you are 
wanted.” 

They obeyed instantly, looking at me with 
surprised glances, and at Mackenzie with 
manifest relief. 

I shut the door after them and approached 
the bed. One glance showed that Mrs. 
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Heathcote was not mad in the ordinary 
sense, but that she was suffering at the 
moment from acute delirium. I put my 
hand on her forehead: it burned with fever. 
Her pulse was rapid and uneven. Mackenzie 
took her temperature, which was very nearly 
a hundred and four degrees. While we were 
examining her she remained quiet, but pre- 
sently, as we stood together and watched her, 
she began to rave again. 

“What is it, Gabrielle? No, no, he is 
quite dead, child. I tell you I saw the men 
screw his coffin down. He’s dead—quite 
dead. Oh, God! oh, God! yes, dead, dead !” 

She sat up in bed and stared straight 
before her. 

“You mustn’t come here so often,” she 
said, looking past us into the centre of the 
room, and addressing someone whom she 
seemed to see with distinctness, “I tell you it 
isn’t safe. Gabrielle suspects. Don’t come 
so often—TI’ll manage some other way. 
Trust me. Do trust me. You know I won't 
let you starve. Oh, go away, go away.” 

She flung herself back on the bed and 
pressed her hands frantically to her burning 
eyes. 

“Your father has been dead six months 
now, Gabrielle,” she said, presently, in a 
changed voice. 

“No one was ever more dead. 
I saw him die; 
he was buried, 
and you went to 
his funeral.” 
Here again her 
voice altered. She 
sat upright and 
motioned with 


T tell you 


her hand. “ Will 
you bring the 
coffin in here, 


please, into this 
room? Yes; it 
seems a_ nice 
coffin—well 
finished. The 
coffin is made of 
oak. That is 
right. Oak lasts. 
I can’t bear 
coffins that 
crumble away 
very quickly. This 
is a good one— 
you have taken 
pains with it—I 
am pleased. Lay 
him in gently. 
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He is noi very heavy, is he? You see 
how woin he is. Consumption ! — yes, 
consumption.. He had been a long time 
dying, but at the end it was sudden. 
Hemorrhage of the lungs. We did it to save 
Gabrielle, and to keep away—what, what, 
what did we want to keep away ?—Oh, yes, 
dishonour !_ The—the——” Here she burst 
into a loud laugh. 

“You don’t suppose, you undertaker’s men, 
that I’m going to tell you what we did it for ? 
Dr. Mackenzie was there—he saw him just at 
the end. Now you have placed him nicely in 
his coffin, and you can go. Thank you, you 
can go now. I don’t want you to see his 
face. A dead face is too sacred. You must 
not look on it. He is peaceful, only pale, 
very pale. All dead people look pale. Is 
he as pale as most dead people? Oh, I 
forgot—you can’t see him. And as cold? 
Oh, yes, I think so, quite. You want to 
screw the coffin down, of course, of course— 
I was forgetting. Now, be quick about it 
Why, do you know, I was very nearly having 
him buried with the coffin open! Screw away 
now, screw away. Ah, how that noise grates 
on my nerves. I shall go mad if you are not 
quick. Do be quick—be guick, and leave me 
alone with my dead. Oh, God, with my 
dead, my dead!” 

The wretched woman’s voice sank to a 
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hoarse whisper. She struggled on to her 
knees, and folding her hands, began to pray. 

“God in Heaven have mercy upon me and 
upon my dead,” she moaned. “Now, now, 
now! where’s the screwdriver? Oh, heavens, 
it’s lost, it’s lost! We are undone! My God, 
what is the matter with me? My brain reels. 
Oh, my God, my God !” 

She moaned fearfully. We laid her back 
on the bed. Her mutterings became more 
rapid and indistinct. Presently she slept. 

“She must not be left in this condition,” 
said Mackenzie to me. “It would be very 
bad for Gabrielle to be with her mother now. 
And those young servants are not to be 
trusted. I will go and send in a nurse as 
soon as possible. Can you ~@o me the in- 
estimable favour of remaining here until a 
nurse arrives ?” 

““T was going to propose that I should, in 
any case, spend the night here,” I replied. 

“That is more than good of you,” said 
the doctor. 

“Not at all,” I answered; 
interests me extremely.” 

A moment or two later Mackenzie left the 
house. During his absence Mrs. Heathcote 
slept, and I sat and watched her. The fever 
raged very high—she muttered constantly in 
her terrible dreams, but said nothing coherent. 
I felt very anxious about her. She had 
evidently been subjected to a most frightful 
strain, and now all her nature was giving 
way. I dared not think what her words 
implied. My mission was at present to do 
what I could for her relief. 

The nurse arrived about midnight. She 
was a sensible, middle-aged woman, very 
strong too, and evidently accustomed to 
fever patients. I gave her some directions, 
desired her to ring a certain bell if she 
required my assistance, and left the room. 
As I went slowly downstairs I noticed the 
moon had risen. The house was perfectly still 
—the sick woman’s moans could not be heard 
beyond the distant wing of the house where 
she slept. As I went downstairs I remem- 
bered Gabrielle’s story about the moonlit 
garden and her father’s figure standing there. 
I felt a momentary curiosity to see what the 
garden was like, and, moving aside a blind, 
which concealed one of the lobby windows, 
looked out. I gave one hurried glance and 
started back. Was I, too, the victim of 
illusion? Standing in the garden was the 
tall figure of a man with folded arms. He 
was looking-away from me, but the light fell 
on his face: it was cadaverous and ghastly 
white ; his hat was off; he moved into a deep 
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shadow. It was all done in an instant—he 
came and went like a flash. 

I pursued my way softly downstairs. This 
man’s appearance seemed exactly to coincide 
with Mackenzie’s description of Heathcote ; 
but was it possible, in any of the wonderful 
possibilities of this earth, that a man could 
rise from his coffin and walk the earth again ? 

Gabrielle was waiting for me in the cheer- 
ful drawing-room. A bright fire burned in 
the grate, there were candles on brackets, 
and one or two shaded lamps placed on 
small tables. On one table, a little larger 
than the rest, a white cloth was spread. It 
also contained a tray with glasses, some 
claret and sherry in decanters, and a plate of 
sandwiches. 

“You must be tired,” said Gabrielle. 
“Please have a glass of wine, and please eat 
something. I know those sandwiches are 
good—lI made them myself.” 

She pressed me to eat and drink. In 
truth, I needed refreshment. The scene in 
the sick room had told even on my iron 
nerves, and the sight from the lobby window 
had almost taken my breath away. 

Gabrielle attended on me as if she were 
my daughter. I was touched by her solici- 
tude, and by the really noble way in which 
she tried to put self out of sight. At last she 
said, in a voice which shook with emotion :— 

“T know, Dr. Halifax, that you think 
badly of mother.” 

“Your mother is very ill indeed,” I 
answered. 

“Tt is good of you to come and help her. 
You are a great doctor, are you not?” 

I smiled at the child’s question. 

“T want you to tell me something about 
the beginning of your mother’s illness,” I 
said, after a pause. “ When I saw her two days 
ago, she scarcely considered herself ill at all— 
in fact, you were supposed to be the patient.” 

Gabrielle dropped into the nearest chair. 

“ There is a mystery somewhere,” she said, 
“but I cannot make it out. When I came 
back, after seeing you to-day, mother seemed 
very restless and troubled. I thought she 
would have questioned me about being so 
long away, and ask me at least what I had 
done with myself. Instead of that, she asked 
me to tread softly. She said she had such 
an intolerable headache that she could 
not endure the least sound. I saw she had 
been out, for she had her walking boots on, 
and they were covered with mud. I tried to 
coax her to eat something, but she would not, 
and as I saw she really wished to be alone, 
T left her. 
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“At teatime, our parlour-maid, Peters, 
told me that mother had gone to bed and 
had given directions that she was on no 
account to be disturbed, I had tea alone, 
and then came in here and made the place 
as bright and comfortable as I could. Once 
or twice before, since my father’s death, 
mother has suffered from acute headaches, 
and has gone to bed; but when they got 
better, she has dressed and come downstairs 
again. I thought she might like to do so 
to-night, and that she would be pleased to 
see a bright room and everything cheerful 
about her. 

“T got a story-book and tried to read, but 
my thoughts were with mother, and I felt 
dreadfully puzzled and anxious. The time 
seemed very long too, and I heartily wished 
that the night were over. I went upstairs 
about eight o’clock, and listened outside 
mother’s door. She was moaning and talk- 
ing to herself. It seemed to me that she was 
saying dreadful things. I quite shuddered as 
I listened. I knocked at the door, but there 
was no answer. Then I turned the handle 
and tried to enter, but the door was locked. 
I went downstairs 
again, and Peters 
came to ask me if I 
would like supper. 
She was still in the 
room, and I had not 
made up my mind 
whether I could eat 
anything or not, 
when I heard her 
give a short scream, 
and turning round, 
I saw mother stand- 
ing in the room in 
her nightdress. She 
had the carving- 
knife in her hand. 

“** Gabrielle,’ she 
said, in a quiet 
voice, but with an 
awful look in her 
eyes, ‘I want you 
to tell me the truth. 
Is there any blood 
on my hands?’ 

“No, no, mother,’ 
I answered. 

“She gave a deep 
sigh, and looked at 
them as if she were 
Lady Macbeth. 

“* Gabrielle,’ she 
said again, ‘I can’t 
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live any longer without your father. I have 
made this knife sharp, and it won’t take long.’ 

“Then she turned and left the room. 
Peters ran for cook, and they went upstairs 
after her, and I rushed for Dr. Mackenzie.” 

“Tt was a fearful ordeal for you,” I said, 
“and you behaved very bravely; but you 
must not think too much about your 
mother’s condition, nor about any words 
which she happened to say. She is highly 
feverish at present, and is not accountable 
for her actions. Sit down now, please, and 
take a glass of wine yourself.” 

“No, thank you—I never take wine.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so, for in that 
case a glass of this good claret will do 
wonders for you. Here, I’m going to pour 
one out—now drink it off at once.” 

She obeyed me with a patient sort of 
smile. She was very pale, but the wine 
brought some colour into her cheeks. 

“T am interested in your story,” I said, 
after a pause. “ Particularly in what you 
told me about your poor father. He must 
have been an interesting man, for you to 
treasure his memory so deeply. Do you 
mind describing 
him to me?” 

She flushed up 
when I spoke. I 
saw that tears were 
very near her eyes, 


and she bit- her 
lips to keep back 
emotion. 


“My father was 
like no one else,” 
she said. “It is 
impossible for me 
to make a picture 
of him for one who 
has not seen him.” 

“But you can at 
least tell me if he 
were tall or short, 
dark or fair, old or 
young?” 

“No, I can’t,” 
she said, after 
another pause. 
“He was just 
father. When you 
love your father, he 
has a_ kind of 
eternal youth to 
you, and you don’t 
discriminate his 
features. If you 
are his only child, 
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his is just the one face in all the world to you. 
I find it impossible to describe the face, 
although it fills my mind’s eye, waking and 
sleeping. But, stay, I have a picture of him. 
I don’t show it to many, but you shall see it.” 

She rushed out of the room, returning in 
a moment with a morocco case. She opened 
it, and brought over a candle at the same 
time so that the light should fall on the 
picture within. It represented a tall, slight 
man, with deep-set eyes and a very thin face. 
The eyes were somewhat piercing in their 
glance ; the lips were closely set and firm; 
the chin was cleft. The face showed deter- 
mination. I gave it a quick glance, and, 
closing the case, returned it to Gabrielle. 

The face was the face of the man I had 
seen in the garden. 


My patient passed a dreadful night. She 
was no better the next morning. Her tem- 
perature was rather higher, her pulse quicker, 
her respiration more hurried. Her rav- 
ings had now become almost incoherent. 
Mackenzie and I had an anxious consulta- 
tion over her. When he left the house I 
accompanied him. 

“T am going to make a strange request of 
you,” I said. “I wish for your assistance, 
and am sure you will not refuse to give it 
to me. In short, I want to take immediate 
steps to have Heathcote’s coffin opened.” 

Iam quite sure Mackenzie thought that I 
was mad. He looked at me, opened his lips 
as if to speak, but then waited to hear my 
next words. 

“T want to have Heathcote’s body ex- 
humed,” I said. “If you will listen to me, I 
will tell you why.” 

I then gave him a graphic account of the 
man I had seen in the garden. 

“There is foul play somewhere,” I said, in 
conclusion. “I have been dragged into this 
thing almost against my will, and now I am 
determined to see it through.” 

Mackenzie flung up his hands. 

“TI don’t pretend to doubt your wisdom,” 
he said ; “ but to ask me gravely to assist you 
to exhume the body of a man who died of con- 
sumption six months ago, is enough to take my 
breath away. What reason can you possibly 
give to the authorities for such an action ?” 

“That I have strong grounds for believing 
that the death never took place at all,” I 
replied. ‘Now, will you co-operate with me 
in this matter, or not?” 

“Oh, of course, I’ll co-operate with you,” 
he answered. “But I don’t pretend to say 


that I like the business.” 
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We walked together to his house, talking 
over the necessary steps which must be taken 
to get an order for exhumation. Mackenzie 
promised to telegraph to me as soon as ever 
this was obtained, and I was obliged to hurry 
off to attend to my own duties. As I was 
stepping into my hansom I turned to ask the 
doctor one more question. 

“Have you any reason to suppose that 
Heathcote was heavily insured ?” I asked. 

“No; I don’t know anything about it,” 
he answered. 

“You are quite sure there were no money 
troubles anywhere ?” 

“T do not know of any; but that fact 
amounts to nothing, for I was not really 
intimate with the family, and, as I said 
yesterday evening, never entered the house 
until last night from the day of the funeral. 
I have never Aeard of money troubles ; but, of 
course, they might have existed.” 

“ As soon as ever I hear from you, I will 
make an arrangement to meet you at Kensal 
Green,” I replied, and then I jumped into 
the hansom and drove away. 

In the course of the day I got a telegram 
acquainting me with Mrs. Heathcote’s 
condition. It still remained absolutely 
unchanged, and there was, in Mackenzie’s 
opinion, no necessity for me to pay her 
another visit. Early the next morning, the 
required order came from the coroner. 
Mackenzie wired to apprise me of the fact, 
and I telegraphed back, making an appoint- 
ment to meet him at Kensal Green on the 
following morning. 

I shall not soon forget that day. It was 
one of those blustering and intensely cold 
days which come oftener in March than any 
other time of the year. The cemetery looked 
as dismal as such a place would on the 
occasion, The few wreaths of flowers which 
were scattered here and there on newly-made 
graves were sodden and deprived of all their 
frail beauty. The wind blew in great gusts, 
which were about every ten minutes accom- 
panied by showers of sleet. There was a 
hollow moaning noise distinctly audible in 
the intervals of the storm. 

I found, on my arrival, that Mackenzie was 
there before me. He was accompanied by one 
of the coroner’s men and a police-constable. 
Two men who worked in the cemetery also 
came forward to assist. No one expressed 
the least surprise at our strange errand. 
Around Mackenzie’s lips, alone, I read an 
expression of disapproval. 

Kensal Green is one of the oldest ceme- 
teries which surround our vast Metropolis, 
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and the Heathcotes’ burying-place was quite 
in the oldest portion of this God’s acre. It 
was one of the hideous, ancient, rapidly- 
going-out-of-date vaults. A huge brick 
erection was placed over it, at one side of 
which was the door of entrance. 

The earth was removed, the door of the 
vault opened, and some of the men went 
down the steps, one of them holding a torch, 
in order to identify’ the coffin. In a couple 
of minutes’ time it was borne into the light of 
day. When I saw it I remembered poor 
Mrs. Heathcote’s wild ravings. 

“ A good, strong oak coffin, which wears 
well,” she had exclaimed. 

Mackenzie and I, accompanied by the 
police-constable and the coroner’s man, 
followed the bearers of the coffin to the 
mortuary. 

As we were going there, I turned to ask 
Mackenzie how his patient was. 

He shook his head as he answered me. 

“T fear the worst,” he replied. “Mrs. 
Heathcote is very ill indeed. The fever rages 
high and is like a consuming fire. Her 
temperature was a hundred and five this 
morning.” 

“JT should recommend packing her in 
sheets wrung out of cold water,” I answered. 
“Poor woman !—how do you account for 
this sudden illness, Mackenzie?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Shock of some sort,” he answered. Then 
he continued: “If she really knew of this 
day’s work, it would kill her off pretty 
quickly. Poor soul,” he added, “I hope 
it may never reach her ears.” 

We had now 
reached the mor- 
tuary. The men 
who had _ borne 
the coffin on their 
shoulders lowered 
it on to a pair of 
trestles. They 
then took turn- 
screws out of their 
pockets, and in a 
business-like and 
callous manner 
unscrewed the lid. 
After doing this 
they left the mor- 
tuary, closing the 
door behind 
them. 

The moment 
we found  our- 
selves alone, I 
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said a word to the police-constable, and then 
going quickly up to the coffin, lifted the lid. 
Under ordinary circumstances, such a pro- 
ceeding would be followed by appalling 
results, which need not here be described. 
Mackenzie, whose face was very white, stood 
near me. I looked at him for a moment, 
and then flung aside the pall which was 
meant to conceal the face of the dead. 

The dead truly! Here was death, which 
had never, in any sense, known life like ours. 
Mackenzie uttered a loud exclamation. The 
constable and the coroner’s man came close. 
I lifted a bag of flour out of the coffin ! 

There were many similar bags there. It 
had been closely packed, and evidently with 
a view to counterfeit the exact weight of the 
dead man. 

Poor Mackenzie was absolutely speechless. 
The coroner's man began to take copious 
notes ; the police-constable gravely did the 
same. 

Mackenzie at last found his tongue. 

“JT never felt more stunned in my life,” he 
said. “In very truth, I all but saw the man 
die. Where is he? In the name of Heaven, 
what has become of him? This is the most 
monstrous thing I have ever heard of in the 
whole course of my life, and—and I attended 
the funeral of those Jags of flour/ No 
wonder that woman never cared to see me 
inside the house again. But what puzzles 
me,” he continued, “is the motive—what can 
the motive be?” 

“Perhaps one of the insurance companies 
can tell us that,” said the police-officer. “It 
is my duty to report this thing, sir,” he con- 
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tinued, turning to me. “I have not the 
least doubt that the Crown will prosecute.” 

“T cannot at all prevent your taking what 
steps you think proper,” I replied, “only 
pray understand that the poor lady who is 
the principal perpetrator in this fraud lies at 
the present moment at death’s door.” 

“We must get the man himself,” murmured 
the police-officer. “If he is alive we shall 
soon find him.” 

Half an hour later, Mackenzie and I had 
left the dismal cemetery. 

I had to hurry back to Harley Street to 
attend to some important duties, but I 
arranged to meet Mackenzie that evening at 
the Heathcotes’ house. I need not say that 
my thoughts were much occupied with Mrs. 
Heathcote and her miserable story. What.a 
life that wretched Heathcote must have led 
during the last six months. No wonder he 
looked cadaverous as the moonlight fell over 
his gaunt figure. No ghost truly was he, but 
a man of like flesh and blood to ourselves— 
a man who was supposed to be buried in 
Kensal Green, but who yet walked the earth. 

It was about eight o’clock when I reached 
the Heathcotes’ house. Mackenzie had 
already arrived—he came into the hall to 
meet me. 

“Where is Miss Gabrielle?” I asked at once. 

“ Poor child,” he replied ; “I have begged 
of her to stay in her room. She knows 
nothing of what took place this morning, but 
is in a terrible state of grief about her 
mother. That unfortunate woman’s hours 
are numbered. She is sinking fast. Will 
you come to her at once, Halifax—she has 
asked for you several times.” 

Accompanied by Mackenzie, I mounted 
the stairs and entered the sick room. One 
glance at the patient’s face showed me all too 
plainly that I was in the chamber of death. 
Mrs. Heathcote lay perfectly motionless. 
Her bright hair, still the hair of quite a young 
woman, was flung back over the pillow. 
Her pale face was wet with perspiration. Her 
eyes, solemn, dark, and awful in expression, 
turned and fixed themselves on me as I 
approached the bedside. Something like the 
ghost of a smile quivered round her lips. 
She made an effort to stretch out a shadowy 
hand to grasp mine. 

“Don’t stir,” I said to her. “Perhaps 
you want to say something? I will stoop 
down to listen to you. I have very good 
hearing, so you can speak as low as you 
please.” 

She smiled again with a sort of pleasure at 
my understanding her. 
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“T have something to confess,” she said, in 
a hollow whisper. “Send the nurse and— 
and Dr. Mackenzie out of the room.” 

I was obliged to explain the dying woman’s 
wishes to my brother physician. He called 
to the nurse to follow him, and they immedi- 
ately left the room. 

As soon as they had done so, I bent my 
head and took one of Mrs. Heathcote’s hands 
in mine. 

“Now,” I said, “take comfort—God can 
forgive sin. You have sinned?” 

“Oh, yes, yes ; but how can you possibly 
know?” 

“Never mind. I am a good judge of 
character. If telling me will relieve your 
conscience, speak.” 

“ My husband is alive,” she murmured. 

“Yes,” I said, “I guessed as much.” 

“He had insured his life,” she continued, 
“for—for about fifteen thousand pounds. 
The money was wanted to—to save us from 
dishonour. We managed to counterfeit— 
death.” 

She stopped, as if unable to proceed any 
further. “ A week ago,” she continued, “I—I 
saw the man who is supposed to be dead. 
He is really dying now. ‘The strain of know- 
ing that I could do nothing for him—nothing 
to comforthis last moments—was too horrible. 
I felt that I could not live without him. On 
the day of my illness I took—poison, a pre- 
paration of Indian hemp. I meant to kill 
myself. I did not know that my object 
would be effected in so terrible a manner.” 

Here she looked towards the door. A 
great change came over her face. Her eyes 
shone with sudden brightness. A look of 
awful joy filled them. She made a frantic 
effort to raise herself in bed. 

I followed the direction of her eyes, and 
then, indeed, a startled exclamation passed 
my lips. 

Gabrielle, with her cheeks crimson, her lips 
tremulous, her hair tossed wildly about her 
head and shoulders, was advancing into the 
room, leading a cadaverous, ghastly-looking 
man by the hand. In other words, Heath- 
cote himself in the flesh had come into his 
wife’s dying chamber. 

“Oh, Horace!” she exclaimed; “ Horace 
—to die in your arms—to know that you will 
soon join me. This is too much bliss—this 
is too great joy!” 

The man knelt by her, put his dying arms 
round her, and she laid her head on his worn 
breast. 

“We will leave them together,” I said to 
Gabrielle. 
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I took the poor little girl’s hand and led 
her from the room. 

She was in a frantic state of excitement. 

“T said he was not dead,” she repeated—“I 
always said it. I was sitting by my window 
afew minutes ago, and I saw him in the 
garden. This time I was determined that he 
should not escape me. I rushed downstairs. 
He knew nothing until he saw me at his side. 
I caught his hand in mine. It was hot and 
thin. It was like a skeleton’s hand—only it 
burned with living fire. ‘ Mother is dying— 
come to her at once,’ I said to him, and then 
I brought him into the house.” 

“You did well—you acted very bravely, 
I replied to her. 

I took her away to a distant part of the 
house. 

An hour later, Mrs. Heathcote died. I 
was not with her when she breathed her last. 
My one object now was to do what I could 
for poor little Gabrielle. In consequence, 
therefore, I made arrangements to have an 
interview with Heathcote. It was no longer 
possible for the wretched man to remain 
in hiding. His own hours were plainly 
numbered, and it was more than evident that 
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he had only anticipated his real death by 
some months. 

I saw him the next day, and he told me 
in a few brief words the story of his supposed 
death and burial. 

“IT am being severely punished now,” he 
said, “for the one great sin of my life. Iam 
a solicitor by profession, and when a young 
man was tempted to appropriate some trust 
funds—hoping, like many another has done 
before me, to replace the money before the 
loss was discovered. I married, and had a 
happy home. My wife and I were devotedly 
attached to each other. I was not strong, 
and more than one physician told me that 
I was threatened with a serious pulmonary 
affection. About eight months ago, the blow 
which I never looked for fell. I need not 
enter into particulars. Suffice it to say 
that I was expected to deliver over 
twelve thousand pounds, the amount of 
certain trusts committed to me, to their 
rightful owners within three months’ time. 
If I failed to realize this money, imprison- 
ment, dishonour, ruin, would be mine. 
My wife and child would also be reduced 
to beggary. I had effected an insurance 
on my life for fifteen thousand pounds. 
If this sum could be realized, it would 
cover the deficit in the trust, and also 
leave a small overplus for the use of my 
wife and daughter. I knew that my days 
were practically numbered, and it did not 
strike me as a particularly heinous crime to 
forestall my death by a few months. I talked 
the matter over with my wife, and at last got 
her to consent to help me. We managed 
everything cleverly, and not a soul suspected 
the fraud which was practised on the world. 
Our old servants, who had lived with us for 
years, were sent away on a holiday. We had no 
servant in the house except a charwoman, who 
came in for a certain number of hours daily.” 

“You managed your supposed dying 
condition with great skill,” I answered. 
“That hemorrhage, the ghastly expression 
of your face, were sufficiently real to deceive 
even a keen and clever man like Mackenzie.” 

Heathcote smiled grimly. 

“ After all,” he said, ‘‘ the fraud was simple 
enough. I took an emetic, which I knew 
would produce the cadaverous hue of 
approaching death, and the supposed 
hemorrhage was managed with some 
bullock’s blood. I got it from a distant 
butcher, telling him that I wanted it to mix 
with meal to feed my dogs with.” 

“And how did you deceive the under- 
taker’s men?” I asked. 
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“My wife insisted on keeping my face 
covered, and I managed to simulate rigidity. 
As to the necessary coldness, I was cold 
enough lying with only a sheet over me. 
After I was placed in the coffin my wife 
would not allow anyone to enter the room 
but herself: she brought me food, of course. 
We bored holes, too, in the coffin lid. Still, 
I shall never forget the awful five minutes 
during which I was screwed down. 

“Tt was all managed with great expedition. 
As soon as ever the undertaker’s men could 
be got out of the way, my wife unscrewed 
the coffin and released me. We then filled 
it with bags of flour, which we had already 
secured and hidden for the purpose. My 
supposed funeral took place with due honours. 
I left the house that night, intending to ship 
to America. Had I done this, the appalling 
consequences which have now ended in the 
death of my wife might never have taken 
place, but, at the eleventh hour, my courage 
failed me. I could do much to shield my 
wife and child, but I could not endure 
the thought of 
never seeing them 
again. Contrary 
to all my wife’s 
entreaties, I in- 
sisted on coming 
into the garden, 
for the — selfish 
pleasure of catch- 
ing even a glimpse 
of Gabrielle’s 
little figure, as she 
moved about her 
bedroom. She 
saw me once, but 
T escaped through 
the shrubbery and 
by a door which 
we kept on pur- 
pose unlocked, 
before she 
reached me. I 
thought I would 
never again trans- 
gress, but once 
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more the temptation assailed me, and I was 
not proof against it. My health failed rapidly. 
I was really dying, and on the morning when 
my wife’s illness began, had suffered from a 
genuine and very sharp attack of hemorrhage. 
She found me in the wretched lodging where 
I was hiding ina state of complete misery, 
and almost destitution. Something in my 
appearance seemed suddenly to make her 
lose all self-control. 

“* Horace,’ she exclaimed, ‘I cannot stand 
this. When you die, I will die. We will 
carry our shame and our sorrow and our 
unhappy love into the grave, where no man 
can follow us. When you die, I will die. 
Oh, to see you like this drives me mad !’ 

“She left me. She told me when I saw 
her during those last few moments yesterday, 
that she had hastened her end by a powerful 
dose of Indian hemp. That is the story. 
I know that I have laid myself open to 
criminal prosecution of the gravest character, 
but I do not think I shall live to go through 
ae 

Heathcote was 
right. He passed 
away that even- 
ing quite quietly 
in his sleep. 

Poor little 
Gabrielle! I 
saw her once 
since her parents’ 
death, but it is 
now a couple of 
years since I have 
heard anything 
about her. Will 
she ever get over 
the severe shock 
to which she 
was subjected ? 
What does the 
future hold in 
store for her? 
I cannot answer 
these questions. 
Time alone can 
do that. 
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Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. 
By the Authors of “THe Mepicine Lapy.” 
X._WITHOUT WITNESSES. 


*1 to pay a short visit to my 
E398] friends, the Brabazons, of Pen- 
porran, in Cornwall. I could 
only spare a week out of town, 
and looked forward to my visit 


with the pleasure which a busy man must feel 
when he can relax his labours for a short time. 

Brabazon was an old college friend, and on 
the first evening of my stay we had many 
memories to revive and many friends to 
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talk over. ° We sat until the small hours 
in his smoking-room, and it was early morn- 
ing before we retired to bed. Just as I was 
leaving the room, he said to me :— 

“ By the way, you will find some disturbing 
elements at work here. I know you are fond 
of attributing everything to some psychologi- 
cal cause. I wonder what you will say to the 
love affairs of Randall, Carleton, and Miss 
Farnham.” 

I naturally asked what my host meant. 

“Randall and Carleton are both des- 
perately in love with the same girl,” he 
replied. “Did you not notice the state of 
affairs this evening at dinner?” 

“T naturally noticed Miss Farnham,” I 
answered atonce. “It would be difficult not 
to be attracted by so striking a personality.” 


“Barbara Farnham is, without exception, 
the most dangerous girl of my acquaintance,” 
replied Brabazon, with a slight laugh. 
“Before her advent on the scene, Randall 
and Carleton were the best possible friends. 
Now they are at daggers drawn.” 

“T confess I did not particularly observe 
them,” I answered. 

“Oh, they are just ordinary good young 
fellows,” replied Brabazon. “Iam sorry for 
Carleton, of course, for I don’t think he has 
the ghost of a chance with Miss 
Farnham. He is not particularly 
good looking, and he has the mis- 
fortune to be poor. Randall is a 
handsome lad, and _ has consider- 
able expectations. His father is 
Lord Hartmore—but the 
fact is, I don’t think the 
girl means to marry either 
of them—she is simply 
playing one against the 
other for her own ends. 
She is a handsome witch, 
and a dangerous one. 
She plays as_ carelessly 
with edged tools—as care- 
lessly and unconcernedly 
as a baby would with its 
rattle.” 

I said nothing further. 
Brabazon conducted me 
to my room, and wished 
me good-night. I sat 
down by the fire, and 
thought in an idle manner 
over the events of the evening. There was 
a large house party at Penporran. Shooting 
was going on vigorously, and cub-hunting 
had begun. Some of the guests were acquaint- 
ances of mine. In short, I looked forward 
to a pleasant week in this genial house. As 
I laid my head on my pillow I thought again, 
but without any specially keen interest, of 
Brabazon’s story about the disturbing 
elements which were now agitating the air of 
this otherwise peaceful mansion. 

Two young men were in love with the 
same girl. Surely the situation was a very 
ordinary one. Such a complication happened 
daily. 

I wondered why Brabazon should have 
troubled himself to mention such an ordinary 
event, but as I was dropping off to sleep, I 
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saw rising up before me, in my mind’s eye, 
the proud, beautiful face of Barbara Farn- 
ham, and a kind of intuition told me that 
these commonplace incidents might assume 
the form of tragedy in her cruel and careless 
hands. 

I dreamt of Miss Farnham that night, and 
came down to breakfast the next morning 
with my curiosity considerably aroused about 
her. 

She was in the room when I entered, and 
was idly helping herself to a cup of coffee, 
which she carried to a distant window where 
a small table was also laid for breakfast. 
She sat down, and, sipping it leisurely, looked 
around her with a careless glance. Her eyes 
fell on me—she smiled and motioned to me 
to approach. 

“Pray bring your breakfast to this table,” 
she said, in a light tone. ‘I was immensely 
interested in you when I heard you were 
coming. I adore doctors, particularly if they 
are clever. Are you going to ride this 
morning ?” 

I answered in the affirmative, and asked 
her if she was fond of horses. 

“Fond?” she replied, a flash of added 
warmth lighting up her peculiar red-brown 
eyes. “I am going to whisper a secret to 
you—I never could compare horses and 
human beings. I consider the horse the 
infinitely nobler creature of the two.” 

I laughed, and we entered into an animated 
conversation. 

While we were talking, Carleton came into 
the room. He was a squarely built young 
man, with deeply set dark eyes, and a deter- 
mined chin and mouth. His figure was 
slightly above the middle height; he was 
extremely spare, but had good shoulders and 
was wellset up. Assoonas ever he appeared 
in sight, Miss Farnham, by an almost imper- 
ceptible movement, slightly turned her back 
to him and her talk with me became even 
more animated and full of wit than before. 
Her gay, light laugh must have reached 
Carleton, who came straight across the room 
to her side. 

“You are in your favourite seat,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied, “and Dr. Halifax is 
having breakfast with me.” 

Then she turned to continue her conversa- 
tion with me, while Carleton stood perfectly 
erect and silent by her side. 

“Why don’t you eat something?” she 
said to him, presently. 

“There is time enough,” he answered. 

Finding he would not go away she tried 
to draw him into conversation, but he was 
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evidently not in the humour to make himself 
agreeable. His answers were confined to 
monosyllables, and to some of Miss Farn- 
ham’s remarks he did not reply at all. 

I confess that I began to think him an 
unmitigated bore. 

A change was, however, quickly to take 
place in the situation—Randall, the other 
lover, appeared on the scene, and his com- 
ing acted like a flash of sunshine. He was 
a gay, handsome, debonair-looking young 
fellow. He had good teeth, good eyes, a 
genial smile, a hearty manner. His voice 
was musical, and he knew well how to use 
it. He nodded carelessly to one or two 
acquaintances when he entered the room, and 
then came straight to Miss Farnham’s table. 

She shook hands with him, and he nodded 
a cheerful good morning to Carleton and me. 

“That is right,” he said, smiling brightly 
at the handsome girl ; “you promised to re- 
serve a seat for me at this table, and I see 
you have kept your word. Have you done 
breakfast, Carleton?” 

“TI had something an hour ago,” replied 
Carleton. 

Randall went to a sideboard to help 
himself to a generous portion of a dish 
which was being kept hot with a spirit lamp. 
On his return our conversation became gayer 
and more lively than ever. 

I must confess that I saw nothing to object 
to in Miss Farnham’s manners. I could not 
imagine why Brabazon spoke of her as a 
dangerous witch. She tried to be polite 
to both men—or rather, she was polite 
without effort, but there was not a trace of 
the flippant in her manner or bearing. Her 
beauty was undoubtedly of a remarkable 
order. Her eyes were her most striking 
characteristic. There was a great deal of red 
in their brown, which was further accentuated 
by the red-brown of her long eyelashes. The 
eyes were capable of every shade of expression, 
and could be at times as eloquent and as full 
of meaning as those of that bewitching crea- 
ture, the collie. Her eyebrows were dark 
and delicately pencilled. Her hair was 
tawny in shade — she had quantities of 
it, and she wore it picturesquely round 
her stately, statuesque head. In some lights 
that brilliantly coloured hair looked as if 
a sunbeam had been imprisoned in it. Her 
complexion was of a warm, creamy whiteness. 
Her figure was slight and graceful. But for 
her eyes she might have been simply 
remarked as a handsome girl; but those eyes 
made her beautiful, and lifted her completely 
out of the commonplace. 
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We had nearly finished breakfast, when I was 
startled by seeing Randall suddenly press his 
hand to his eyes, and turn so white that I 
thought he was going to lose consciousness. 
He recovered himself almost immediately, 
however, and so completely, that no one else 
remarked the circumstance. Miss Farnham 
rose from the breakfast-table. 

“T am going to ride with you, Dr. Halifax,” 
she said, nodding brightly tome. “TI shall 
come downstairs in my habit in half an hour.” 

She was crossing the room to speak to 
some of the other guests when Carleton came 
up to her. 

“I want to say something to you,” he 
said— can we go to some room where we 
shall be quite undisturbed ?” 

His words were distinctly audible, not 
only to me, but to several other people in 
the room. 

Randall in particular heard them, and I 
could see that he was waiting anxiously for 
the reply. 

“JT want to ride this morning—I have no 
time for private confidences,” replied Miss 
Farnham, in a distinctly vexed tone. 

“T won't keep you long,” replied Carleton 
—‘ what I have to say is of great importance, 
at least to me.” 

“T will give you ten minutes after lunch ; 
will that suffice ?” 

“Five minutes now will do better. I am 
very much in earnest when I make this 
request.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Farnham, in a light 
tone; “importunate people generally have 
their way. Come into the conservatory— 
there is a rose there on which I have set my 
heart ; it is too high for me to reach.” 

She left the room as she spoke, and Carle- 
ton quickly followed her. As they dis- 
appeared, I noticed more than one guest 
looking significantly after them. Carleton’s 
pluck was distinctly approved of—I could see 
that by the expression on some of the ladies’ 
faces—and one, as she passed close to 
Randall’s side, was heard to murmur, 
audibly :— 

“Faint heart never won fair lady.” 

Randall came up to me and asked me to 
join him in a smoke on the balcony. 
As we walked up and down, he talked 
cheerfully, and, whatever anxiety he may 
inwardly have felt, was careful not to betray 
a trace of it. 

In less than half an hour Miss Farnham 
joined us. She was in a dark brown riding- 
habit, which toned perfectly with her rich 
and peculiar colouring. Her spirits were 
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gay, not to say wild, and the warm, creamy 
whiteness of her face seemed to glow now 
as if with hidden fire. 

“Are you not ready for your ride?” she 
said, looking at me with a certain reproach. 
“The horses will be round in less than ten 
minutes. It is a splendid morning for a 
gallop. You are coming, too?” she added, 
turning suddenly to Randall. 

“T only waited for you to invite me,” 
he said. ‘Of course I shall come, with 
pleasure. But I thought,” he added, in a 
low tone, coming close to her side as he 
spoke, “that you arranged to ride with 
Ronald Carleton this morning ?” 

“That is off,” she replied, in a light tone. 
“Mr. Carleton has, I believe, another 
engagement.” 

The balcony on which we were walking 
led round to one of the entrances to the 
house ; at this moment a groom was seen 
leading a smart mare up to the door, and at 
the same instant Carleton ran down the 
steps, and sprang lightly into the saddle. 

“Where are you off to?” exclaimed 
Randall, bending out of the balcony to 
speak to him. ‘Miss Farnham, Dr. Halifax, 
and I are all going out immediately. Won't 
you join us?” 

“Not this morning, I think,” said Carle- 
ton, constraint in his tone.- He gathered 
up the reins, and the mare began to prance 
about. 

“You are holding her too much on the 
curb,” exclaimed Randall. 

“ Thanks, I think I know what I’m about,” 
replied Carleton, with evident temper. 
“Quiet, you brute, quiet,” he continued, vainly 
endeavouring to restrain the movements of 
the impatient animal. 

“T tell you, that mare won’t stand the 

curb,” shouted Randall. ‘Give her her 
head, and she'll do anything you ask her. I 
know, for I’ve often ridden her.” 
+ “When I require a riding lesson from you, 
T'll inform you of the fact,” answered Carle- 
ton, in a sulky voice, which was rendered 
almost ridiculous by the frantic movements 
of the mare, now thoroughly upset. 

Miss Farnham, who had been standing in 
the background, came up at this juncture, 
and took her place conspicuously by Randall’s 
side. 

“Mr. Randall is right and you are wrong,” 
she exclaimed. ‘It is absolutely cruel to 
ride that mare on the curb.” 

Carleton looked up with a scowl, which 
anything but improved him. He would not 
even glance at Miss Farnham, but his eyes 
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ej “CARLETON LOOKED UP WITH A SCOWL.* 


flashed an angry fire at his more fortunate 
rival. 

“Of course, Randall is right,” he ex- 
claimed. “All the odds are in his favour.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted Randall, with heat. 

“Come, come, gentlemen, pray don’t 
quarrel on this lovely morning,” said Miss 
Farnham. “Mr. Carleton, I wish you a 
pleasant ride.” 

She left the balcony as she spoke, and 
Randall and I immediately followed her 
example. 

We had a splendid ride over an extensive 
moorland country, and returned to lunch in 
excellent spirits and in high good humour 
with each other. Carleton had not yet 
come back, but his absence did not seem 
to depress anyone, certainly not Miss 
Farnham, whose bright eyes and gay, ani- 
mated manner made her the life of the 
party. Randall was radiant in the sunshine 
of her presence. She was confidential and 
almost affectionate in her manner to him; 
and he undoubtedly looked, and was, at 
his best. 

I could not help cordially liking him and 
thinking that the pair were well matched. 
Notwithstanding Brabazon’s words of the 
night before, I had no doubt that Miss 
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Farnham was sincerely attached to 
Randall, and would tell him so 
presently. 

I spent the greater part of the 
afternoon alone with my host, and 
did not see the rest of the guests 
until we met at dinner. Carleton 
had then returned. He sat between 
a red-haired girl and a very fat old 
lady, and looked as distrait and 
bored as man well could. Randall, 
on the other hand, was in his best 
form. His clothes sat well on him. 
He was, undoubtedly, a handsome, 
striking-looking man. 

I cannot describe Miss Farn- 
ham’s dress. It was ethereal in 
texture and suited her well. She 
was not seated in the neighbour- 
hood of either Randall or Carle- 
ton, but once or twice I noticed 
that her eyes wandered down to 
their part of the table. For some 
reason, she was not in such high 
spirits as she had been in the early 
part of the day. My neighbour, a 
quiet, middle-aged spinster, began 
suddenly to talk to me about her. 

“T see you are interested in 
Barbara Farnham,” she began. “I 
am not the least surprised—you but follow 
the example of all the other men who know 
her.” 

“Miss Farnham is a very beautiful girl,” 


I replied. 
Miss Derrick gave a short sigh. 
“Yes,” she replied, “Barbara has a 


beautiful face. She is a fine creature too, 
although of course terribly spoilt.” 

“ Have you known her long?” I asked. 

“Yes; since she was a child. Of course 
you must notice, Dr. Halifax, the state of 
matters. Barbara’s conduct is more or less 
the talk of the whole house. I presume 
from his manner that poor Mr. Carleton’s 
chances of success are quite over, and 
for my part I am sorry. He is not rich, 
but he is a good fellow—he is devotedly 
attached to Barbara, and his abilities are 
quite above the average. Yes, I am sorry for 
Mr. Carleton. Barbara might have done 
worse than return his affection.” 

I did not feel inclined to pursue the sub- 
ject any further with this somewhat garrulous 
lady. After a pause, I remarked :— 

“ Miss Farnham looks tired, and does not 
seem in her usual spirits.” 

Miss Derrick shrugged her thin shoulders. 

“What else can you expect?” she 
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iswered. ‘‘ Barbara is a creature of moods, 
1e was quite exa/fée all the morning ; now 
e will be correspondingly dull, until a 
ssh wave of excitement raises her spirits.” 
At this moment the signal for the ladies 
withdraw was given. After their departure, 
arleton and Randall found themselves 
sting close together. I noticed that neither 
an spoke to the other, and also observed that 
ter a time Carleton deliberately changed 
s seat for one at a distant part of the table. 


“CARLETON DELIBERATELY CHANGED HIS SEAT.” 


We did not sit long over wine, and when 
e came into the drawing-room a lady was 
aying some classical music with precision 
id sufficient brilliancy to attract several 
usical men to the vicinity of the piano. 
.er place was quickly taken by the droll 
an of the party, who entertained the 
»mpany with comic songs. The evening 
vagged on in the usual manner. For some 
accountable reason no one seemed quite 
good spirits. As for me, I found myself 
mstantly looking in the direction of the 
vor. Theartily wished that either Carleton 
* Randall would come in—I acknowledged 
» myself that the presence of one at least 
‘these gentlemen in the room would give 
e relief. 
An hour and more passed away, however, 
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and neither of them appeared. I glanced 
towards Miss Farnham. She was standing 
near the piano, idly playing with a large 
feather fan. I thought I read both solicitude 
and expectation in her eyes. 

The funny man was trolling out a sea- 
song to which a lively chorus was attached. 
Brabazon came up and touched my arm. 

“When that is over,” he said, in a low 
voice, “I will ask Barbara Farnham to 
sing.” 

“Can she sing ?” I asked. 


“Can she!” he reiterated. ‘“ Yes, she 
sings,” he replied, emphatically. ‘ Wait— 
you will hear her ina moment. Her voice 


is the most absolutely sympathetic I have 
ever listened to.” 

Soon afterwards Miss 
Farnham went to the piano. 
She played her own accom- 
paniment. One grand 
sweep her hands seemed 
to take of the instrument, 
as if they meant to embrace 
it, and then a voice, high, 
full, sweet, magnificent in 
its volume of melody, rose 
on the air and seemed to 
fill the room. 

Brabazon was right. Bar- 
bara Farnham could sing. 
As the words fell from her 
lips, there was no other 
sound in the listening 
room. 

I jotted those words down 
afterwards from) memory— 
they seemed to me to be 
a fit prelude to the scene 
which was immediately to 
follow :— 

Thou hast filled me a golden cup 

With a drink divine that glows, 
With the bloom that is flowing up 

From the heart of the folded rose. 
The grapes in their amber glow, 

And the strength of the blood-red wine, 
All mingle and change and flow 

In this golden cup of thine 
With the scent of the curling wine, 

With the balm of the rose’s breath— 
For the voice of love is thine, 

And thine is the Song of Death ! 

The voice of the singer sank low as she 
approached the end of her song. ‘The final 
words were in a minor key. I looked full at 
Miss Farnham, and her dark eyes met mine. 
They were full of apprehension. A kind of 
premonition of coming sorrow might well 
have filled her breast from the look in their 
depths. 
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There was a noise and sense of confusion 
in the outer drawing-room. People stood 
back to make way for someone, and hurrying 
steps came quickly towards the piano. 

Miss Farnham sprang to her feet, the last 
notes of the song arrested on her lips. 

Carleton, an overcoat covering his evening 
dress, his hair dishevelled, his eyes wild, had 
come hastily to her side. 

“You will think that I have killed him, 
Barbara ; but, before God, it is not true!” he 
said in a hoarse whisper—then he grasped 
my arm. 

“Come, I want you,” he said, and he 
dragged me, as if he were a young fury, out 
of the room. 

“What, in the name of Heaven, is the 
matter?” I asked of him when we found 
ourselves in the hall. 

“ Randall has fallen over the cliff down by 
Porran’s field,” he gasped. “I have found 
the—the body. Oh! no, no, what am I 
saying? Not the body yet—not a body 
when I left it—it breathed—it just breathed 
when I left. I tried to drag it up here, but 
it was too heavy. Come at once, for the love 
of Heaven.” 

Other people had followed us out of the 
drawing-room. I encountered a glance of 
fire from Miss Farnham’s dark eyes—her face 
was like death itself. Brabazon, in a tone 
full of authority, as befitted the host, began 
to speak. 

“Come!” he said. “ Accident or no, there 
is not a moment to 
be lost in trying to 
help the poor fellow. 
You will lead us to 
the spot at once, 
Carleton. Come, 
Halifax ; what a bless- 
ing that you happen 
to be on the spot !” 

“Get some brandy 
and something which 
we can improvise into 
a litter or shutter,” I 
exclaimed. “I am 
going to my room 
to fetch my surgical 
case.” 

I ran upstairs. 

A moment or two 
later we were on 
our way to the 4 j 
scene of the acci- 
dent. Every man 
of the party accom- 
panied us, and 
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several of the ladies. The foremost of the 
group was Miss Farnham herself. She had 
hastily flung a shawl over her head, and the 
train of her rich dinner dress was slung 
across her arm. She looked at Carleton, 
and with a peremptory gesture seemed to 
invite him to come to her side. He did so, 
and they rushed on—too quickly for many of 
the rest of the party to keep up with them. 

It was a bright, moonlight night, and we 
had scarcely any need of the lantern which 
Brabazon was thoughtful enough to bring 
with him, We had to go some distance to 
reach the spot where poor Randall was 
lying, but by-and-by we found him stretched 
partly on his back, partly rolled over on his 
left side, on a little strip of sand which 
gleamed cold in the moonlight. 

“Yes, it was here I left him,” exclaimed 
Carleton. He fell on his knees as he spoke 
and looked intently into the poor lad’s face. 

“Thank God !” he exclaimed, looking up 
at me, “he can’t be dead. I dragged him as 
far as this, and then left him lying on his back. 
See, he has moved—he is partly on his side 
now !” 

I motioned to Carleton to make way for 
me to approach. I felt for the pulse in 
the limp and powerless wrist. I laid my 
hand on the heart—then I gently raised the 
head, and felt along the region of the skull. 

“You will give him a little brandy,” 
exclaimed Brabazon ; “here is the flask.” 

Miss Farnham took it out of Brabazon’s 
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hands, unscrewed it, and began to pour some 
into the cup. As she did so, she knelt also 
on the sand. I looked at her and felt that 
she would probably need the stimulant which 
could avail nothing now to the dead. 

“It is all over,” I said; ‘he is dead, poor 
fellow !” 

As I spoke, I stretched out my hand and 
took the brandy flask from Miss Farnham. 
She looked wildly round, glanced at Carle- 
ton, gave a piercing cry, and fell forward 
over Randall’s body. She had completely 
lost consciousness. I laid her flat on the 
sand, and, applying some restoratives, she 
quickly came to her senses. 

The body of the dead man was lifted up 
and laid on some boards which we had 
brought with us, and we returned slowly to 
the house. Brabazon gave his arm to Miss 
Farnham, who truly needed it, for she 
staggered as she walked. I looked round 
for Carleton. There was a wild expression 
in his eyes, which made me anxious about 
him. I saw, too, that he wished to linger 
behind the others. 

“Come,” I said, going up to him, “ this 
has given you a terrible shock ; why, you are 
just as much overcome as Miss Farnham.” 

I dragged his hand through my arm, and 
we followed in the rear of the sad procession. 
All the way up to the house he did not speak, 
nor did I trouble him with questions. I saw 
that his misery had made him dumb for the 
time being—in short, he was in a stunned con- 
dition. I dreaded, however, the return tide of 
strong emotion which must inevitably follow 
this apparent calm. I guessed that Carleton 
was aman of strong sensibilities. I could read 
character well—most men in my profession 
have much practice in this art. The human 
eye tells a doctor a good deal. The lips 
may falter out certain utterances, which the 
eyes will belie. I read truth and sincerity 
in the honest eyes of this young man. He 
was intensely reserved—he was jealous to a 
morbid degree—he in all probability pos- 
sessed anything but a good temper ; never- 
theless, his eyes were honest, and I felt certain 
that he had nothing whatever to do with 
poor Randall’s death. Nevertheless, I knew 
well that appearances were strongly against 
him. 

When we got to the house I turned to him 
and said, abruptly :— 

“JT should like to see you in Brabazon’s 
smoking-room in about half an hour.” 

He raised sullen eyes to my face. 

“Come,” I said, laying my hand on his 
shoulder, “I tell you at once I do not believe 
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that you killed that poor fellow, but we must 
talk the matter over. I am anxious to be 
your friend. It is absolutely necessary that 
you should confide in someone. I am as 
unbiased in my views of the whole situation 
as man can be. Come and talk to me in 
half an hour in the smoking-room.” 

He did not say a word, but I knew by the 
way in which he suddenly grasped my hand 
that he would come. 

The dead man was carried into the library, 
where he was laid reverently on a table. 
Brabazon then had a consultation with 
me as to the best means of breaking the 
news to Lord and Lady Hartmore. Poor 
Randall was their only son ; it was a terrible 
business altogether, and Brabazon was 
naturally greatly distressed. 

I asked after Miss Farnham. He told me 
that she had gone straight to her room. His 
tone was scarcely sympathetic, and I looked 
at him in wonder. 

“T have no patience with her,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘She has behaved very badly— 
this awful thing would not have occurred but 
for her. She has driven poor Carleton ” 

I put up my hand to arrest the words. 

“ Hush !” I exclaimed. “You surely 
don’t?” 

He laughed aloud in his agitation. 

“T surely do,” he began. “ There, Halifax, 
we won't give the thing a name to-night. Of 
course, there must be a coroner’s inquest.” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Tt is a terrible thing altogether,” continued 
Brabazon ; ‘and to think of its happening 
here. And to Randall, of all people—a man 
with his expectations. Well, it is a lesson 
which Miss Farnham may well lay to heart.” 

We were standing together in the library— 
the hour was now nearly midnight. The 
body of the dead man lay on the centre 
table covered with a white sheet. There 
came a knock at the door, and to my dis- 
may and astonishment I saw Carleton enter 
the room. 

“T heard voices, and guessed you would 
be here,” he exclaimed. ‘I have recovered 
my nerves to a certain extent, and wish to 
tell you, sir,” looking at his host, “and you 
also, Dr. Halifax, exactly what has occurred.” 


“Come into the smoking-room,” said 
Brabazon, not unkindly. 
“No,” answered the poor lad. “If you 


will allow me, I will tell my story here. There 
is not much to tell, but what there is had 
best be told in the presence of. "his lip 
trembled—-he could not get further words 
out. He sank suddenly into a chair, and 
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covered his white face with his shaking hands. 
“We must humour him,” I said, turning 
and speaking in a 
whisper to Brabazon— 
“and before God,” I 
continued, impulsively, 
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“T believe he is as innocent as I am.” 

I drew forward a chair for myself as I 
spoke, but Brabazon stood by the hearth. 

Carleton began to speak almost directly— 
his emotion was quickly mastered. 

“JT have loved Barbara Farnham for 
two years. At intervals she has given 
me great encouragement, and I had fair 
hopes of winning her until she met Randall 
in this house a fortnight ago. This morning 
I felt desperate, and resolved to put my 
fortunes to the test. I asked her to 
give me an interview after breakfast, 
as you doubtless noticed.” He paused, 
and looked at me—I nodded my head, 
and he continued: ‘We went into the con- 
servatory, and I—I spoke to her. I told her 
the naked truth, perhaps a little too bluntly. 
I asked her if she really meant to—no, I 
must not say what I did ask her. It is 
unfair—unfair to her. From her manner 
and her words I plainly gathered that she 
preferred Randall to me, and that I had no 
chance whatever of winning her. Perhaps I 
lost my temper—anyhow, it was unmanly of me 
to say what I did. I accused her of valuing 
Randall’s position. I told her plainly that if 
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be the favoured one. We had a disagreement ; 
our interview was full of pain, at least to me. 
When I left Miss Farnham the Evil 
One seemed to enter into me, and 
I hated Randall as I never knew 
before that I could hate anyone. 
I would not ride with the others, but 
went away by mys. if, and the whole 
day has been a long agony to me. 

“My hatred to Randall grew 
worse and worse, until its vehe- 
mence half frightened me. We 
used to be good friends, too. 
After dinner I felt that I could 
not bear a couple of conven- 
tional hours in the drawing- 
room, and went out to nurse 
my misery in the open air. I 
had no idea that Randall was 
also out. I went along by the 
shore, but mounted to the 
higher cliffs on my way back. 
I intended to leave Penporran 
early to-morrow, and felt im- 
patient for the hour when I 
could get away from the loath- 
some sight of my successful 
rival. 

“As I was walking along 
by the edge of the cliffs, 
and had just entered Porran’s 
field, I felt my heart jump into my 
mouth, for Randall was coming to meet 
me. He was about a hundred yards away 
when I first saw him. He is a taller 
man than I, and he seemed to stand 
out sharply between me and the sky. I 
knew by his attitude that he was smoking a 
cigar. I stood still for a moment. I did 
not want to pass him. My heart was full 
of torment, and I hated to meet him out 
there, with not a soul to stand between 
us. You know that part of the cliff, Mr. 
Brabazon? Randall had just come to that 
portion of it which is railed in to keep the 
cattle from tumbling over. I don’t know 
what possessed him to take the outside path, 
which is very narrow and slippery. He did 
so, however ; and now, for the first time, he 
must have noticed me. I was within fifty 
yards of him, coming also along the edge of 
the cliff. He stood stock still, as if some- 
thing or somebody had shot him. I thought 
he was about to shout to me, but instead of 
doing so, he threw up one hand and clutched 
his brow. The next instant he began to 
sway from side to side, and before I could 
approach him, he had fallen over the cliff, 
sheer down that awful height ! 
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“My absolute surprise stunned me for a 
moment—then I ran up to the spot where 
he had fallen, and throwing myself on my face 
and hands, looked over the cliff, in the hopes 
that he might have clung on to something. 
The moon was bright, but I could not see 
him. Looking down from that height made 
me dizzy, and I saw there was nothing for it 
but to retrace my steps as fast as possible to 
the shore. I ran quickly, and was breathless 
when I got up to him. He was lying on his 
back, with his arms stretched out—some 
blood was oozing from his mouth. I wiped 
it away and called to him, and putting my 
arms under his head, tried to lift him. He 
moaned and moved faintly. I felt his limbs— 
they seemed all right. I had a wild hope 
that he was only stunned, and tried to drag 
him along the shore. He was too heavy for 
me, however, and I feared that I was only 
injuring him in my attempt to get him 
back to the house. I laid him as easily 
as I could on a piece of sand above 
high-water mark, and then ran back to 
Penporran. It was on my way back that 
the awful idea first occurred to me that 
Barbara would think I had killed him. I 
seemed to see all the circumstances of his 
terrible death with preternatural clearness, 
and I felt sure that the gravest suspicion 
would attach to me. I have come to this 
room now to tell you both, before Heaven, 
and in the presence of the dead man, the 
solemn truth. Of course, I cannot compel 
you to believe me.” 

Carleton stood up as he uttered these last 
words. His attitude was very manly, and the 
look on his face was at once straightforward 
and quiet. I liked him better than I thought 
I ever could have liked him. I felt deep 
sympathy for him, and looked at Brabazon, 
expecting him to share my sentiments. To 
my surprise, however, I saw by the expression 
round his lips that he was not favourably 
impressed by Carleton, and that his feelings 
towards him were the reverse of sympathetic. 

Carleton looked full at him, expecting him 
to speak. When he did not, the poor fellow 
repeated his last remark, a faint quaver 
perceptible in his voice :— 

“Of course, I cannot compel you to 
believe me.” 

“Thank you for coming to see us,” said 
Brabazon then ; “ you have been the first to 
give name to a suspicion which will, doubt- 
less, be harboured by more than one person 
who has known all the circumstances of this 
unhappy case. I sincerely pity you, Carle- 
ton, but I prefer to keep my judgment in 
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abeyance for the time being. Halifax will 
tell you that a coroner’s inquest will be 
necessary. At the inquest the whole matter 
will be gone carefully into. You may be 
certain that all possible justice will be done 
ou.” 

a “ Justice!” exclaimed Carleton, a faint 
smile playing for an instant round his lips. 
“Justice, when there were no witnesses ! 
Oh, that the dead could speak!” He turned 
abruptly and prepared to leave the room. 

Brabazon called after him. 

“You must give me your word of honour 
that you will not attempt to leave Penporran 
before the inquest.” 

“You may rest assured on that point,” 
said Carleton. 

He left the room. The restraint he was 
putting upon himself gave a dignity to his 
whole bearing which impressed me much. 

“T fully believe in that poor fellow’s 
innocence,” I said, as soon as the door had 
closed behind him. Brabazon gave me a 
keen glance. 

“You are a good judge of character,” he 
said, after a pause; “still, I prefer to keep 
my judgment in abeyance.” 

Shortly afterwards he bade me good-night, 
and I retired to my own room. I closed the 
door and stood by the hearth, where the 
ashes of the fire, which had been lit some 
hours previous and had long ago burnt itself 
out, were to be seen. 

I felt too restless to go to bed, and wished 
the morning would come. I was standing so, 
thinking over all the circumstances which 
had turned our gay party into one of mourn- 
ing, when I heard a footfall outside my door. 
I thought it might possibly be Carleton, and 
going across the room, I opened the door and 
went out into the corridor. To my astonish- 
ment, Miss Farnham, still wearing her gay 
evening dress, stood before me. 

“T was thinking of knocking at your door,” 
she said, “ but had scarcely courage to do so. 
I want to speak to you.” 

“T will see you in the morning,” I said. 

“Tt is morning already,” she replied. 
“This is no time for conventionality, Dr. 
Halifax ; I wish to speak to you now. You 
cannot sleep, and no more can I. Please 
follow me to Mrs. Brabazon’s sitting-room, 
where a fire and a lamp are still burning.” 

She led the way, and I obeyed her without 
a word. 

“Now tell me the truth,” she said, the 
moment we found ourselves in the room. 
“Will Mr. Carleton be accused of having 
murdered poor Arthur Randall ?” 
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“PLEASE FOLLOW ME.” 


“There is no doubt that grave suspicion 
will attach to him,” I answered, without 
hesitation. 

“But you think him innocent?” she 
queried. 

“I think him innocent. 
you or I.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of me,” she said, sinking 
suddenly on the sofa. “ Pray don’t mention 
my innocence. But for me this tragedy 
would never have happened.” 

I looked long at her before I replied. 

“In one sense you may be right,” I 
answered ; “it is quite possible that but for 
you Carleton would not have witnessed 
Randall’s death. Still, you must not be unfair 
to yourself—you are not accountable for the 
sudden brain seizure which must have caused 
Randall to reel and fall over the cliff.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“Carleton has just described the accident 
to Brabazon and me,” I answered. “He 
saw Randall sway and fall over the cliff. I 
believe his story, although I fear few people 
will agree with me.” 

“T don’t know the story,” she said, faintly. 
“ Pray tell it to me.” 

I did so in a few words. 


As innocent as 
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“You believe all this?” she 
said, with intense eagerness, when 
I had done speaking. 

Ves,” 

“How do you account for Mr. 
Randall’s death ?” 

I could not help sighing deeply. 

“ You allude now to the difficulty 
of the position,” I said. “ At the 
present moment I cannot account 
for Randall’s death. A man in 
perfect health is not often attacked 
with such violent vertigo as to 
cause him to lose the power of 
keeping himself upright.” Then 
I paused—I was thinking deeply. 
“Undoubtedly there have been 
such cases,” I said, “ but they are 
rare.” 

I remembered, as I spoke, Ran- 
dall’s change of colour and the 
sudden pressure of his hand to 
his head that morning at breakfast. 

“You have seen a good deal of 
the poor fellow,” I said. ‘“ Did 
he ever at any time complain of 
peculiar symptoms to you? Did 
you ever notice anything about 
him which would lead you not to 
suppose him in perfect health ?” 

“Never,” she said at once, 
emphatically. “He always seemed to me 
to be the perfect embodiment of the rudest 
health and strength.” 

“The death is very mysterious,” I said ; 
“and while I personally believe poor Carle- 
ton’s story, I fear matters will go hard with 
him.” 

I was about to leave the room, as I did not 
imagine Miss Farnham could have anything 
further to say to me, when she exclaimed, 
impulsively, her eyes filled with the most 
terrible anguish, her face turning white as 
death: “If, indeed, this thing is true, and if 
Ronald Carleton has to suffer in consequence 
of Mr. Randall's death, I shall put an end to 
my own life.” 

“Nonsense!” I said, sharply. ‘“‘ You must 
not speak in that wild way. You know you 
don’t mean a word that you say.” 

“You mistake me,” she replied. “I 
exaggerate nothing. I state a simple fact 
when I tell you that if Ronald Carleton 
suffers for this, my remorse will be greater 
than I can bear. I have behaved badly to 
him.” 

“Yes, God knows you have!” I interrupted. 
I felt angry with her, and did not want to 
spare her at that moment. “ You have 
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behaved badly to as honest and true-hearted 
aman as ever breathed. When will beauti- 
ful women like you learn that men’s hearts 
are not mere balls to be kicked here and 
there?” 

“Oh, yes, you are right to abuse me,” she 
said. ‘Go on, go on. I am so unhappy 
that nothing you can say will add to my pain. 
My cup of misery is full. I have ruined 
the man I love.” 

“The man you love?” I queried, looking 
at her in astonishment. “Nay, you must 
not be too hard on yourself. You surely are 
not accountable for Randall’s tragic end. If 
Carleton’s story is true, he died from sudden 
vertigo. You were kind to him while he 
lived — you have 
nothing to reproach 
yourself with on 
that score.” 

“Yes, I have,” 
she answered, with 
sudden passion. “I 
deceived him. I 
made him think 
that I loved him ; 
in reality, he was 
nothing to me. It 
is Ronald Carleton 
whom I love.” 

“Then, in the 
name of the Evil 
One——” I began. 

“Yes, you may 
well quote the Evil 
One,” she retorted. 
“T think he has 
been about the 
house all day. I 
think he entered 
into me this morn- 
ing when poor 
Ronald spoke to 
me. The Evil One held me back then from 
telling him what I really thought. I gave him 
to understand that I—I hated him, and all the 
time I loved him—I loved him then—I love 
him now—I shall love him for ever! The 
dead man is nothing to me: less than 
nothing !” 

She began to walk up and down the room ; 
fever spots burnt on her cheeks; her eyes 
looked wild ; she clenched her right hand. 

“What can I do for you?” I asked, after 
a pause. “You have been good enough to 
confide in me: you must have done so for a 
Treason.” 


She stopped her restless walk and came 
close to me. 
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“T have heard of you before, Dr. Halifax,” 
she said. “This is not the first time you 
have been asked to help people in trouble. 
I want you to help me—will you help 
me?” 

“ With all my power, if I can.” 

“You can. Find out what killed Mr. 
Randall. Save Ronald Carleton.” 

“T wish I could,” I said, reflectively. 

“Oh, it won’t be difficult,” she replied. 

I looked at her in surprise. 

“What can you mean?” J asked. 

To my amazement, she flung herself on 
her knees at my feet. 

“You can invent something,” she said, 
clasping my hand and pressing it frantically 
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between both her own. “Oh, it would not 
be a crime—and it would save a life—two 
lives. Say you saw symptoms of apoplexy. 
Say—oh, you will know what to say—and 
you are a great doctor, and you will be 
believed.” 

“Get up,” I said, sternly ; “I will forgive 
your wild words, for circumstances have 
excited you so much that you do not quite 
know what you are saying. Believe me that 
nothing would give me more sincere satis- 
faction than to be able to discover the real 
cause of poor Randall’s death. But you 
mistake your man utterly when you make 
the suggestion you do. Now I must leave 
you. It is almost morning, and I have 
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promised to meet Brabazon downstairs at 
an early hour.” 

I went back to my own room, where I sat 
in anxious thought until the time which 
Brabazon had appointed for us to meet 
arrived. I then went down to the smoking- 
room, where I found him. 

He looked harassed and ill—no wonder. 
The subject we had met to discuss was how 
best the news of their only son’s death was 
to be broken to Lord and Lady Hartmore. 
The Hartmores’ place was situated about a 
hundred miles away. Brabazon said that 
there was nothing whatever for it but to 
telegraph the unhappy circumstance to 
them. 

“And I fear doing so very much,” he 
added, “ for Hartmore is not strong : he has a 
rather dangerous heart affection.” 

“Don’t telegraph,” I said, impulsively ; “ I 
wili go and see them.” 

“You !” exclaimed Brabazon. “ That would 
be an immense relief. You will know how to 
break the news in the least startling way. I 
should recommend you to see Lady Hart- 
more if possible first—she is a strong-minded 
woman, and has a fine character. But, at 
best, the shock will be terrible—it is good of 


you, Halifax, to undertake so fearful a 
mission.” 

“Not at all,” I replied. ‘“ Will you come 
with me?” 


“I fear I cannot. My wife is very much 
shaken, and I ought not to leave her with a 
house full of people.” 

“T suppose most of your guests will leave 
to-day ?” 

“Probably ; still, for the time being, they 
are here. Then there is the inquest, which 
will most likely take place to-day.” 

“IT was going to propose,” I said, “that a 
post-mortem examination should precede the 
inquest.” 

Brabazon raised his brows—he looked 
annoyed. 

“Is that necessary ?” he asked—‘“‘a post- 
mortem examination will only add needlessly 
to the sufferings of the unfortunate parents. 
In this case, surely, the cause of death is 
clearly defined—fracture of the skull?” 

“The cause of death zs clearly defined,” 
I answered, “but not the cause of the 
sudden vertigo.” 

“The sudden vertigo, according to 
Carleton’s account,” corrected Brabazon. 
He did not say anything further for a 
moment —nor did I. After a pause, he 
continued: “As you are good enough to 
say you will go to Tregunnel, I will ask you 
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to take poor Randall’s last letter with you. 
I went into his room yesterday evening, and 
found one directed to his mother on the 
writing-table. She will prize it, of course. 
Now I had better look up your train.” 

He did so, and half an hour afterwards 
I was driving as fast as a pair of horses 
could take me to the nearest railway station. 
I caught an early train to Tregunnel, and 
arrived there between nine and ten that 
morning. A cab conveyed me to the castle, 
which stood on a little eminence above the 
sleepy-looking town. 

My errand was, in truth, a gloomy one. 
During the journey I had made up my mind 
for every reason to see Lady Hartmore first. 
When the servant opened the door, I asked 
for her, and giving the man my card, told 
him that I wished to see his mistress alone 
on a matter of urgent importance. I was 
shown into a morning-room, and in a very 
short time Lady Hartmore came in. She 
was a tall, fine-looking woman, with a likeness 
to her dead son about her kindly, well-opened 
eyes and pleasant mouth. 

My name and the message I had sent to 
her by the servant naturally startled her. 
She gave me a keen glance when she entered 
the room, which I returned with interest. 
I saw at once that her heart was strong 
enough, her nature brave enough, to stand 
the full weight of the terrible calamity with- 
out breaking down. 

“T have come to see you on a most 
painful matter,” I began at once. “I am 
just now visiting the Brabazons at Pen- 
porran.” 

“Then it is something about my son,” 
she exclaimed, instantly. Her face grew 
very pale; she pressed her hand to her 
left side, and looked hurriedly towards the 
door. 

“Lord Hartmore may come in, if you are 
not quick,” she said. “He was in the 
breakfast-room when the servant brought me 
your card and message. Please tell what 
you have got to say at once—I can bear a 
shock, but he cannot.” 

Poor wife! poor mother! Her eyes looked 
at me with dumb entreaty, while her lips 
uttered the words of courage. 

“Women like you, Lady Hartmore,” I 
could not help uttering, ‘mpulsively, “are 
always brave. It is my terrible mission to 
inflict a great blow upon you—your son has 
met with an accident.” 

“Is he dead?” she asked. She came 
close to me as she spoke, her voice had sunk 
to a hoarse whisper. 
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“He is dead,” T 
replied, instantly; 
“ sit down.” 

I motioned her to a 
chair—she obeyed me. 

“Lock the door,” 
she said ; “ Lord Hart- 
more must not—must 
not know of this— 
quite yet.” 

I did what she asked 
me, and then went and 
stood with my 
back to her in 
one of the win- 
dows. 

As I did so 
I felt in my 
pocket for the 
letter which Bra- 
bazon was to 
have given me. 
It was not there. 
I then remem- 
bered that in the 
excitement of 
my getting off in 
time to catch the 
train we must both have forgotten it. 

After a time Lady Hartmore’s voice, 
sounding hollow and low, reached my ears. 

“Tell me the particulars,” she said. 

I did so. I sat down near her and told 
them as briefly as possible. She listened 
attentively. When I had finished she said, 
in a puzzled tone :— 

“T cannot account for the sudden giddi- 
Arthur always had excellent health.” 
“Do 


ness. 
Then she looked me full in the face. 
you believe the story, Dr. Halifax ?” 

I thought for a moment, then I said, 
emphatically :— 

“Ves, I believe it.” 

She did not speak at all for the best part 
of amoment. Then she gave a heavy sigh. 

“ After all,” she said, “the thing that 
affects us is the death. He is dead. The 
inevitable has overtaken him. It scarcely 
matters how it happened—at least not now— 
not to me.” 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted, “ it matters a 
great deal how it happened. The cause of 
your son’s death will be a question of anxious 
Investigation—of the gravest and most search- 
ing inquiries. I fully believe the story which 
Carleton told us last night, but there are 
others who will—who must—suspect him of 
foul play. Is it possible, Lady Hartmore—is 
it in any way within the province of woman, 
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so completely to for- 
get herself in this 
moment of terrible 
anguish, as to live 
for another? You 
can do nothing now 
for the dead, but 
you can do much, 
very much, for the 
living.” 

“You mean for 
my husband?” she 
inquired. 
“Not alone 
for your hus- 
band—not even 
principally 
for him. You 
can do much for 
the man who 
will be accused 
-, of the crime of 

having murder- 
=~ ed your son. I 
can only repeat 
my firm convic- 
tion of his inno- 
cence, but the 
grounds for my belief, at present, go for 
nothing ; circumstances prove a grave case 
against him. Your son, to all appearance, 
was much attached to the girl whom Carle- 
ton loved and loves. Yesterday morning 
Carleton received what he considered a final 
rejection from Miss Farnham. She spent 
the day with your son; she gave him every 
encouragement. Carleton was morose, 
gloomy, jealous. His jealousy and gloom 
were noticed by every member of our party. 
Carleton and your son both absented them- 
selves from the drawing-room after dinner. 
It was during that time that the accident, 
which deprived your son of his life, took 
place. There will, of course, be a 
coroner’s inquest. At the inquest the 
circumstances which I have just alluded to 
will come out, and there is no question but 
that Carleton will be arrested on suspicion 
and sent to trial—unless, indeed, you will 
help me.” 

“How can I help you?” she asked. 
“What am I to do? You ask me to share 
your belief, which seems to me to be based 
on nothing. Suppose I cannot share it?” 

I was silent for a moment. 

“T will tell you what I want you to do,” 
I said then. “I want you to join me in 
insisting on having a post-mortem examina- 
tion.” 
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She gave me a glance of horror. 

“Why?” she asked. “Why must the 
sleep of the dead be disturbed?” 

Before I could answer her, Lord Hartmore’s 
voice was heard at the door. 

She was a brave woman, but at the sound 
of her husband’s voice her courage for a 
moment deserted her. 

“ How—how can I break it to him?” she 
gasped. ‘Oh, please, don’t leave me.” 

“No,” I said, “I will stay with you.” 

I unlocked the door myself, and a white- 
headed, feeble-looking man came querulously 
into the room. 

His wife rose to meet him. She put her 
arms round him and some way, somehow, 
conveyed the terrible tidings to his mind. 
I need scarcely linger over the hour that 
followed. At the end of that time I was 
accompanying the Hartmores back to Pen- 
porran. During the journey my companions 
were almost completely silent. Lady Hart- 
more kept her veil down, and, I felt sure, 
wished to avoid speaking to me. The old 
lord was completely prostrated with grief. 
Not by word or hint had either parent given 
me the slightest clue by which I could insist 
on a post-mortem examination. Their son 
had evidently enjoyed perfect health during 
his brief life. I saw that circumstances were 
very black against Carleton. 

It was evening when we reached Pen- 
porran. Lord and Lady Hartmore went at 
once to a private suite of rooms which had 
been got ready for their reception. As 
soon as I could I sought an interview with 
Brabazon. 

“ Most of our visitors have left us,” he said. 
“But Miss Farnham and, of course, Carleton, 
remain. The inquest is to take place in the 
library at an early hour to-morrow.” 

I was silent for a moment, then I said, 
abruptly :— 

“Even at the risk of annoying you, Bra- 
bazon, I must repeat my strong desire that 
a post-mortem should precede the coroner’s 
inquest.” 

“Have you spoken to the Hartmores on 
the subject ?” inquired Brabazon. 

I told him that I had mentioned my wish 
to Lady Hartmore. 

“And what did she say ?” he asked. 

“ She shrank from the idea with horror,” I 
was obliged to confess. 

“You can scarcely blame her,” said 
Brabazon. ‘Why should the poor fellow’s 
body be unnecessarily disturbed? The fact 
is,I have the greatest faith in your judgment, 
Halifax, but I think in the present instance 
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you carry your sympathy for Ronald Carle- 
ton too far. The cause of death in the 
case of poor Randall was so absolutely 
apparent, that I do not think you will get the 
coroner to consent to a post-mortem.” 

“There is one thing that occurred to me,” 
I said : “if Randall met his death by violence, 
there would be some traces of a struggle at 
the spot where he fell over. Randall would 
not tamely submit to murder—he was a big 
man and muscular. Has the path along the 
cliff been carefully searched ?” 

““Yes,” replied Brabazon, “‘ and there is no 
trace anywhere of a struggle. A little blood 
has been discovered on a sharp point of rock 
just where Carleton described the fall to 
have taken place. The marks of a heavy 
body being dragged along the sands above 
high-water mark have also been seen. ll 
these evidences are, of course, I am bound to 
say, quite consistent with Carleton’s story. 
The blood on the rock indicates also the 
exact spot of the accident.” 

“That was where the vault of the skull 
was broken,” I said. “By the way, you 
forgot to give me poor Randiall’s letter to 
his mother. Doubtless Lady Hartmore would 
like to have it without a moment’s delay.” 

Brabazon started, and put his hand in his 
pocket. 

“JT put the letter here,” he said, “ intend- 
ing to give it to you as you were starting ; 
of course,I forgot it. Here it is: no, though, 
there is nothing in my pocket. Surely I 
can’t have dropped it anywhere. I know I 
put it here this morning. I rushed up to 
the poor fellow’s room to fetch it just when 
the brougham was coming round.” 

“You did not give it to me,” I said; 
“that letter ought to be found: it may be 
of the utmost importance. Was that the 
coat you wore this morning?” 

“Yes, I have not been out of it all day; 
you don’t know what a rush and confusion 
the whole place has been in.” 

“You will look for the letter, won’t you, 
Brabazon? I cannot quite tell you why, but 
it will give me a sense of relief to know that 
it has been found before the inquest takes 
place to-morrow morning.” 

Soon afterwards we parted. I went into 
one of the morning-rooms, where I found 
Mrs. Brabazon. I made inquiries with regard 
to Carleton and Miss Farnham. 

“T have not seen either of them,” replied 
my hostess. “I believe Mr. Carleton has 
spent the day in his room, and a servant told 
me that Barbara Farnham was not well. I 
hear she has not risen at all to-day.” 
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“ Poor girl !” I ejaculated. 

Mrs. Brabazon looked at me with languid 
interest—she was a very lethargic person. 

“Yes,” she ejaculated, after a pause— “ this 
tragedy will be a sad blow to Barbara. She 
is as ambitious as she is handsome. She 
would have made a regal-looking Lady 
Hartmore.” 

I said nothing further—I could not betray 
the poor girl’s secret, nor let Mrs. Brabazon 
know what a small place high position and 
greatness occupied just now in Miss 
Farnham’s thoughts. 

Just before the inquest the next morning, 
I asked Brabazon if the missing letter had 
been found. 

“No,” he said—-“I cannot tell you how 
vexed [ am about it. Every conceivable 
hole and corner both in the house and out 
has been searched, but no trace of the letter 
has been discovered. What I fear is that 
when I was down on the shore yesterday 
making investigations, it may have dropped 
out of my pocket and been washed away with 
the incoming tide. I cannot think of any 
other cause for its absolute disappearance. I 
beg of you, Halifax, not to say anything to 
Lady Hartmore about it for the present.” 

“Of course not,” I answered, in some 
surprise at the request. 

I then ran upstairs. I must, of course, be 
present at the inquest, but I had still a 
moment at my disposal. I went boldly to 
Miss Farnham’s door and knocked. After 
a very brief pause she opened it herself and 
stood before me. She was fully dressed. 
Her face was of a dead white—all the 
beautiful warmth of colour had fled. 

“T am told I must be present at the 
inquest,” she said. “Is it time for me to go 
downstairs? Have you come to fetch me?” 
She shuddered visibly as she spoke. 

“T have come to ask you to help me,” I 
said, eagerly. “I will manage to account 
for your absence in the library. Put on 
your hat ; I want you to go out at once.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, in 
astonishment. 

“I will tell you,” I said. “On the day 
of his death Randall wrote a letter to 
his mother. That letter has been lost. 
Brabazon had it in his pocket and has 
dropped it—no one knows where. There is 
no saying, Miss Farnham, what important 
evidence that letter may contain. I am sure 
it is not in the house. Brabazon believes 
that he dropped it when exploring the coast 
yesterday. Will you go at once and look for 
it? The moment you discover it, bring it 
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to the library. Now, be as quick as ever you 
can.” 

“Yes,” she replied, the soul in her eyes leap- 
ing up with a sudden renewed joy. She turned, 
pinned a hat on her head, wrapped a shawl 
round her, and ran downstairs. Her woman’s 
wit grasped the whole situation at a glance. 
I went to the library, feeling assured that if 
poor Randall's letter were still in existence, 
Miss Farnham would find it. 

There were present at the inquest Lady 
Hartmore, Brabazon and his wife, Carleton, 
and two gentlemen who had not yet left the 
house. Also, of course, the coroner and 
the jury. The moment I entered the 
room I glanced at the coroner; I had 
not seen him before. He was a little 
old gentleman, with a somewhat irascible 
expression of face, and a testy manner. I 
looked from him to poor Carleton, whom I 
had not seen since the time when he told 
his story in this room. The body of the 
dead man had been placed in a shell, and 
still occupied the central table of the library. 
Lady Hartmore sat near it. A sheet covered 
the face of the dead. Once I saw her raise 
her hand and touch the sheet reverently. 
She had the attitude of one who was pro- 
tecting the body from intended violence. 
Her position and the look on her face 
reminded me of Rispah. 

I looked again from her to Carleton. It 
was necessary for me to glance at the poor 
fellow, and to notice the despair on his face, 
to enable me to go up to the coroner, and 
urge upon him the necessity of a post- 
mortem preceding the inquest. He did not 
take my suggestion kindly. 

“The cause of death is abundantly 
evident,” he said, with irritation. ‘I cannot 
counsel a post-mortem examination.” 

“And I will not hear of it,” said Lady 
Hartmore, looking at me with eyes full of 
reproach. 

“Pray say nothing more about it,” ex- 
claimed Carleton. 

I bowed, and sat down. 

The inquest was conducted with extreme 
care, but soon Miss Farnham’s presence was 
found necessary, and her absence commented 
upon. I saw Carleton start when her name 
was mentioned, and a look of extreme distress 
filled his eyes. 

“T will go and find her,” said Mrs. Bra- 
bazon, leaving the room. 

She returned in a moment to say that 
Miss Farnham was not in her room, and 
that no one seemed to know anything 
about her. 
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“T have sent several servants into the 
grounds to look for her,” she said. 

As Miss Farnham was an important witness, 
having spent almost the entire day previous 
to his death with poor Randall, proceedings 
were delayed during her absence. 

The case, however, seemed as_ black 
as could be against Carleton, and I had 
not the least doubt that the coroner would 
order a warrant to be issued for his arrest on 
suspicion. 

My one last hope now hung on Miss 
Farnham’s being able to find the missing 
letter, and then on the letter 
containing -evidence which 
would give a medical cause 
for poor Randall’s extraordi- 
nary death. 

I seldom found myself in a 
more torturing position than 
during the time of this inquest. 
Relief, however, was at hand. 
I heard the sound of light and 
quickly moving feet in the 
hall. The door of the library 
was opened, not softly and with 
reverent hush, 
but with the 
eager, impetu- 
ous movement 
of someone in 
hot haste. Miss 
Farnham came 
into the room 
with a wild 
colour in her 
cheeks and a 
wild, bright light 
in her eyes. Her 
skirts were drag- 
gled and wet, 
her hair was 
loosened and 
fell over her 
shoulders —she 
had cast away 
both hat and 
shawl. 

“There,” she 
said, going 
straight up to Lady Hartmore ; “there’s your 
letter—the last letter your son ever wrote to 
you. It was lost, or supposed to be lost, but I 
found it. I walked along the cliff, close to the 
edge—very close. There is a part where the 
cliff is undermined. I lay on my face and 
hands and looked over. I saw, far below 
me, a tiny ledge of rock: there was a bush 


growing there, and, sticking in the bush, 
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something white—it might be a useless rag 
ora piece of torn paper, or it might be a 
letter of importance. The tide was coming 
in fast; still, I thought that I had time. I 
put wings to my feet and rushed down a 
narrow path which led to the beach below. 
The tide had already come up and was 
wetting the base of the rock above which 
the bush which contained the white paper 
stood. 

“T waded through the water and climbed 
the cliff and got the paper. I scrambled 
down again. When I came back the water 
was up to my knees. I 
crossed it safely, and 
mounted to the higher cliff 
again. ‘Then, for the first 
time, I examined my prize. 
Yes, it was a letter—it was 
open. I don’t know what 
had become of its cover- 
ing. I sat on the grass 
and I read it—yes, I read 
every word. Here it is 
now, and you can read it. 
Read it aloud, 
please, for it is 
important — it 
explains—it 
saves! Ronald, 
it saves you!” 
Here the ex- 
cited girl paused 
in her eager nar- 
rative, and 
turned her full 
gazeupon Carle- 
ton, who was 
bending forward 
to listen to her. 
“Tt saves you,” 
she repeated ; 
“it exoner- 
ates you com- 
pletely !” 

The commo- 
tion and interest 
which Miss 
Farnham’s 
words and man- 
ner excited can be better felt than described. 
Lady Hartmore stood up and confronted the 
breathless girl. She held out her hand and 
clutched the letter, which was torn and dirty 
from its long exposure to wind and weather. 
She held it close and looked at it. It was in 
the beloved writing of the dead. The dead 
man was her only son-——the letter was 
addressed to her, his mother. It contained a 
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last message from the brain now silent—from 
the heart now still. 

Tears filled her eyes. 

“T must read this letter in private,” she 
faltered. “‘ This last letter of my boy’s is too 
sacred for anyone but his mother to hear—I 
must read it alone.” 

“No,” interrupted Miss Farnham, “it con- 
tains important information. I will call upon 
the coroner to insist on its being read aloud. 
I risked my life to get it. Another life hangs 
upon the information it contains. Dr. 
Halifax, you are a medical man—will you 
insist on this letter being read aloud?” 

I went up to Lady Hartmore and said 
something to her in a low voice. She listened 
attentively—she considered my words. After 
a pause she put the letter into my hands. 

“Tf it must be, it must,” she said. “ This 
is the last drop in the bitterness of my cup.” 

She sat down, and flinging out her two 
arms, stretched them over the body of the 
dead man. Once more her attitude and 
manner reminded me of Rispah. 

Miss Farnham stood close to Lady Hart- 
more. She forgot her dishevelled hair, her 
disordered appearance. All her soul filled 
the eyes which she raised expectantly to 
my face. 

I glanced hurriedly through the letter— 
then I spoke. 

“There is a good deal in this sheet of 
paper which is strictly private,” I said, ‘and 
need not be read for the benefit of the coroner 
and the jury; but there are some sentences 
referring to the state of Mr. Randall’s health 
which are, as Miss Farnham remarked, of 
the utmost importance. I will now proceed 
to read that portion of the letter.” 

I did so in a loud, clear voice. 

These were poor Randall’s words :— 

“As far as I can tell, I am in perfect 
health, but for the last week or so, I have 
been suffering at intervals from a strange 
form of giddiness. I feel as though I were 
made to turn round and round, or against my 
will impelled to go forwards, or backwards, 
or to one side. Sometimes the giddiness 
takes another form—I fancy that objects are 
revolving round me. I am perfectly conscious 
all the time, but the giddiness is generally 
accompanied by a distinct sensation of 
nausea. Very often the act of closing my 
eyes removes the vertigo completely for the 
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time being. When the attack goes off I feel 
perfectly well, only I fancy I am suffering 
from continued deafness in my right ear. 
I don’t know why I am impelled to tell you 
this—it is not worth making a fuss over. If 
I were to consult a medical man, he would 
probably set it down to a form of indiges- 
tion. I had a slight attack this morning at 
breakfast. If it continues or gets worse, I 
will take the opportunity of consulting a 
London doctor who happens to be in the 
house.” 

I did not read any more, but folding up 
the letter returned it to Lady Hartmore. 
Both Carleton and Miss Farnham had 
approached each other in their excitement. 

I looked beyond them to the coroner. 

“Tam sure,” I said, “that I now express 
Lady Hartmore’s sentiments as well as my 
own, when I demand that this inquest be 
adjourned until a post-mortem examination 
has been made on the body of the dead 
man. The symptoms which he describes in 
the letter which I have just read aloud dis- 
tinctly point to a disease of the inner ear, 
well known to the medical faculty, although 
not of common occurrence. I will ask the 
coroner to take immediate steps to get the 
services of two independent doctors to 
conduct the post-mortem, at which I should 
wish to be present.” 

My words were followed by a slight pause 
—the coroner then agreed to my wishes, and 
the inquest was adjourned. 

The post-mortem took place on the after- 
noon of that same day, and the results amply 
accounted for the strange symptoms which 
poor Randall had so faithfully described in 
his last letter to his mother. On the right 
side of that portion of the base of the skull 
which contains the delicate organs of hearing, 
we found a small, bony excrescence growing 
down into the labyrinth or inner ear. This, 
though small, was undoubtedly the cause of 
the terrible attacks of vertigo which the 
poor fellow complained of, and in one of 
which he met with his tragic death. 

The coroner’s inquest was resumed on the 
following day, and, of course, Carleton was 
abundantly exonerated. 

It was two years afterwards, however, 
before I accidentally saw in the Ztmes the 
announcement of his marriage with Miss 
Farnham. 


Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. 
By the Authors of “THe Mepicine Lapy.” 
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N a certain evening in the winter 
of the year before last, I was 
sent for in a hurry to see a 

AJ young man at a private hotel 
fi in the vicinity of Harley Street. 

g I found my patient to be 
suffering from a violent attack of delirium 
tremens. He was very ill, and for a day or two 
his life was in danger. I engaged good nurses 
to attend him, and sat up with him myself for 
the greater part of two nights. The terrible 
malady took a favourable turn, the well-known 
painful symptoms abated. I persevered with 
the usual remedies to insure sleep, and saw 
that he was given plenty of nourishment, and 
about a week after his seizure Tollemache 
was fairly convalescent. I went to visit him 
one evening before he left his room. He 
was seated in a great armchair before the 
fire, his pipe was near him on the mantel- 
piece, and a number of Harper's Magazine 
lay open, and face downwards, on a table 
by his side. He had not yet parted with his 

nurse, but the man left the room when I 

appeared. 

“T wish you’d give me the pleasure of 
your company for half an hour or so,” said 
Tollemache, in a wistful sort of voice. 

I found I could spare the time, and sat 
down willingly in a chair at the side 
of the hearth. He looked at me with a 
faint dawning of pleasure in his sunken 
eyes. 

“What can I order for you?” he asked. 
“ Brandy-and-soda and cigars? I'll join you 
in a weed, if you like.” 

I declined either to smoke or drink, and 
tried to draw the young man into a light 
conversation. 

As I did so, finding my efforts, I. must 
confess, but poorly responded to, I watched 
my patient closely. Hitherto he had merely 
been my patient. My mission had been to drag 
him back by cart-ropes if necessary from the 
edge of the valley of death. He was now 
completely out of danger, and although 
indulgence in the vice to which he was 
addicted would undoubtedly cause a repeti- 
tion of the attack, there was at present 
nothing to render me medically anxious 
about him. For the first time, therefore, I 
gave Wilfred Tollemache the critical atten- 
tion which it was my wont to bestow on 
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He was not more than twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age—a big, rather bony 
fellow, loosely built. He had heavy brows, 
his eyes were deeply set, his lips were a 
little tremulous and wanting in firmness, his 
skin was flabby. He had a very sweet and 
pleasant smile, however, and notwithstanding 
the weakness caused by his terrible infirmity, 
I saw at once that there were enough good 
points in him to make it worth any man’s 
while to try to set him on his legs once more. 

I drew the conversation round to his 
personal history, and found that he was 
willing enough to confide in me. 

He was an American by birth, but had 
spent so much time in Europe, and in 
England in particular, that no very strong 
traces of his nationality were apparent in his 
bearing and manner. He was an only son, 
and had unlimited wealth at his command. 

“ How old are you?” I asked. 

“ Twenty-three, my last birthday.” 

“In short,” I said, rising as I spoke, stand- 
ing before the hearth, and looking down at 
him, “ no man has brighter prospects than you 
—you have youth, money, and I doubt not, 
from the build of your head, an abundant 
supply of brains. In short, you can do any- 
thing you like with your life.” 

He gave a hollow sort of laugh, and poking 
the ashes out of his pipe, prepared to fill 
it again. 

. “I wouldn’t talk cant, if I were you,” he 
said. 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“Well, that sort of speech of yours would 
befit-a parson.” 

“Pardon me,” I rejoined, ‘I but express 
the sentiments of any man who values moral 
worth, and looks upon life as a great responsi- 
bility to be accounted for.” 

He fidgeted uneasily in his chair. He was 
in no mood for any further advice, and I 
prepared to leave him. 

“You will be well enough to go out to- 
morrow,” I said, as I bade him guod-bye. 

He scarcely replied to me. I saw that he 
was in the depths of that depression which 
generally follows attacks like his. I said a 
word or two to the nurse at leaving, and 
went away. 

It seemed unlikely that I should see much 
more of Tollemache; he would be well in a 
few days and able to go where he pleased ; 
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one more visit would probably be the last I 
should be obliged to make to him. He 
evidently did not respond to my overtures 
in the direction of moral suasion, and, much 
occupied with other matters, 1 had almost 
passed him from my mind. ‘Two days after 
that evening, however, I received a short note 
from him; it ran as follows :— 

“Will you come and see me as a friend? 
I’m like a bear with a sore head, but I 
promise not to be uncivil. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ WILFRED ‘TOLLEMACHE.” 

I sent a reply by my man to say that I 
would have much pleasure in visiting him 
about nine o’clock that evening. I arrived 
at Mercer’s Hotel at the hour named. Tolle- 
mache received me in a private sitting-room. 
Bottles containing wines and liqueurs were 
on the table. There was a box of cigars and 
pipes. 

“You have not begun that again?” I could 
not help saying, glancing significantly at the 
spirits as I spoke. 

“No,” he said, with a grim sort of smile, 
“T have no craving at present—if I had, I 
should indulge. These refreshments are at 
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your service. At present 
I drink nothing stronger 
or more harmful than 
soda-water.” 

“That is right,” I 
said, heartily. Then I 
seated myself in a chair 
and lit a cigar, while 
Tollemache filled a 
pipe. 

“Tt is very good of 
you to give up some of 
your valuable time to 
a worthless chap like 
me,” he said. 

There was a strange 
mingling of gratitude 
and despair in the words. 
which aroused my sym- 
pathy. 

“Tt was good of you 
to send for me,” I re- 
joined. “ Frankly, I take 
an interest in you, but I 
thought I had scared 
you the other night. 
Well, I promise not to 
transgress again.” 

“But I want you to 
transgress again,” said 
Tollemache. “ The fact 
is, I have sent for you 
to-night to give you my confidence. You 
know the condition you found me in ?” 

I nodded. 

“T was in a bad way, wasn’t 1?” 

“Very bad.” 

“Near death—eh ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The next attack will prove fatal most 
likely ?” 

“ Most likely.” 

Tollemache applied a match to his pipe— 
he leant back in his chair and inhaled the 
narcotic deeply—a thin curl of blue smoke 
ascended into the air. He suddenly removed 
the pipe from his mouth. 

“Twenty-three years of age,” he said, aloud, 
“the only son of a millionaire—a dipso- 
maniac ! Craving comes on about every three 
to four months. Have had delirium tremens 
twice—doctor says third attack will kill. A 
gloomy prospect mine, eh, Halifax ?” 

“You must not sentimentalize over it,” 
I said ; “ you have got to face it and trample 
on the enemy. No man of twenty-three 
with a frame like yours and a brain like 
yours need be conquered by a vice.” 


“You know nothing about it,” he 
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responded, roughly. ‘When it comes on 
me it has the strength of a demon. It shakes 
my life to the foundations. My strength 
goes. Iam like Samson shorn of his locks.” 

“There is not the least doubt,” I 
replied, “‘that the next time the attack comes 
on, you will have to make a desperate 
fight to conquer it. You must be helped 
from outside, for the fearful craving for drink 
which men like you possess is a form of 
disease, and is closely allied to insanity. 
How often do you say the craving seizes 
you?” 

“From three to four times a year—in the 
intervals I don’t care if I never touch a drop 
of strong drink.” 

“You ought never to touch wine, or 
strong drink of any kind ; your frame does 
not need it, and with your peculiar bias it 
only acts as fuel to the hidden fire.” 

“You want me to be a teetotaler?” re- 
sponded Tollemache. “I never will. I'll 
take no obligatory vow. Fifty vows would 
not keep me from rushing over the precipice 
when the demon is on me.” 

“JT don’t want you to take a vow against 
drink,” I said, “as you say you would break 
it when the attack comes on. But if you 
are willing to fight the thing next time, 
I wish to say that all the medical skill I 
possess is at your service. I have a spare 
room in my house. Will you be my guest 
shortly before the time comes? You are 
warned of its approach, surely, by certain 
symptoms ?” 

“Yes, I have bad dreams ; I 
am restless and nervous ; I am 
consumed by thirst. These are 
but the preliminary symptoms. 
The full passion, as a rule, 
wakens up suddenly, and I am, 
in short, as a man possessed.” 

Tollemache looked deeply ex- 
cited as he spoke. He had for- 
gotten his pipe, which lay on the 
table near. Now he sprang to 
his feet. 

“ Halifax,” he said; “I am 
the wretched victim of a demon 
—I often wish that I were dead!” 

“You must fight the thing 
next time,” I said. “It will be 
an awful struggle, I don’t pretend 
to deny that ; but I believe that 
you and I together will be a 
match for the enemy.” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you to, 
take me up—’pon my word it is.” 

“Well, is it a bargain?” I said. 
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“Tf you'll have it so.” 

“You must consider yourself my patient,” 
I continued, “and obey me implicitly from 
this moment. It is most important that in 
the intervals of the attacks your health 
should be built up. I should recommend 
you to go to Switzerland, to take a sea 
voyage, or to do anything else which will 
completely brace the system. You should also 
cultivate your intellectual qualities, by really 
arduous study for a couple of hours daily.” 

“ The thing I like best is music.” 

“Very well, study the theory of music. 
Don’t weaken yourself over the sentimental 
parts. If you are really musical, and have 
taken it up asa pastime, work at the drudgery 
part for the next couple of months as if your 
bread depended onit. This exercise will put 
your brain into a healthy condition, and help 
to banish morbid thoughts. Then you must 
take plenty of exercise. If you go to Switzer- 
land, you must do all the walking and the 
tobogganing which the weather will permit. 
If you go into the country, you must ride for 
so many hours daily. In short, it is your 
duty to get your body into training condition 
in order to fight your deadly enemy with any 
chance of success.” 

I spoke purposely in a light, matter-of-fact 
tone, and saw to my satisfaction that Tolle- 
mache was impressed by my words—he 
seemed interested, a shadow of hope flitted 
across his face, and his view of his own posi- 
tion was undoubtedly more healthy. 
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“Above all things, cultivate faith in your 
own self,” I continued. 

“No man had ever a stronger reason for 
wishing to conquer the foe,” he said, suddenly. 
“Let me show you this.” 

He took a morocco case out of his pocket, 
opened it, and put it into my hand. It con- 
tained, as I expected, the photograph of a 
girl. She was dark-eyed, young, with a 
bright, expectant, noble type of face. 

“She is waiting for me in New York,” he 
said. “I won’t tell you her name. I have 
not dared to look at the face for weeks and 
weeks. She has promised to marry me when 
I have abstained for a year. I am not worthy 
of her. I shall never win her. Give me the 
case.” He shut it up without glancing once 
at the picture, and replaced it in his breast 
pocket. 

“ Now you know everything,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

Soon afterwards I left him. 

Tollemache obeyed my directions. The 
very next evening a note in his handwriting 
was given to me. It contained the simple 
information that he was off to Switzerland 
by the night mail, and would not be back in 
England for a couple of months. 

I did not forget him during his absence. 
His face, with its curious mingling of weak- 
ness and power, of pathetic soul-longings and 
strong animalism, often rose before me. 

One evening towards the end of March I 
was in my consulting-room looking up some 
notes when Tollemache was announced. He 
came in, looking fresh and bronzed. There 
was brightness in his eyes and a healthy 
firmness round his lips. He held himself 
erect. He certainly was a very fine-looking 
young fellow. 

“Well,” he said, “here I am —I promised 
to come back, and I have kept my word. 
Are you ready for me?” 

“ Quite ready, as a friend,” I replied, giving 
him a hearty shake of the hand ; “ but surely 
you don’t need me as a doctor? Why, my 
dear fellow, you are in splendid case.” 

He sat down in the nearest chair. 

“Granted,” he replied. ‘ Your prescrip- 
tion worked wonders. I can sleep well, and 
eat well. I ama good climber. My muscles 
are in first-class order. I used to be a famous 
boxer in New York, and I should not be 
afraid to indulge in that pastime now. Yes, 
I am in capital health ; nevertheless,” here he 
dropped his voice to a whisper, “the pre- 
monitory symptoms of the next attack have 
begun.” 

T could not help starting. 
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“They have begun,” he continued : “the 
thirst, the sense of uneasiness, the bad 
dreams.” 

“Well,” I replied, as cheerfully as I could, 
“you are just in the condition to make a 
brave and successful fight. I have carefully 
studied cases like yours in your absence, and 
I am equipped to help you at all points. 
You must expect a bad fortnight. At the 
end of that time you will be on serra firma 
and will be practically safe. Now, will you 
come and stay with me?—you know I have 
placed a bedroom at your disposal.” 

“Thanks, but it is not necessary for me to 
do that yet. I will go to my old quarters at 
Mercer’s Hotel, and will give you my word of 
honour to come here the first moment that 
I feel my self-control quite going.” 

“T would rather you came here at once.” 

“Tt is not necessary,I assure you. These 
symptoms may vanish again completely for 
a time, and although they will inevitably 
return, and the deadly thing must be fought 
out to the bitter end, yet a long interval 
may elapse before this takes place. I pro- 
mised you to come to England the moment 
the first unpropitious symptom appeared. I 
shall be in your vicinity at Mercer’s, and can 
get your assistance at any moment ; but it is 
unfair to take possession of your spare room 
at this early date.” o 

I could not urge the matter. any farther. 
Helpful as I wished to be to this young man, 
I knew that he must, virtually cure himself. 
I could not take his free will from him. I 
gave him some directions, therefore, which I 
hoped might be useful: begged of him to fill 
up all his time with work and amusement, 
and promised to go to him the first moment 
he sent for me. 

He said he would call me in as soon 
as ever he found his symptoms growing worse, 
and went away with a look of courage and 
resolution on his face. 

I felt sure that he was thinking of the girl 
whose photograph he held near his heart. 
Was he ever likely to win her? She was not 
a_ milk-and-water maiden, I felt convinced. 
There was steel as well as fire in those eyes. 
If she ever consented to become Tollemache’s 
wife, she would undoubtedly keep him 
straight—but she was no fool. She knew 
the uselessness of throwing herself away on a 
drunkard. 

Tollemache came to see me on the 
Monday of a certain week. On the following 
Thursday morning, just after I had finished 
seeing the last of my patients, my servant 
brought me a letter from him. 
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“This should have been handed to you 
yesterday,” he said. “It had slipped under 
a paper in the letter-box. The housemaid 
has only just discovered it.” 

I opened it quickly. It contained these 
words :— 

“Dear Hatirax,—The demon = gains 
ascendency over me, but I still hold him in 
check. Can you dine with me to-night at 
half-past seven? —_“‘ Yours sincerely, 

“ WILFRED TOLLEMACHE.” 

The letter was dated Wednesday morning. 
I should have received it twenty-four hours 
ago. Smothering a vexed exclamation, I 
tushed off to Mercer’s Hotel. 

Iasked for Tollemache, but was told by 
one of the waiters that he was out. I re- 
flected fora moment and then inquired for 
the manager. 

He came out into the entrance-hall in 
answer to my wish to see him, and invited 
me to come with him into his private sitting- 
room. 

“What can Ido for you, Dr. Halifax?” 
he asked. 

“Well, not much,” I an- 
swered, “unless you can give 
me some particulars with regard 
to Mr. Tollemache.” 

“He is not in, doctor. He 
went out last night, between 
nine and ten o’clock, and has 
not yet returned.” 

“T am anxious about him,” 
I said. “I don’t think he is 
quite well.” 

“As you mention the fact, 
doctor, I am bound to agree 
with you. Mr. Tollemache 
came in between six and seven 
last night in a very excited con- 
dition. Heran up to his rooms, 
where he had ordered dinner 
for two, and then came down to 
the bureau to know if any note 
or message had been left for 
him. I gathered from him that 
he expected to hear from you, 
sir.” 

“JT am more vexed than I 
can express,” I replied. ‘“ He 
wrote yesterday morning ask- 
ing me to dine with him, and 
through a mistake the letter 
never got into my possession until twenty- 
four hours after it was written.” 

“Poor young gentleman,” replied the 
Manager, “then that accounts for the worry 
he seemed to be in. He couldn't rest, but 
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was up and down, watching, as I gather now, 
for your arrival, doctor. He left the house 
soon after nine o’clock without touching his 
dinner, and has not since returned.” 

“Have you the least idea where he is?” 
I asked. 

“No, sir, not the faintest ; Mr. Tollemache 
has left all his things about and has not paid 
his bill, so of course he’s safe to come back, 


and may do so at any moment. Shall I 
send you word when he arrives ?” 
“Yes, pray do,” I answered. “Let me 


know the moment you get any tidings about 
him.” 

I then went away. 

The manager had strict orders to give me 
the earliest information with regard to the 
poor fellow, and there was now nothing 
whatever for me to do but to try to banish 
him from my mind. 

The next morning I went at an early hour 
to Mercer’s to make inquiries. The manager 
came himself into the entrance-hall to see me. 

“ There’s been no news, sir,” he said, shak- 


“IN A VERY EXCITED CONDITION.” 


ing his head ; “‘ not a line ora message of any 
sort. I hope no harm has happened to the 
poor gentleman. It seemsa pity you shouldn’t 
have got the letter, doctor, he seemed ina 
cruel way about your not turning up.” 
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“Yes, it was a sad mistake,” I answered, 
“but we must trust that no disaster has 
occurred. If Mr. Tollemache were quite 
well, I should not, of course, trouble my 
head over the matter.” 

“He was far from being that,” said a 
waiter who came up at this moment. “ Did 
you tell the doctor, sir, about the lady who 
called yesterday ?” continued the man, 
addressing the manager. 

“No, I had almost forgotten,” he replied. 
“A lady in deep mourning — young, I 
should say, but she kept her veil down— 
arrived here last evening about 
eight o’clock and asked for Mr. 
Tollemache. I said he was out, 
and asked if she would wish her 
name to be left. She seemed to 
think for a moment and then said 
‘No,’ that it didn’t matter. She 
said she would come again, when 
she hoped to see him.” 

In_ his intercourse with me, 
Tollemache had never spoken of 
any lady but one, and her photo- 
graph he kept in his breast pocket. 
I wondered if this girl could 
possibly have been to see him, 
and, acting on the conjecture that 
the visitor might be she, I spoke. 

“Tf the lady happens to call 
again,” I said, “ you may mention 
to her that I am Mr. Tollemache’s 
medical man, and that I will see 
her with pleasure if she likes to 
come to my house in Harley 
Street.” I then further impressed 
upon the manager the necessity of 
letting me know the moment any 
tidings came of Tollemache, and 
went away. 

Nothing fresh occurred that 
evening, but the next morning, 
just when I had seen the last of my patients, 
a lady’s card was put into my hand. I read 
the name on it, “Miss Beatrice Sinclair.” 
A kind of premonition told me_ that 
Beatrice Sinclair had something to do with 
‘Tollemache. I desired my servant to admit 
her at once. 

The next moment a tall girl, in very deep 
mourning, with a crape veil over her face, 
entered the room. She bowed to me, but 
did not speak for nearly half a minute. I 
motioned her to seat herself. She did so, 
putting up her hand at the same moment to 
remove her veil. I could not help starting 
when I saw her face. I bent suddenly for- 
ward and said, impulsively :— 
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“T know what you have come about—you 
are anxious about Wilfred Tollemache.” 

She looked at me in unfeigned surprise, 
and a flood of colour rushed to her pale 
cheeks. She was a handsome girl—her eyes 
were dark, her mouth tender and beautiful. 
There was strength about her face—her chin 
was very firm. Yes, I had seen those features 
before—or, rather, a faithful representation 
of them. Beatrice Sinclair had a face not 
easily forgotten. , 

“Tfthis girl is Tollemache’s good angel, there 
is undoubtedly hope for him,” I murmured. 


“1 COULD NOT HELP STARTING WHEN I SAW HER FACE.” 


Meanwhile, the astonished look on her 
face gave way to speech. 

“How can you possibly know me?” she 
said. “I have never seen you until this 
moment.” 

“Tam Tollemache’s doctor, and once he 
told me about you,” I said. “On that 
occasion, too, he showed me your photo- 
graph.” 

Miss Sinclair rose in excitement from her 
seat. She had all the indescribable grace of 
a well-bred American girl. 

“The fact of your knowing something 
about me makes matters much easier,” she 
said. “May I tell you my story in a very 
few words ?” 
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“ Certainly.” 

“My name, as you know, is Beatrice 
Sinclair. I am an American, and have spent 
the greater part of my life in New York. 
I am an only child, and my father, who was 
a general in the American army, died only 
a week ago. It is three years since I engaged 
myself provisionally to Wilfred Tollemache. 
We had known each other from child- 
hood. He spoke of his attachment to 
me; he also told me ”—here she hesitated 
and her voice trembled—“ of,” she con- 
tinued, raising her eyes, “a fearful vice 
which was gaining the mastery over him. 
You know to what I allude. Wilfred 
was fast becoming a dipsomaniac. I 
would not give him up, but neither would 
I marry a man addicted to so terrible a 
failing. I talked to my father about it, and 
we agreed that if Wilfred abstained from 
drink for a year, I might marry him. He left 
us—that is three years ago. He has not written 
to me since, nor have I heard of him. I grew 
restless at last, for I—I have never ceased to 
love him. I have had bad dreams about 
him, and it seems to me that his redemption 
has been placed in my hands. I induced my 
father to bring me to Europe and finally to 
London. We arrived in London three weeks 
ago, and took up our quarters at the Métré- 
pole. We employed a clever detective to find 
out Wilfred Tollemache’s whereabouts. A 
week ago this man brought us the information 
that he had rooms at Mercer’s Hotel. Alas! 
on that day, also, my father died suddenly. 
I am now alone in the world. Two 
evenings ago I went to Mercer's Hotel to 
inquire for Mr. Tollemache. He was not in, 
and I went away. I returned to the hotel 
again this morning. Your message was given 
to me, and I came on to you at once. The 
manager of the hotel told me that you were 
Mr. Tollemache’s medical man. If he needed 
the services of a doctor he must have been 
ill. Has he been ill? Can you tell me any- 
thing about him?” 

“T can tell you a good deal about him. 
Won’t you sit down?” 

She dropped into a chair immediately, 
clasping her hands in her lap; her eyes were 
fixed on my face. 

“ You are right in your conjecture,” I said. 
“ Tollemache has heen ill.” 

“Is he alive?” 

“ As far as I can tell, yes.” 

Her lips quivered. 

“Don’t you know where he is now?” she 
asked. 

“T deeply regret that I do not,” I answered. 
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She looked at me again with great eager- 
ness. 

“T know that you will tell me the truth,” 
she continued, almost in a whisper. “I owe 
it to my dead father not to go against his 
wishes now. What was the nature of Mr. 
Tollemache’s illness ? ” 

“Delirium tremens,” I replied, firmly. 

Miss Sinclair’s face grew the colour of 
death. 

“T might have guessed it,” she said. “I 
hoped, but my hope was vain. He has not 
fought—he has not struggled—he has not 
conquered.” 

“You are mistaken,” I answered ; “ Tolle- 
mache has both fought and struggled, but up 
to the present he has certainly won no 
Let me tell you what I know about 


acquaintance. I concealed nothing, dwelling 
fully on the terrible nature of poor Tolle- 
mache’s malady. I described to Miss Sin- 
clair the depression, the despair, the over- 
powering moral weakness which accompanies 
the indulgence in this fearful vice. In short, 
I lifted the curtain, as I felt it was my duty 
to do, and showed the poor girl a true picture 
of the man to whom she had given her heart. 

“Ts there no hope for him?” she asked, 
when I had finished speaking. 

“ You are the only hope,” I replied. “The 
last rock to which he clings is your affection 
for him. He was prepared to make a des- 
perate fight when the next craving for drink 
assailed him. You were the motive which 
made him willing to undergo the agony of 
such a struggle. I look upon the passion for 
drink as a distinct disease: in short, as 
a species of insanity. I was prepared to 
see Tollemache through the next attack. 
If he endured the torture without once 
giving way to the craving for drink, he would 
certainly be on the high road to recovery. I 
meant to have him in my own house. In 
short, hopeless as his case seemed, I had 
every hope of him.” 

I paused here. 

“Yes?” said Miss Sinclair. “I see that 
you are good and kind. Why do you stop? 
Why isn’t Wilfred Tollemache here?” 

“My dear young lady,” I replied, “the 
best-laid plans are liable to mishap. Three 
days ago, Tollemache wrote to me telling me 
that he was in the grip of the enemy, and 
asking me to come to him at once. Most 
unfortunately, that letter was not put into my 
hands until twenty-four hours after it should 
have been delivered. I was not able to keep 
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the appointment which Tollemache had made 
with me, as I knew nothing about it until 
long after the appointed hour. The poor 
fellow left the hotel that night, and has not 
since returned.” 

“ And you know nothing about him?” 

“ Nothing.” 

I rose as I spoke. 
me. 

“Have you no plan to suggest?” she 
asked. 

“No,” I said, “there is nothing for us to 
do but to wait. I will not conceal from you 
that Iam anxious, but at the same time my 
anxiety may be groundless. ‘Tollemache 
may return to Mercer's at any moment. As 
soon as ever he does, you may be sure that I 
will communicate with you.” 

I had scarcely said these words before my 
servant came in with a note. 

“From Mercer’s Hotel, sir,” he said, “and 
the messenger is waiting.” 

“T will send an answer ina moment,” I 
said. 

The man withdrew—Miss Sinclair came 
close to me, 

“Open that letter quickly,” she said, in an 
imperative voice. “It is from the hotel. He 
may be there even now.” 


Miss Sinclair looked at 
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I tore open the 
envelope. There 
was a line from 
the manager within. 

“Dear S1r,—I 
send you the en- 
closed. I propose 
to forward the 
dressing - case at 
once by a com- 
missionaire.” 

The enclosed was 
a telegram. The 
following were its 
brief contents :— 

“Send me my 
dressing-case — im- 
mediately by a_pri- 


vate messenger.— 
WILFRED ‘TOLLE- 
MACHE.” 


An address was 
given in full be- 
neath :— 

“The Cedars, 
110, Harvey Road, 
Balham.” 

I knew that 
Miss Sinclair was 
looking over 
my shoulder as I read. I turned and faced 
her. 

Her eyes were blazing with a curious mix- 
ture of joy, excitement, and fear. 

“Let us go to him,” she exclaimed; “let 
us go to him at once. Let us take him the 
dressing-case.” 

I folded up the telegram and put it into 
my pocket. ‘ 

Then I crossed the room and rang the 
bell. When my servant appeared, I gave 
him the following message :— 

“Tell the messenger from Mercer’s,” I 
said, “ that I will be round immediately, and 
tell him to ask the manager to do nothing 
until I come.” 

My servant withdrew and Miss Sinclair 
moved impatiently towards the door. 

“Let us go,” she said; “there is not a 
moment to lose. Let us take the dressing- 
case ourselves.” 

“J will take it,” I replied ; “you must not 
come.” 

“Why ?” she asked, keen remonstrance in 
her tone. 

“ Because I can do better without you,” I 
replied, firmly. 

“T do not believe it,” she answered. 

“JT cannot allow you to come with me,” I 
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said. “You must accept this decision as 
final. You have had patience for three 
years ; exercise it a little longer, and—God 
knows, perhaps you may be rewarded. Any- 
how, you must trust me to do the best I can 
for Tollemache. Go back to the Métrépole. 
I will let you know as soon as I have any 
news. You will, I am sure, trust me?” 

“Oh, fully,” she replied, tears suddenly 
filling her lovely eyes. ‘‘ But remember that 
I love him—I love him with a very deep 
love.” 

There was something noble in the way she 
made this emphatic statement. I took her 
hand and led her from the room. A moment 
later she had left me, and I was hurrying on 
foot to Mercer’s Hotel. 

The manager was waiting for me in the 
hall. He had the dressing-case in his hand. 

“Shall I send this by a commissionaire ?” 
he asked. 

“No,” I replied, “I should prefer to take 
it myself. Tell the porter to call a hansom 
for me immediately.” 

The man looked immensely relieved. 

“That is good of you, doctor,” he said ; 
“the fact is, I don’t like the sound of that 
address.” 

“Nor do I,” I replied. 

“Do you know, Dr. Halifax, that the 
young lady—Miss Sinclair, she called her- 
self—came here again this morning?” 

“T have just seen her,” I answered. 

The hall porter now came to tell me that 
the hansom was at the door. A moment 
later I was driving to Balham, the dressing- 
case on my knee. 

From Mercer’s Hotel to this suburb is a 
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distance of several miles, but fortunately the 
horse was fresh and we got over the ground 
quickly. As I drove along my meditations 
were full of strange apprehensions. 
Tollemache had now been absent from 
Mercer’s Hotel for two days and_ three 


nights. What kind of place was Harvey 
Road? What kind of house was 110? 
Why did Tollemache want his dressing- 
case? And why, if he did want it, 


could not he fetch it himself? The case 
had been a favourite of his—it had been a 
present from his mother, who was now dead. 
He had shown it to me one evening, and 
had expatiated with pride on its unique 
character. It was a sort of multum in parvo, 
containing many pockets and drawers not 
ordinarily found in a dressing-case. I re- 
called to mind the evening when Tollemache 
had brought it out of his adjacent bedroom 
and opened it for my benefit. All its ac- 
coutrements were heavily mounted in richly 
embossed silver. There was a special flap 
into which his cheque-book fitted admirably. 
Under the flap was a drawer, which he pulled 
open and regaled my astonished eyes with a 
quantity of loose diamonds and rubies which 
lay in the bottom. 

“T picked up the diamonds in Cape Town,” 
he said, “and the rubies in Ceylon. One or 
two of the latter are, I know, of exceptional 
value, and when I bought them I hoped 
that they might be of use ——” 

Here he broke off abruptly, coloured, sighed, 
and slipped the drawer back into its place. 

It was easy to guess where his thoughts 
were. 

Now that I had seen Miss Sinclair, I felt 
that I could better 
understand poor 
Tollemache. Such 
a girl was worth a 
hard fight to win. 
No wonder Tolle- 
mache hated himself 
when he felt his own 
want of moral 
strength, and knew 
that the prize of 
such a love as hers 
might never be his. 

I knew well that 
the delay in the 
delivery of the note 
was terribly against 
the poor _ fellow’s 
chance of recovery, 
and as I drove 
quickly to Balham, 
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my umeasiness grew greater and greater. 
Was he already in the clutches of his 
foe when he sent that telegram? I felt 
sure that he was not in immediate need 
of cash, as he had mentioned to me 
incidentally in our last interview that he 
had drawn a large sum from his bank as 
soon as ever he arrived in England. 

We arrived at Balham in about an hour, 
but my driver had some difficulty in finding 
Harvey Road. 

At last, after skirting Tooting Bec Common 
we met a policeman who was able to acquaint 
us with its locality. We entered a long, 
straggling, slummy-looking road, and after a 
time pulled up at rro._ It was a tall house, 
with broken and dirty Venetian blinds. The 
hall door was almost destitute of paint. A 
balcony ran round the windows of the first 
floor. 

I did not like the look of the house, and 
it suddenly occurred to me that I would not 
run the risk of bringing the dressing-case 
into it. 

Thad noticed the name of a respectable 
chemist over a shop in the High Street, a 
good mile away, and desired the driver to go 
back there at once. 

He did so. I entered the shop, carrying 
the case in my hand. I gave the chemist my 
card, and asked him if he would oblige me 
by taking care of the dressing-case for an 
hour. He promised civilly to do what I 
asked, and I stepped once more into the 
hansom and told the man to drive back as 
fast as he could to 110, Harvey Road. 

He obeyed my instructions. The moment 
the hansom drew up at the door, I sprang 
out and spoke to the driver. 

“T want you to remain here,” I said. 
“Don’t on any account leave this door until 
I come out. I don’t like the look of the 
house.” 

The man gave it a glance of quick interro- 
gation. He did not say anything, but the 
expression of his eyes showed me plainly 
that he confirmed my opinion. 

“T think you understand me,” I said. 
“Stay here until you see me again, and if I 
require you to fetch a policeman, be as quick 
about it as you can.” 

The man nodded, and I ran up the broken 
steps of 110. 

The door possessed no knocker, but there 
was a bell at the side. 

I had to pull it twice before it was 
answered ; then a slatternly and tawdrily 
dressed servant put in an appearance. Her 
face was dirty. She had pinned a cap in 
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hot haste on her frowzy head of red hair, and 
was struggling to tie an apron as she opened 
the door. 

“Is Mr. Tollemache in?” I asked. “I 
wish to see him at once.” 

The girl's face became watchful and 
secretive—she placed herself between me and 
the hall. 

“There’s a gentleman upstairs,” she said ; 
“but you can’t see him, he’s ill.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” I answered. “I am his 
doctor—let me pass, please. Mr. Tollemache 
has telegraphed for his dressing-case, and I 
have replied to the telegram.” 

“Oh, if you have brought the parcel, you 
can go up,” she said, in a voice of great 
relief. “I know they’re expecting a parcel. 
You'll find ’em all on the first floor. Door 
just opposite the stairs—you can’t miss it.” 

I pushed past her and ran up the stairs. 
They were narrow and dark. The carpet on 
which I trod felt greasy. 

I flung open the door the girl had indi- 
cated, and found myself in a good-sized 
sitting-room. It faced the street, and the 
window had a balcony outside it. 

Seated by a centre table drawn rather near 
this window were three men, with the most 
diabolical faces I have ever looked at. One 
of them was busily engaged trying to copy poor 
Tollemache’s signature, which was scrawled 
on a half sheet of paper in front of him—the 
other two were eagerly watching his attempts. 
Tollemache himself lay in a dead drunken 
sleep on the sofa behind them. 

My entrance was so unexpected that none 
of the men were prepared for me. I stepped 
straight up to the table, quickly grabbed the 
two sheets of paper, crushed them up in my 
hand, and thrust them into my pocket. 

“T have come to fetch Mr. Tollemache 
away,” I said. 

The men were so absolutely astonished at 
my action and my words, that they did 
not speak at all for a moment. They all 
three jumped from their seats at the table 
and stood facing me. The noise they made 
pushing back their chairs aroused Tollemache, 
who, seeing me, tottered to his feet and 
came towards me with a shambling, uneasy 
gait. 

“ Hullo, Halifax, old man, how are you?” 
he gasped, with a drunken smile. ‘“ What 
are you doing here? We're all having a 
ripping time: lots of champagne; but I’ve 
lost my watch and chain and all my money 
—three hundred pounds—lI’ve telegraphed 
for my cheque-book, though. Glad you've 
come, old boy—’pon my word Iam. Want 
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to go away with you, although we have had a 
ripping time, yes, azwfu//y ripping.” 

“You shall come,” I said. “Sit 
first for a moment.” 

I pushed him back with some force on to 
the sofa and turned to one of the men, who 
now came up and asked me my business. 

“ What are you doing here ?” he inquired. 
“We don’t want you—you had better get 
out of this as fast as you can. You have 
no business here, so get out.” 

“Yes, I have business here,” I replied. “I 
have come for this man,” here I went up to 
Tollemache and laid my hand on his 
shoulder. “I am his doctor and he is under 
my charge. I don’t leave here without him, 
and, what is more,” I added, “I don’t leave 
here without his property either. You must 
give me back his watch and chain and the 
three hundred pounds you have robbed him 
of. Now you understand what I want?” 

“We'll see about that,” said one of the 
men, significantly. He left the room as he 
spoke. 

During his absence, the other men stood 
perfectly quiet, eyeing me with furtive and 
stealthy glances. 

Poor Tollemache sat upright on the sofa, 
blinking with his heavy eyes. Sometimes he 
tried to rise, but always sank back again on 
his seat. During the whole time he kept 
muttering to himself :— 

“Yes, good fellows these ; 
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jolly time, 
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champagne, all the rest, but Z’m robbed ; 
this is a thieves’ den. Don’t leave me alone, 
Halifax. Want to go. You undershtand. 
Watch and chain gone, and ad/ my money ; 
three hundred in notes and gold. Yes, three 
hundred. Won't lect me go till I give ’em 
my cheque-book ; telegraphed for cheque- 
book in dressing-case. You undershtand, yes. 
Don’t leave me, old boy.” 

“Tt will be all right,” I said. 
quiet.” 

The position was one of extreme danger 
for both of us. ‘There was nothing what- 
ever for it but to carry matters with a cool 
hand and not to show a vestige of fear. 
I glanced round me and observed the position 
of the room. ‘The sofa on which Tollemache 
was sitting was close to the window. This 
window had French doors, which opened on 
to the balcony. I edged close to it. 

I did not do this a moment too soon. The 
man who had left the room now returned 
with a ruffian of gigantic build, who came up 
to me at once with a menacing attitude. 

“Who are you?” he said, shaking his 
brawny fist in my face. ‘‘ We don’t want you 
here—get out of this room at once, or it 
will be the worse for you. We won't ’ave 
you a-interfering with our friends. This gent 
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’ave come ’ere of his own free will. We like 
him, and ’e’s ’eartily welcome to stay as long 
as ’e wants to. 
your life.” 
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While he was speaking I suddenly flung 
my hand behind me, and turning the handle 
of the French window threw it open. 

I stepped on to the balcony and called to 
the cabman: “Stay where you are,” I said, 
“J may want you in a moment.” Then I 
entered the room again. 

“T don’t wish to waste words on you,” I 
said, addressing the burly man. “TI have 
come for Mr. Tollemache, and I don’t mean 
to leave the house without him. He comes 
away with me the moment you return his 
watch and chain, and the three hundred 
pounds you have stolen from him. If you 
don’t fetch that watch and chain, and that 
money, I shall send the cabman who is wait- 
ing for me outside, and who knows me, for 
the police. You are best acquainted with 
what sort of house this is, and with what sort 
of game you are up to. It is for you to say 
how near the wind you are sailing. If you 
wish the police to find out, they can be here 
in a minute or two. If not, give me the 
money and the watch and chain. I give you 
two minutes to make your choice.” 

Here I took out my watch and looked at 
it steadily. 

I stepped again on to the balcony. 

“Cabby,” I shouted, “if I am not with you 
in three minutes from now, go and bring a 
couple of policemen here as quickly as 
ever you can.” 

The cabman did not speak, but he took 
out his watch and looked at it. 

I re-entered the room. 

“Now you know my mind,” I said. “I 
give you two minutes to decide how to act. 
If Mr. Tollemache and I are not standing on 
the pavement in three minutes from now, the 
police will come and search this house. It 
is for you to decide whether you wish them 
to do so or not.” 

I was glad to see that my words had an 
effect upon the biggest of the ruffians. He 
looked at his companions, who glanced back 
at him apprehensively. One of them edged 
near me and tried to peer over my shoulder 
to see if the cabman were really there. 

Tollemache went on mumbling and mutter- 
ing on the sofa. I stood with my back to the 
window, my watch in my hand, marking the 
time. 

“Time’s up,” I said, suddenly replacing 
the watch. “Now, what do you mean to 
do?” 

“We'd best oblige the gent, don’t yer think 
so, Bill?” said one of the men to his chief. 

“We'll see about that,” said the chief. He 
came close to me again. 
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“ Now, look you ’ere,” he said, “ you’d best 
go out quiet, and no mischief will come. 
The gent ’ere ’e give us the watch and chain 
and the money, being old pals of his as he 
picked up in New York City.” 

“That's a lie,” shouted Tollemache. 

“Stay quiet,” I said to him. 

Then I turned to the ruffian, whose hot 
breath I felt on my cheek. 

“We do not leave here,” I said, “ without 
the watch and chain and the money. My 
mind is quite made up. When I go, this 
gentleman goes, and we neither of us go 
without his property.” 

These words of mine were almost drowned 
by the heavy noise of an approaching dray. 
It lumbered past the window. As it did so, 
I stepped on to the balcony to acquaint the 
cabman with the fact that the three minutes 
were up. 

I looked down into the street, and could 
not help starting—the cab had vanished. 

I turned round quickly. 

The big man had also stepped upon the 
balcony—he gave me an evil glance. Sud- 
denly seizing me by the collar, he dragged me 
back into the room. 

“You ere a humbug, you ere,” he said, 
“wid yer bloomin’ cabs—there ain’t no cab 
there—no, nor never wor. Ef you don’t 
go in one way you go in another. It ain’t 
our fault ef things ain’t quite agreeable. 
Come along, Sam, lend a ’and.” 

The next moment the ruffian had laid me 
flat on my back on the floor, and was kneel- 
ing on my chest. : 

Tollemache tottered from the sofa, and 
made a vain struggle to get the brute away. 

“ You get out of this,” the fellow thundered 
at him. ‘“T’ll make an end of you, too, ef 
you don’t look out.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and took out a 
huge clasp-knife. 

I closed my eyes, feeling sure that my 
last hour had come. At this moment, 
however, the rapidly approaching sound of 
cab wheels was distinctly audible. A cab 
drove frantically up and stopped at the door. 

The four ruffans who were clustered 
round me all heard it, and the big man took 
his knee off my chest. 

Quick as thought I found my feet again, 
and before anyone could prevent me, leaped 
out on to the balcony. Two policemen were 
standing on the steps of the house—one of 
them had the bell-pull in his hand and was 
just about to sound a thundering peal. 

“Stop,” I shouted to him; “don’t ring 
for a moment—stay where you are.” 
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“] FELT SURE THAT MY LAST HOUR HAD COME. 


Then I turned and faced the group in the 
room. 

“Tt is not too late,” I said; “I give you 
one minute’s grace. Return this gentleman’s 
watch and chain and the three hundred 
pounds you have stolen from him, and I say 
nothing to the two policemen who are now 
waiting on the steps. If I have not the 
money back within a minute, the police 
enter your house—now you can choose.” 

I saw by the expression on the face of the 
bully who had knocked me down that he 
was only too eager to accede to my request. 

“Come on, Bill,” he said to one of his 
pals, “I suppose there ain’t nothing for it but 
to do what the gen’leman says. Yes, yes, 
you be quiet, sir, and you'll have all the 
swag—lor’, we only pulled you down by way 
of a joke, and as to the money and the other 
waluables, we was Aeeping’em for the gent. 
Who’d want to rob a poor innercent like 
that ? You promise not to peach on us, sir?” 

“Be quick,” I shouted. “I give you a 
minute, no more—give me the money and 
the watch and chain. You had better hurry 


up.’ 


They did hurry up with a vengeance. The 
big man was as great a coward as he was a 
tuffian. As he thrust his hands deep into 
his trousers pockets, I saw that he was abso- 
lutely shaking with fright. Tollemache’s 
magnificent watch and chain were laid on the 
table, and all four men turned their pockets 
out and deposited gold and notes by the side 
of the other property. I stepped up to 
the table and reckoned the money. Two 
hundred and eighty pounds and the watch 
and chain were returned to me. The re- 
maining twenty pounds were, I plainly saw, 
hopelessly gone. It was not worth fighting 
for them. I put the gold and notes and the 
watch and chain into my pocket, and going 
up to Tollemache took his arm. 

“Come,” I said, “ we can go now.” 

The terror which must have seized him 
when he saw me struggling on the floor 
had partly sobered him, but now he had 
returned to the most imbecile stage of his 
horrible vice. He struggled to his feet and 
clutched hold of me. 

“Want my pipe,” he muttered. 
old boy, won’t go without my pipe.” 


«T say, 
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I had hard work to keep my patience. He 
was a big man, ard I could not control 
him against his will. We were by no means 
yet out of the wood. The four ruffians were 
eyeing us as if they would only too gladly kill 
us both by slow torture. Never before had 
I encountered eight such diabolical eyes as 
those which they fixed upon me. And there 
stood Tollemache, with an idiotic smile on 
his face, and imagining that he was doing a 
wonderful and clever thing when he refused 
to stir without his pipe. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I said, sternly, to him. 
“Come, now, I'll get you your pipe to- 
morrow.” 

To my relief he seemed satisfied with this 
assurance, and suffered me to drag him across 
the room. 

When we reached the door the big ruffian 
came up and intercepted us. 

“We have your word not to peach?” he 
said.. 

“Yes,” I replied—“ let me pass.” 

He did so, and I helped Tollemache as 
best I could downstairs. 

The four men watched our descent over 
the banisters. 

As soon as I had got my patient out on the 
steps, one of the policemen came up to me. 

“What’s the trouble, sir?” he demanded. 
“Can we help you?” 

“This gentleman is hopelessly drunk,” I 
replied—* I thought it possible I might need 
your assistance in getting him from the 
house. You will oblige me much by helping 
me now to put him in the cab.” 

“No other trouble in there, sir?” asked 
the man, meaningly. 

“None,” I answered. ‘“ Will you kindly 
take the gentleman’s other arm?” 

The policeman did so—his eyes were full 
of significance. He guessed, of course, that 
I was hiding something, but it was not for 
him to make any further remarks. 

I took Tollemache straight back to my own 
house, and for the next week I had once 
again to lend him what aid I could in fight- 
ing the terrible demons who attack the 
victims of delirium tremens. I engaged two 
skilful men to nurse him, and, between us, 
we managed to drag the poor fellow away 
from the shores of death. 

All this time I was in daily communication 
with Beatrice Sinclair. 1 got to know her 
well during these dark days. She was a girl 
to win the respect and admiration of any man, 
and she undoubtedly won mine. There was 
something grandly simple and unconventional 
about her. 


“T am alone in the world,” she said to me 
many times ; “‘my mission in life is to save 
Wilfred Tollemache.” 

“You will not save him by marrying him 
in his present state,” I. answered her. 

She raised her brows and looked at me 
in some slight surprise. 

“J have no intention of marrying him 
at present,” she said. ‘Nothing would 
induce me to unite my lot with that of a 
drunkard—besides, I promised my father. 
I will marry Wilfred when he has abstained 
from drink for a year—not before.” 

“Tf he abstains for a year he will be 
cured,” I replied. 

‘There came an evening when Tollemache 
was sufficiently convalescent to come down- 
stairs. I had not yet said anything to him 
about Miss Sinclair, but as I knew she was 
impatient to see him, I wondered if it might 
be safe for me to break the news of her 
arrival on the scene to him that evening. 
He sat in my consulting-room huddled up by 
the fire. The evening was a warm one in 
April, but he looked chilly and depressed. 

I drew a chair near him and sat down. 

He looked at me with languid eyes out of 
a cadaverous face. 

“T can’t make out why you are so good to 
me,” he said. ‘Iam not worth the thought 
of a man like you.” 

I did not reply for a moment. 
said, tersely -— 

“Tt would be a great victory to save you, 
and I believe it can be done.” 

“T have a sort of memory,” said Tolle- 
mache, “of your having already saved my 
life at the risk of your own.” 

“ That is true,” I answered. 

“How can I pay you back?” he asked. 
“ Will money. pe 

“No,” I interrupted, harshly, springing to 
my feet as I spoke—“ money won't. I want 
you to become a man again: that is my 
reward.” 

He seemed to shrink into himself; there 
was not a scrap of fibre about him at 
present. 

“Will you tell me,” I said, ‘how you got 
into that den?” 

He roused himself a little at this, and some 
animation came into his eyes. 

“That was partly your fault,” he said. 
“You did not keep your word ; you never 
came to me when I wrote to you. I told 
you that I was losing self-control ” 

I interrupted him to explain why I had 
not received his letter. 

“Well,” he said, “1 spent a day of fear- 


Then I 
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ful torture. I knew I was on the brink of 
a precipice, and that unless you pulled me 
back, against my will, over I must go. I 
returned to Mercer’s in the evening and 
looked eagerly for your note. None had 
arrived. I waited for you until nine o'clock, 
and then in a sort of frenzy went out. I 
had a very stiff brandy-and-soda, which 
pulled me together for a bit, and seeing a 
music-hall in Oxford Street, I went in. 
There I was supplied with fresh drink, and 
while I was indulging, a man of the name of 
Hawker, who had once seen me in a drunken 
condition in New York, came up and 
claimed acquaintance. I knew, the moment 


“CAME UP AND CLAIMED ACQUAINTANCE.” 


I looked at the fellow, that the demon had 
got the upper hand. Hawker talked, and 
supplied me with fresh drink. He introduced 
me to a companion as low as himself. I 
have a dim remembrance of driving away 
with these men and of spending the night 
over cards and unlimited drink. In the 
morning I wanted to leave, but the fellows 
threatened me, and in my drunken state I 
was no match for them. Hawker sat down 
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near me and asked a lot of questions, to 
which I replied as readily as if I were a 
baby. I don’t know how that day or the 
next passed. I gave Hawker the address 
of the hotel where I was staying, and told 
him about my dressing-case and its valu- 
able contents. Hawker filled in a telegram 
to the manager of the hotel, which he made 
me sign. When it was sent off, he gave me 
a sheet of paper and desired me to write my 
signature on it. I did so—the men then sat 
round a table and began to copy it. The 
horrors of delirium tremens were already upon 
me, and my mind became filled with all 
manner of terrible imaginings. I closed my 
eyes and dozed off. When next 
I opened them, you were standing 
in the room.” 

“You were practically out of 
your mind,” I replied ; “but the 
thing is over, and well over. By 
the way, have you ever thought, 
during the last terrible fortnight, 
of the photograph which you 
were good enough to show me?” 

Tollemache started and clenched 
his nerveless hand. 

“Don’t speak of it,” he said. 
“The one thing left to me to be 
thankful for, is that she has not 
linked her life with mine.” 

“You have undoubtedly much 
cause to be thankful,” I replied. 
“The wife of a drunkard is the 
most miserable woman on God’s 
earth. Please pardon me, how- 
ever, if I pain you a little by 
speaking about the girl whose 
photograph you showed me. Do 
you mind telling me her name?” 

“ Beatrice Sinclair.” 

“ How old is she?” 

“Twenty—there is really no 
use in this catechism, Halifax.” 

“T am sorry to pain you,” I 
replied, briefly ; “ but the fact is, I 
was struck with Miss Sinclair’s face 
—there is a great deal of strength 
in it. If you conquered your fault, 
she would be the woman of all others to 
keep you straight. She is, I am certain, 
attached to you. To win a girl like Beatrice 
Sinclair ought to be a motive strong enough 
to make any man conquer a vice like 
yours.” 

Tollemache was now intensely agitated. 
He sprang to his feet. 

“T tell you,” he said, “she has forgotten 
all about me. It is three years since she 
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has heard my name. She has in all proba- 
bility married another man long ere this.” 

“T am sure she has not,” I answered. 

He thrust his hand into his breast pocket, 
and drew out the case which contained the 
photograph. 

“Many a time I have wanted to put this 
into the fire,” he said. “I dare not part 
with it, and yet I dare not look at it.” 

“ Keep it,” I said : “there is hope for you 
while you have it.” 

“There isn’t a ghost of hope for me,” he 
said. He threw himself back again into his 
chair, and covered his face. 

My servant came into the room and 
brought me a message. 

“ Tollemache,” I said, “a lady has called 
who wishes to see me. Will you forgive me 
if I leave you for a minute or two?” 

He growled out some reply which was 
scarcely intelligible, and I left the room. 

I went into my library, where Beatrice 
Sinclair was waiting for me. 

“ Well,” she said, coming up to me eagerly, 
“is he ready for me?” 

“He thinks you have forgotten him,” I 
said, “and that in all probability you are 
married to another.” 

“What a cruel thought !” 
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“But he keeps your photograph in his 
breast pocket.” 

“Does he, indeed?” 
with sudden joy. 

“ He is tempted often to throw it into the 
fire,” I continued, “for he feels himself 
unworthy of you; but he neither dares to 
throw it away nor to look at it.” 

“ He shall look at me instead. 
to him at once.” 

“You will see the wreck of the ‘Tollemache 
you used to know.” 

“He shall not be a wreck long. I have 
vowed to save him. My life is at his 
service.” 

“Remember your promise to your father.” 

“JT remember it. I will not break it. 
Now take me to him.” 

She came up to me and held out her hand. 
I took it and went with her to the door of 
the next room, opened it, and motioned to 
her to enter. 

When she did so, I closed it softly and 
came away. 

I had a firm conviction. that with such 
unexpected aid, Tollemache would have 
moral strength to overcome the vice which 
was ruining him. 

Subsequent events proved that I was right. 
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EW cases in their day interested 
me more than that of Beryl 
oo Temple, and this, not so much 

a from the medical point of view 
bl aly as from the character of this 

strong-minded and brave girl. 

It was on the occasion of her mother’s 
death that I first became acquainted with 
Beryl. She suffered keenly at the time, but 
her courage and presence of mind and fine 
self-suppression aroused my interest, and 
when, a month afterwards, she came to me 
and told me in the simple manner which 
always characterized her that she was not 
only friendless but without means of support, 
I eagerly asked in what way I could help her. 

She replied with a blush, and something 
like tears in her eyes. 

“Of all things in the world,” she said, “I 
should like best to be trained as a hospital 
nurse—do you think I am suited to the pro- 
fession ?” 

“ Admirably,” I replied. “You have 
nerve and self-control; you have also good 
health and, although I am sure that you 
have plenty of heart, you would never 
be mawkishly sentimental.” 

“Oh, no,” she 
answered ; “T 
am glad you 
approve.” 

“TI cordially 
approve,” I re- 
plied. “In 
many cases the 
profession of 
nursing is best 
undertaken by 
women who are 
not too highly 
cultivated, and 
whose position 
is below that of 
the supposed 
lady-—but you, 
Miss Temple, 
will make an ad- 
mirable nurse. 
Your peculiar 
characteristics 
fit you for this 
calling.” 


it 


I saw by the expression on her face that 
my words pleased her. I helped her to take 
the necessary steps to become a probationer 
at one of the large hospitals. She entered 
on her profession with enthusiasm—her time 
of training passed without hitch, and in due 
course I placed her on my own special staff 
of nurses. 

I had been by no means mistaken in Miss 
Temple's qualifications — her nerve was 
wonderful, her tact perfect. Although slight 
and rather delicate looking, she had a great 
reserve of strength, and I never knew her to 
break down or fail in any way, even when the 
case she had to attend to was involved in 
serious difficulties. 

For nervous cases in especial, I found 
Miss Temple invaluable, and it so happened 
that she was the first person I applied to 
in the case of a very peculiar patient, Lady 
Violet Dalrymple. 

I was sent for to the country to see Lady 
Violet in the autumn of the year 1889. 

I remember the night when the telegram 
came to me from her mother, the Countess 
of Erstfield. Lady Violet was the only child 
—a girl of seventeen. Lady Erstfield had 
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once brought her to see me intown. I then 
considered her an overgrown, somewhat 
nervous girl, had ordered change, a quiet life, 
plenty of fresh air, plenty of nourishment, 
plenty of congenial occupation, and had felt 
assured that if these remedies were system- 
atically followed out, the young girl would 
quickly recover from the nervous derange- 
ments which were just then interfering with 
her health and happiness. 

By the tenor of Lady Erstfield’s telegram, 
however, I feared that this was not the case. 

“Tam very anxious about Violet. Come 
without delay,” she wired. 

I replied by telegram that I would arrive 
at Beeches by a late train that evening. I 
did so. Lady Erstfield was up. I had a 
long interview with her, and got all possible 
information with regard to my patient’s state 
of health, I did not see Lady Violet her- 
self, however, until the following morning. 

At an early hour that day, I was taken 
into the pretty boudoir, where I found my 
patient lying on a sofa. It was a room 
furnished with all that taste, money, and love 
could suggest. Books, flowers, pictures, birds 
in cages, all that was gay and bright, sur- 
rounded the lovely girl who lay pale and 
languid on a sofa drawn close to the open 
window. This window 
commanded a perfect 
view of river, wood, 
and meadow, with a 
distant peep of low- 
lying hills against the 
horizon. To my eyes, 
accustomed to London 
bustle and noise, this 
view alone was restfu! 
and delightful. 

Drawing a chair for- 
ward, I sat down by 
my patient and entered 
into a common-place 
talk with her. I had 
purposely asked Lady 
Erstfield to leave us, 
for I knew by experi- 
ence that in nervous 
cases the patient was 
far more inclined to be 
confidential and to 
reply truthfully to ques- 
tions when alone with 
the physician. 

Having carefully exa- 
mined Lady Viclet, 
and made certain that 
she was suffering from 
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no organic disease, it only remained for me 
to conclude that she was a victim to one of 
those many ill-defined and misunderstood 
nervous disorders, which, by their variety 
and complexity, present the greatest difficulty 
in medical practice. 

The treatment I saw at once must be 
moral, not medical. 

“TJ don't find much the matter with you,” 
I said, cheerfully; “your disease is more 
fancy than reality—instead of lying here, 
you ought to be having a gallop across those 
moors yonder.” 

Lady Violet gazed at me with a look of 
surprise and even faint displeasure in her 
large brown eyes. 

“T love riding,” she said, in a gentle voice, 
“but it is long since I have had the pleasure 
of a canter over the moors or anywhere else.” 

“You should not give up riding,” I said ; 
“it is a most healthful exercise and a splendid 
tonic for the nerves.” 

“T don’t think you can realize how very 
weak I am,” she answered, something like 
tears dimming her eyes. ‘Did not mother 
explain to you the strange symptoms from 
which I suffer?” 

“The symptoms of which you complain 
are clearly due to an over-wrought imagina- 
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tion,” I replied. “You must try to cutb it 
by every means in your power. I assure you 
Tam only telling you the true state of the 
case when I say that there is nothing serious 
the matter with you.” 

She sighed and looked away from me. 

I took her slim hand in mine and felt her 
pulse. It was weak, fluttering, and uneven. 
I bent forward and looked into her eyes— 
the pupils were slightly dilated. Still I held 
firmly to my opinion that nervous derange- 
ment, that most convenient phrase, was at 
the bottom of all that was wrong. 

“Now,” I said, rising as I spoke, “I will 
prescribe a drive for you this afternoon, and 
in a day or two, I have no doubt, you will be 
strong enough to get on horseback again. 
Take no medicines ; eat plenty, and amuse 
yourself in every way in your power.” 

Soon afterwards I left the room, and saw 
Lady Erstfield alone. 

“Your daughter is an instance of that all 
too common condition which we call neu- 
rasthenia,” I said. ‘“ Although, unlike the 
name, the disease is not a coinage of the 
nineteenth century, still it has greatly 
increased of late, and claims for its victims 
those who have fallen out of the ranks of 
the marching army of women, in the 
advancing education and culture of their sex.” 

“T don’t understand your placing Violet 
in that position,” said Lady Erstfield, with 
reddening cheeks. 

“My dear madam,” I replied, “ your 
daughter is the undoubted victim of over- 
culture and little todo. Were she a farmer's 
daughter, or were she obliged in any other 
way to work for her living, she would be 
quite well. The treatment which I prescribe 
is simply this—healthy occupation of every 
muscle and every faculty. Do all in your 
power to turn her thoughts outwards, and to 
arouse an active interest in her mind for 
something or someone. I assure you that 
although I am not anxious about her present 
state, yet cases like hers, if allowed to drift, 
frequently end in impairment of intellect in 
some degree, either small or great.” 

Lady Erstfield looked intensely unhappy. 
“Violet is our only child,” she said ; “her 
father and I are wrapped up in her. Although 
you seem to apprehend no danger to her 
life. ” 

“There is none,” I inteyrupted. 

“Yet you allude to other troubles which 
fill me with terror. ‘here is nothing Lord 
Erstfield and I would not do for our child. 
Will you kindly tell me how we are to 
provide her with the interests and occupa- 
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tions which are to restore her mind to a 
healthy condition?” 

I thought for a moment. 

“Lady Violet is very weak just now,” I 
said, “her whole constitution has been so 
enfeebled with imaginary fears and nervous 
disorders that a little good nursing would 
not come amiss for her. I propose, there- 
fore, to send a nurse to look after your 
daughter.” 

Lady Erstfield uttered an exclamation of 
dismay. 

“A hospital nurse !” she exclaimed ; “the 
mere word will terrify Violet into hysterics.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” I answered. “The 
nurse I propose to send here is not an 
ordinary one. She is a lady—well born and 
well educated. She is extremely clever, and 
is remarkable both for her tact and gentle- 
ness. She thoroughly understands her duties 
—in this case they will consist mainly in 
amusing Lady Violet in the most strengthen- 
ing and invigorating manner. Her name is 
Temple. I will ask you to call her Miss 
Temple, and never to speak of her or to her 
as nurse. She will soon win her own way 
with your daughter, and I shall be greatly 
surprised if she does not become more or less 
indispensable to her. She is just as healthy- 
minded, as bright, as strong as Lady Violet 
is the reverse.” 

After a little more conversation with Lady 
Erstfield, it was arranged that Miss Temple 
was to be telegraphed for at once. 

I wrote her a long letter, giving her full 
directions with regard to the patient. This 
letter I left with Lady Erstfield, and asked 
her to deliver it to Miss Temple as soon as 
ever she arrived. I then went to bid Lady 
Violet good-bye. 

She looked even more wan and exhausted 
than when I had seen her in the morning. I 
thought it well to let her know about Miss 
Temple’s arrival. 

“She is a thoroughly nice girl,” I said. 
“She will nurse you when you want to be 
nursed, and amuse you when you wish to be 
amused, and let you alone when you want 
quiet, and you will find her so fresh and 
bright and entertaining that you will soon, 
I am persuaded, be unable to do without 
her. Good-bye, now—I hope you will soon 
be much better, both for your mother’s sake 
and your own.” 

Lady Violet raised her brows. 

“Ts mother unhappy about me?” she 
asked. 

“She loves you,” I replied, steadily, “and 
is getting quite worn out with anxiety about 
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you. I wish her mind to be relieved as 
soon as possible, and I think it is your 
duty to do what you can towards this end.” 

“What can you mean?” asked Lady 
Violet. 

“In your mother’s presence,” I answered, 
“you ought to endeavour as much as _pos- 
sible to overcome the melancholy which has 
taken such possession of you. Seem to be 
gay, even when you don’t feel it. Try to 
appear well, even when you don’t think you 
are. When you are alone with Miss Temple, 
you can do, of course, exactly as you please. 
But when with your father and mother, you 
ought to make a strenuous effort to overcome 
the morbid feelings, which are due entirely 
to the nervous weakness from which you are 
suffering.” 

Lady Violet looked at me intently. 

“T love my father and mother,” she 
exclaimed. “I would not willingly hurt 
the feelings of either. But, oh! how little 
you know what I suffer when you speak of 
my suppressing my trouble and_ terrible 
depression. Am I not always—always sup- 
pressing my 
fears? Oh, how 
hateful life is to 
me — how  dis- 
tasteful, how 
hollow. I should 
like to die beyond 
anything, and yet 
I am such a 
coward that the 
near approach of 
death would ter- 
tify me. Why was 
I born to be so 
miserable ?” 

“You were 
born to be 
happy,” I an- 
swered, “or, at 
least, to be useful 
and contented. 
Your fear of 
death is perfectly 
natural, and I 
hope it will be 
many a long day 
before you are 
called upon to re- 
sign so precious a 
possession as life. 
Remember, you have only one life—use it 
well—you will have to account for it some 
day ; and now, good-bye.” 

I returned to London, and in about a 
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week’s time I received a letter from Miss 
Temple. It satisfied me thoroughly. Lady 
Violet was better. She went out for a little 
daily. She read to herself, and allowed 
Miss Temple to read to her. She was 
interested in a fancy fair which was to be held 
in the neighbourhood, and was helping Miss 
‘Temple to work for it. The nurse had also 
discovered that her patient had a love, almost 
a passion, for music. Miss Temple was an 
accomplished pianist before she took up her 
present profession, and she and Lady Violet: 
spent a considerable portion of each day over 
the piano. 

In short, Miss Temple was doing all that 
T expected her to do for the young girl whose 
life was so valuable. Lady Violet was un- 
doubtedly already acquiring that outward view 
which means health both of mind and body. 

Miss Temple's first letter was followed in 
the course of time by another, which was 
even more hopeful than the first. Jady 
Violet was devotedly attached to her, and 
could scarcely bear her out of her presence. 
The girls rode together, walked together, 
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sketched and played together. The colour of 
health was coming back to Lady Violet’s pale 
cheeks ; she would soon, in Miss Temple’s 
opinion, be restored to perfect health. 
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Lady Erstfield also wrote to me about this 
time, and spoke in rapture of the companion 
whom I had secured for her daughter. 

“T cannot tell you what Beryl ‘Temple is 
to us,” she said; ‘we owe Violet's recovery 
to her wonderful tact, her sympathy, her 
genius. She is like no girl 1 ever met 
before—she fascinates and subjugates us all - - 
we do not want ever to part with he to 
Violet, it would almost kill her, I think, were 
Beryl ‘Temple now to leave us.” 

About a month after receiving these two 
letters I was astonished and much pleased to 
see an announcement in the Aforning Post 
to the effect that a matrimonial alliance was 
arranged between Lady Violet Dalrymple, 
only daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Erstfield, and Captain Geoffrey Ponsonby, of 
the Coldstream Guards, and that the marriage 
was likely to take place in December. 

On reading this short paragraph I turned 
to my case-book, and under Lady Violct’s 
name made the following note :— 

“ A case of neurasthenia, in which environ- 
ment with moral treatment caused recovery.” 

I then dismissed the subject from my mind, 
with the final reflection that I should not have 
much more to do with Lady Violet. 

The following circumstances quickly proved 
my mistake. 

On the evening of that same day I hada 
letter from Miss Temple, confirming the news 
of the approaching marriage ; telling me that 
it had been contemplated for some time by 
the parents of the young people, but that a 
formal engagement had been deferred owing 
to the state of Lady Violet’s health. Captain 
Ponsonby had arrived at Beeches about a 
fortnight ago, had proposed for Lady Violet, 
who had accepted him not without a certain 
unwillingness, and the marriage was arranged 
to take place immediately after Christmas. 

“Lady Violet is not as well as I could 
wish,” continued Miss ‘Temple, towards the 
close of her letter. “At first she refused 
absolutely to engage herself to Captain 
Ponsonby, but yielded to the entreaties of 
both her parents, who are most desirous for 
the match. She is once more languid, and 
inclined to be uninterested in her sur- 
roundings. T am not. satisfied about her 
state, and deeply regret Captain Ponsonby’s 
arrival —she was really in radiant health when 
he came to the house a fortnight ago. 
Lord and Lady Erstfield quite fail to observe 
their daughter's state of depression—they 
are both in the highest spirits, and active 
preparations for the wedding are going 
forward.” 
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This letter caused me uneasiness—it was 
followed almost immediately by a second. 

“ Dear Dr. Ha.irax,” wrote Miss Temple, 
“Tam in great, in dreadful, trouble—not 
alone about Lady Violet, whose condition 
alarms me much, but on my own account. 
In short, I am bewildered by the fearful 
calamity which has suddenly overtaken me. 
I have not a soul to confide in, and greatly 
long to see you. I know I must not expect 
you to come here, and yet it is impossible 
for me, under existing circumstances, to ask 
for a day off duty. God help me ; I am the 
most unhappy girl in the world ! 

“Yours sincerely, 
“BERYL TEMPLE.” 

I received this letter by the last post one 
night. It caused me some wakeful hours, 
for I was greatly puzzled how to act. By the 
morning I resolved to write a line to Lady 
Erstfield, telling her that I had heard from 
Miss Temple of Lady Violet's altered 
condition, and offering to come to see her. 
That letter was not destined to be written, 
however. As I was sitting at breakfast a 
telegram was put into my hand. It was 
from Lord Erstfield, requesting me to go to 
Beeches immediately. 

I started off by an early train and arrived 
at my destination about noon. 1 was shown 
at once into a reception-room, where Lady 
Erstfield awaited me. 

“Tt is good of you to respond so quickly 
to our telegram,” she said. “We are in 
terrible trouble here. Violet is in the 
strangest condition. She is very feverish: 
her strength seems completely gone. She 
lies hour after hour moaning to herself, and 
takes little notice of anyone.” 

“How long has this state of things gone 
on?” T asked. 

“The complete breakdown only took 
place yesterday, but Miss Temple assures 
me that Violet has been failing for some 
time. Her father and I noticed on one or 
two occasions that she seemed pale and 
languid, but as there was a good deal to 
excite her, we put her fatigue down to that 
source. Under your judicious treatment and 
the admirable care Miss Temple gave her, 
we considered her perfectly recovered, and 
it did not enter into our minds that a re- 
currence of the old attack was possible.” 

“When you speak of Lady Violet having 
much to excite her, you doubtless allude to 
her engagement?” I said. “1 saw it 
officially announced in the Aforning Post. 
1 judged from it that she had quite 
recovered.” 
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Lady Erstfield coloured. 

“We thought so,” she said; “her father 
and I both thought so. We were much 
pleased at the contemplated marriage, and 
we imagined that our child was happy, too. 
Captain Ponsonby is all that anyone can 
desire.” 

“And you have reason not to be satisfied 
now?” I asked. 

“The fact is this,” said Lady Erstfield, 
shortly: “Violet is unhappy—she does not 
wish the engagement to go on. She told 
Miss Temple so this morning. I have seen 
my dear child on the subject an hour ago 
we cannot account for her caprice in this 
matter.” 

“T will see Lady Violet now, if you will 
permit me,” I said. “The engagement is, 
doubtless, the cause of this strange break- 
down. Will you take me to her room ?” 

Lady Erstfield led the way without a word. 

I found my patient even worse than her 
mother had given me to understand. In 
addition to much nervous trouble, she had 
unquestionably taken a chill of some sort, 
and symptoms of pneumonia 
were manifesting themselves. 
When I bent over her, I 
noticed the deep flush on 
her cheeks, her eyes were 
closed—her breathing was 
short and hurried. Miss 
Temple was standing by the 
bedside —she gave me an 
earnest glance, her face was 
as pale as Lady Violet's was 
flushed. I noticed that Lady 
Erstfield avoided speaking 
to the nurse, who, on her 
part, moved slightly away as 
she approached. The de- 
spair, however, which must 
have filled the poor mother’s 
heart as she watched her 
suffering child might in itself 
account for her manner. I 
was very anxious to see the 
nurse alone, and asked Lady 
Erstfield if I could do so. 

“Certainly,” she answered ; 
“T will watch here until 
Miss Temple is able to 
resume her duties.” 

“TJ will not be long away,” 
answered Beryl. She took 
me at once into Lady Violet’s 
pretty little boudoir and shut 
the door. 

“Timust be very quick,” 
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she said, “my place is with Violet. You 
think her very ill?” 

“I do,” I answered. “ Her life is in 
danger. She is threatened with pneumonia, 
If the symptoms grow worse, she will not 
have strength to bear up under the attack.” 

“Oh, then, I must not think of myself— 
even now I manage to soothe her as no one 
else can, Let me go back !” 

“Sit down,” I answered ; “you will not be 
fit long to nurse anyone unless you look after 
yourself. What is the matter with you? 
You are greatly changed !” 

“Did I not tell you in my letter that Iam 
in great trouble?” 

Miss Temple’s words were interrupted by 
a knock at the door of the boudoir. 

She said “Come in,” and a manservant 
entered. He approached Lady Violet’s little 
writing-table, disturbed a book or two, and 
finally retreated with an “A BC” in his hand, 
apologizing as he did so. 

“Do you know who that man is?” asked 
Miss ‘Temple. 

“One of the servants,” I replied ; “ never 
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mind him—tell me your trouble as quickly as 
possible.” 

“He is connected with it, unfortunately. 
He is not one of the usual servants of the 
house, although he wears the livery. That 
man isa detective from Scotland Yard, and 
he came into the room just now to watch me. 
He, or his fellow detective, for there are two 
here, watch me wherever I go. On one 
excuse or another, they enter each room 
where I am found.” 

“What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“T will tell you in as few words as possible 
—can you wonder that I am changed ?” 

“Tam lost in conjecture as to what you 
can possibly mean,” I answered, looking at 
her anxiously. 

In truth I had cause for my anxiety. 

Her fine face looked absolutely aged and 
worn. Her eyes were almost too large— 
their expression was strained—they had 
heavy black lines under them. Her mouth 
showed extreme dejection. When I remem- 
bered the blooming, healthy girl who had 
gone to Beeches two months ago, I was 
appalled by the change. 

“Speak,” T said ; “Iam deeply interested. 
You know that I will do everything in my 
power to help you.” 

“This is my story,” she said: “ Lady 
Violet got quite well—I was much attached 
to her, we were very happy —it seemed like 
the old life back again, when my mother was 
alive and IT had a luxurious home. Lord 
and Lady Erstfield treated me more like a 
daughter than a nurse ; Lady Violet was my 
dear sister. Then Captain Ponsonby came. 
He proposed, and was accepted. Immedi- 
ately after the engagement Lady Violet 
drooped ; she no longer gave me her confi- 
dence ; she lost her appetite ; she became 
constrained and silent. Once or twice I 
caught her crying—she turned away when I 
tried to question her. Lord and Lady Erst- 
field noticed no change, and Captain Pon- 
sonby came and went as an honoured guest. 
No one seemed to notice the efforts Lady 
Violet made to seem at home in his society. 

“One morning about ten days ago Lady 
Erstfield, accompanied by Captain Ponsonby, 
came into this room, where I was reading 
aloud to my dear little patient. I could not 
imayine why they did not observe her pale 
cheeks and her languor. I saw, however, at 
a glance that Lady Erstfield was in a high 
state of excitement and delight. She held a 
jewel-case in her hand. She opened it and, 
bending down, showed its glittering contents 
to her daughter. I was startled at the effect 
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on Lady Violet. She clapped her hands in 
ecstasy and sat upright on the sofa. Her eyes 
had grown suddenly bright, and her cheeks 
rosy. 

**How I adore diamonds,’ she said, ‘and 
what beauties these are: oh, you lovely 
creatures! But, mother, why do you show 
them to me?’ 

“«They are my present to you, Violct,’ 
said Captain Ponsonby. ‘Those diamonds 
are heirlooms in the family, and are of 
great value. They will be yours when we 
are married.’ 

“*Come and look at them, Beryl,” ex- 
claimed Lady Violet. ‘Are they not splen- 
did?’ As she spoke she lifted a diamond 
necklace of extraordinary brilliancy and quaint 
device out of the case. I knelt down by her 
and examined the gems with delight almost 
equal to her own. I have always had a great 
love for jewels, and for diamonds in particular, 
and these were quite the most magnificent 
I had ever seen. ‘The necklace was accom- 
panied by a tiara and earrings, and the gems 
were worth, Lady Erstfield said, from fifteen 
to twenty thousand pounds. 

“We spent some time examining and 
criticising them. Violet sent for a looking- 
glass from one of the bedrooms in order 
to see the effect of the jewels round her 
throat. She insisted on my trying them 
on as well as herself. JTady Violet is 
fair, but, as you know, I am very dark. I 
could not help seeing for myself that the 
jewels suited me. Lady Violet uttered an 
exclamation when she saw them on me. ‘You 
look beautiful, Beryl,’ she said. 

“] laughed, and was about to answer her, 
when I met Captain Ponsonby’s eyes. There 
was something in his expression which I did 
not quite like. I unfastened the necklace 
quickly and laid it back in its velvet bed. 

“Thank you for letting me try it on,’ 
T said. ‘I feel as if for one brief moment 
I had imprisoned the rainbow.’ 

“T don’t know why I said those words. 
They did me no good afterwards, but I 
was excited at the time. The magnificent 
diamonds had really cast a spell over me. 
Lady Erstfield suggested that Violet should 
go out for her usual ride. 

“*No, mother; I am too tired,’ she 
replied. ‘I will drive instead, and Beryl 
shall come with me.’ 

“*Run and get ready, then,’ said Lady 
Erstfield to me. 

“Twas leaving the room 
suddenly called me back. 

“My dear,’ she said, giving me the case 
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which held the diamonds as she spoke, 
‘will you have the goodness to take these 
to my room, and lock them up in my jewel 
safe? Here is the key. You must turn 
the lock twice, and when the revolving 
shutter moves back, use this smaller key to 
unlock the inner compartment. Put the 
case in there, and bring me back the keys 
when you have changed your dress.’ 

“T promised to obey, and ran off with a 
light heart. 

“The safe where Lady Erstfield kept her 
jewels was built into the wall, and was of a 
very ingenious device. Following her direc- 
tions implicitly, I opened it, placed the case 
within, and locked the safe carefully again. 
IT then went and changed my dress and 
returned the keys to Lady Erstfield. Captain 
Ponsonby, Lady Violet, and I had a plea- 
sant drive, and nothing more was said about 
the diamonds—I really think we all forgot 
them. 

“The next morning Lady Violet came 
down to breakfast, looking so ghastly pale and 
so depressed, that even her mother uttered 
an exclamation of surprise when she saw her. 

“ « My darling, you look positively ill,’ she 
said, going up and kissing her. 


“ Lady Violet gave her a startled and queer 
look. She made some remark ina very low 
voice, and with a pettish movement. She 
then crossed the room to my side, and Lady 
Erstfield did not question her any further. 

“Just as we were leaving the breakfast- 
table, Captain Ponsonby announced his 
intention of running up to town for the day, 
and suddenly suggested that he should take 
the diamonds with him in order to give the 
jeweller plenty of time to re-set them in the 
most thorough manner. 

“©That is a good thought, Geoffrey,’ said 
Lady Erstfield. Then she turned to me. 

“Vou know where the jewels are, Beryl,’ 
she said—‘here are my keys—run, dear, and 
fetch them. I don’t allow even my own 
maid to know the secret of my jewel safe,’ 
she continued, looking at Captain Ponsonby 
as she spoke. 

“JT ran away, reached Lady Erstfield’s 
room, unlocked the safe, and put in my 
hand to take out the case. It had vanished. 
I searched for it at first without any 
uneasiness, then in bewilderment, then in a 
sort of frantic terror. There was the empty 
spot on the floor of the safe where I had 
placed the case—there were the other cases 
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of jewels pushed aside in some little con- 
fusion, but the Ponsonby diamonds had 
absolutely vanished. 

“The full horror of the situation had not 
yet burst upon me—I had not yet even 
begun to ¢#ink that anyone would suspect 
me, but, nevertheless, I felt sick with a sort 
of nameless terror. 

“T locked the safe and returned to the 
breakfast-room. 

“Tord Erstfield was standing by the 
hearth, talking to Captain Ponsonby—Lady 
Erstfield was reading the Zymes, and Violet 
was kneeling on the floor playing with her 
favourite pug. Their peaceful faces added 
to my misery. I know I must have looked 
wild and frightened—I know when I spoke 
that my voice must have shaken. 

“¢The diamonds are gone,’ I said ; ‘they 
are not in the safe.’ 

“It was just as if I had flung a bomb into 
the midst of the cheerful party. Lord Erst- 
field drew himself up with a dazed expression. 
Captain Ponsonby turned white, and Lady 
Erstfield, with a sharp cry, rushed from the 
room, snatching the keys from my hand as 
she did so. 

“«There is no use in Lady Erstfield ex- 
amining the safe,’ I said, ‘the diamonds are 
certainly not there—I have searched all 
the shelves. The spot where I placed 
them yesterday is empty; the case has 
vanished.’ 

“¢T don’t believe it,’ said Violet. ‘The 
diamonds must be there. You must be 
mistaken, Beryl.’ 

“JT made no reply, but when the others 
left the room I followed. 

“We all now went up in a body to Lady 
Erstfield’s room, and the safe was carefully 
examined by Lord Erstfield and Captain 
Ponsonby. The case containing the diamonds 
was indced missing, but not another jewel, 
not even the smallest ring had been touched. 
‘There was no mark of the safe having been 
tampered with in any way, and as it was 
made on a perfectly unique pattern, and 
there was not supposed to be a key in the 
world to fit it, except the special ones made 
for it, the whole affair seemed buried in 
hopeless mystery. No one accused me in 
any way, and it never occurred to me, as I 
stood in that room, to accuse myself. We 
discussed the matter in all its bearings. We 
stood round the open safe and talked until 
we were tired. T described the exact position 
in which Thad placed the ease. Lady 
Erstfield was certain that from the moment I 
returned her the keys they had not been out 
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of her possession until she had again placed 
them in my hands that morning. 

“Finally we left the room in a state of 
hopeless bewilderment. Violet and I went 
away by ourselves, and, sitting down together, 
discussed the strange mystery from every 
point of view. ‘The loss of the jewels had 
much excited her. She had regained her 
colour and her manner was quite animated. 

“*T thought, at least, I should have the 
diamonds,’ she said, with a queer sort of 
desolate echo in her voice, ‘and I love 
diamonds: they seem to comfort me in the 
strangest way. I feel akin to them. When 
they sparkle and leap and glitter, they appear 
to me to be alive; they tell me secrets of the 
strange things they have witnessed in the 
course of their long existence. Think, if the 
Ponsonby diamonds could speak, what stories 
they could tell of the queer, queer things 
they have seen and heard ; eh, Beryl?’ 

“T tried to turn the conversation—lLady 
Violet was always worse after indulging in 
wild talk of this sort. 

“We have now to consider how to get 
the Ponsonby diamonds back,’ I said. ‘Who 
can have stolen them ?’ 

“We talked the matter threadbare, arriving, 
of course, at no conclusion. 

“ At lunch we were surprised to find that 
Captain Ponsonby had not gone to London. 
When the servants withdrew, we were told 
that the affair of the diamonds had been put 
not only into the hands of the local police, 
but that the authorities in Scotland Yard had 
been communicated with, and that in all 
probability a couple of detectives would be 
sent to Beeches that night. 

“«We have decided,’ said Lord Erstfield, 
‘not to say anything of our loss to the ser- 
vants. ‘I'he person who stole those diamonds 
is quite clever enough to hide them if the 
least alarm is raised. Our best chance of 
recovering the treasure is through detectives, 
who will come here, of course, in plain clothes. 
We are expecting several fresh guests to- 
morrow, and in consequence the servants 
have heard that two new mén-servants from 
london are coming here to help them. We 
have communicated this fact to Scotland 
Yard, and the men will be provided with the 
house livery.’ 

“ After making this statement, which he 
did very briefly, Lord Erstfield left the room. 

“The carly part of the afternoon passed 
listlessly. Lady Violet was once more pale, 
deadly tired, and too languid to care to do 
anything. I persuaded her to lie down, and 
offered to read her to sleep. 
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“ No,’ she answered ; ‘I don’t want any- 
one to read to me. _ I will shut my eyes 
and think of the diamonds. Go and take 
a walk, Beryl; you look pale and tired 
yourself.’ 

“T saw she did not want me, and, putting 
on my hat, I went out for a stroll. I had 
gone a little way from the house when I heard 
footsteps behind me. I turned and saw, to 
my surprise, that Captain Ponsonby was 
following me. 

“*T noticed that you had gone out,’ he 
said, ‘and took the liberty of coming after 
you.’ He grew red as he spoke. ‘I want to 
say something to you,’ he said ; ‘something 
of importance. Can we go somewhere where 
we can be alone?’ 

“T told him that I was going to walk through 
the shrubbery, and that he might, if he 
pleased, accompany me there ; ‘but,’ I added, 
‘T shall not be out long, for I am anxious 
about Lady Violet and want to return to her.’ 

“We entered the shrubbe* as I spoke. 
He did not speak at all fora moment; then 
he said, with a sort of abruptness which 
surprised me :— 

“¢T will not keep you long. 
of this opportunity.’ 
Here he paused, and, 
turning, looked me full 
in the face. 

“<Tf you will give me 
back the diamonds,’ he 
said, ‘I will faithfully pro- 
mise to arrange matters 
so that not a breath cf 
suspicion shall rest upon 
you.’ 

“T felt as if I were 
shot. His words took 
me so completely by 
surprise that I could no: 
find either breath or 
speech for a moment. 

“*To you really think,’ 
I said then, in a choking 
voice—‘is it possible that 
you think, really, that 1 
—I have stolen the dia- 
monds ?’ 

“T suppose my agita- 
tion confirmed his 
suspicions. 

“He looked at me with 
a queer sort of pity. 

“*T could see yester- 
day how struck you were 
with their beauty,’ he 
said. ‘Do you remem- 
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ber what you said about imprisoning the 
rainbow? The opportunity to take the 
diamonds was put into your hands. You 
could not resist the sudden temptation, but 
I am sure you are sorry now, and would 
return them if it were possible. I believe I 
can manage this for you, if you will confide 
in me.’ 

“T turned quickly; my face was hot; 
my heart was beating so fast I thought it 
would burst. 

“*Come with me at once to Lady Erst- 
field,’ I said: ‘say those words again in her 
presence. She shall search all my posses- 
sions. (ome, don’t delay a moment.’ 

“You must be mad,’ he said. ‘For 
Heaven's sake don’t inculpate yourself in that 
manner. As far as I am aware, I am the 
only person who, at present, suspects you. 
It has never, I know, even entered into 
Violet’s head that you could have had any- 
thing to do with the robbery, and Lord and 
Lady Erstfield, I am sure, think you as 
innocent as themselves—they are the most 
loyal pecple in the world —they believe, 
and rightly, that they owe Violet’s life to 
you. I don’t think they could harbour an 
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unkind thought of you. Lord Erstfield and 
I have talked over the loss for a couple of 
hours this morning, and your name has not 
once been mentioned in connection with it— 
I alone——’ 

“*¥You alone,’ I interrupted, ‘entertain 
this horrible doubt against a defenceless 
girl?’ 

“*T am very sorry,’ he replied, in a steady 
voice, ‘but it is not even a doubt.’ Here 
he looked full at me. ‘In my mind it takes 
the form of a certainty. It is absolutely 
impossible that anyone else could have taken 
the diamonds. They are gone—you were 
last seen with them—you put them into the 
safe. You returned the keys to Lady Erst- 
field, who did not let them out of her 
possession until she gave them to you again 
this morning. You must see for yourself 
what the logical conclusion is—you are the 
culprit.’ 

“*No one else has come to that logical 
conclusion,’ I answered. 

“*Tam_a man of the world,’ he replied. 

“JT stood perfectly still for a moment. 
His cool assurance seemed to deprive me 
almost of the power of thought. I turned 
to walk towards the house, but he barred my 
path. 

“What can I do to induce you to be 
guided by my common-sense?’ he said. 
‘Lcan understand the sudden temptation— 
if you return the jewels to me, not a shadow 
of suspicion shall ever rest upon you from 
any other quarter.’ 

“*T think,’ I said, in a trembling voice, 
‘that the only thing for me to do will be to 
adhere to my first resolution, to see Lady 
Erstfield in your presence—to ask you to 
accuse me of the theft before her—to insist 
upon having all my possessions searched, and 
then to leave Beeches immediately.’ 

“Vou won't screen yourself by any such 
plan,’ said Captain Ponsonby—‘nay, your 
wish to leave Beeches will seem to all 
interested as a certain proof of your guilt. 
I wish I could get you to understand that I 
do not fecl unkindly to you---that I am 
sincerely anxious to be your friend in 
this matter. I Axow you to be guilty. If 
you protested from now until Doomsday, 
the firm conviction in my mind would still be 
unshaken. May I state the case very briefly 
to you? Will you try and listen as if T were 
telling you about some other girl? You 
took the diamonds in a moment of acute 
temptation. You are, I presume, a penniless 
girl, You admired the gems, not only for 
themselves but also for the effect they 
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produced when they shone like so many 
suns round your warm, white throat. The 
price of these jewels was named in your 
presence. If you could sell them, you 
would be rich—if you could keep them and 
wear them, you would be beautiful enough to 
turn any man’s head. Yes, I understand 
—I pity, and I am most anxious to screen 
you. No one else suspects you at present 
at Beeches, but that state of things will 
not continue there much longer. As soon 
as the detectives from London arrive, their 
suspicions will naturally be fastened on you. 
Your youth and apparent innocence will in no 
way deceive them. They will whisper doubts 
into the minds of Lord and Lady Erstfield, 
and into the mind also of Lady Violet. The 
Ponsonby diamonds are of immense historical 
importance—they have been mixed up with 
the fortunes of the family for a couple of 
centuries, and it is absolutely impossible that 
a girl like you can hide them successfully. 
Go where you will, you will never be able to 
sell that necklace and pendant. Each dia- 
mond has a story, and can be traced by 
experts into whatever hands it falls. You 
can never sell the necklace, nor would you 
ever dare to wear it, excep: in the privacy of 
your own room. I beg of you, therefore, to 
let me have it back, and I solemnly swear 
that the‘secret shall never pass my lips.’ 

“T listened to Captain Ponsonby’s speech 
with great attention. ‘The buzzing m my 
ears and the great tumult round my heart 
had now to a considerable extent subsided. 
I was able to bring my common-sense to 
bear upon the matter, and to absolutely force 
myself to look the facts in the face as they 
were presented to me from Captain Pon- 
sonby’s point of view. Strange as it may 
em, my whole nature became subjected to 
a sort of revulsion, and far now from being 
angry with Captain Ponsonby for his accu- 
sations, I could not but admire something 
chivalrous in him which made him come as 
he thought to my assistance. My only 
wonder now was, that the Erstfields and 
Lady Violet were not also convinced of my 
guilt. 

“T remained silent, therefore, for a couple 
of minutes before I replied. 

“¢T understand,’ I said then, slowly, ‘you 
have explained the position of affairs. I see 
plainly how very black the circumstantial 
evidence is against me. Iam not surprised 
at your suspicions, and my wonder is that 
they are not shared by the rest of the family. 
As it happens, I am not the thief you imagine 
me.’ 
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“When I said this, he sighed heavily, 
shook his head, and, turning, began to walk 
slowly back with me towards the house. 

“*T am not a thief,’ I continued, ‘for the 
simple reason that the temptation you spoke 
about did not exist. The beauty of the 
gems attracted me yesterday, and I looked 
at them with pleasure, as I like to look at 
all lovely things, but I never coveted them ; 
the thought never even occurred to me to wish 
to possess them. Iam not as other girls— my 
life is consecrated—consecrated_ to the cause 
of suffering and pain. I live to help people 
who are obliged to keep on the shady side 
of life. My whole mind and_ heart are 
occupied with these people and their con- 
cerns. I do not want money, for my pro- 
fession supplies me with plenty, and if I 
had diamonds ten times as beautiful, when, 
as a professional nurse, could I wear them ? 
I have listened to your side of the affair-—I 
must beg of you to listen to mine. You must 
see for yourself that, the temptation not exist- 
ing, it could not be acted upon. I believe you 
mean kindly by all that you have said, and 
I thank you for the kindness. Now I will 
go indoors.’ 

“T left him—he did not say another word, 
but I saw by the expression of his face that I 
had only puzzled without con- 
vincing him. 

“T went straight up to my 
own room, and sitting down, 
thought over the queer turn of 
events. ‘The horror of the thing 
grew greater and greater the 
more I thought it over. I felt 
torn in two — longing one 
moment to rush to Lady Erst- 
field and tell her everything, and 
the next being kept back by the 
thought that by so doing I might 
only put a suspicion into her 
head which did not exist. 

“T was presently sent for to 
attend to Violet. She had 
awakened after a bad dream 
and was in a very uncomfortable 
and depressed condition. Not- 
withstanding my own great 
unhappiness, I could see that 
she had something on her mind, 
but although I did all in my 
power to break the ice, I could 
not get her to talk to me ina 
free and natural manner. 

“That evening the detectives 
arrived from London, and the 
next day several visitors came 
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to the house. Everything went on with ° 
outward smoothness, and the subject of the 
diamonds was by mutual consent never 
alluded to. Lady Violet grew worse, and the 
gay house party dispersed sooner than was 


intended. Captain Ponsonby stayed on, 
however. I met him occasionally, but we 
scarcely exchanged a word. I could see that 


he was ious and haggard, but I set this 
down to his fears with regard to Lady Violet, 
who steadily refused to see him, and never 
left her bedroom and boudoir. I spent 
almost all my time with her, but as the days 
wore on I could not but feel the horror 
of my position more and more, I saw 
plainly that the suspicion which Captain 
Ponsonby harboured was shared by the 
two detectives, and also, in process of 
time, the poisonous thought was communi- 
cated to Lord and Lady Erstfield. Lady 
Erstfield’s manner to me completely altered. 
Instead of treating me with almost the affec- 
tion of a mother, she was cold and distant ; 
she avoided meeting my eyes, and never 
spoke to me on any subject except what re- 
lated to Violet’s health. That is the position 
of affairs to-day, Dr. Halifax. I am suspected 
of the most horrible theft, and have not a 
chance of clearing mysclf. Lady Violet alone 
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loves me as of old. She is my dear sister, 
and for her sake I——” 

Here the poor girl completely broke down, 
and, covering her face with her hands, sobbed 
aloud. 

“Take courage,” I said to her. “TI have, 
at least, one bit of comfort for you: I also 
fully believe in you. You no more stole the 
diamonds than I did.” 

“Oh, thank you—that is like you,” she 
said. “God bless you for those words.” 

“Tam glad I have come here, for every 
reason,” I continued. “ My presence here is 
necessary not only on account of Lady Violet, 
but also on your account. I introduced 
you to this house, and am responsible for 
your conduct; I shall therefore not leave a 
stone unturned to clear you, and now you 
must go back to your work with as brave a 
heart as you can.” 

She rose at once, wiping her eyes and 
trying to look cheerful. 

“One word before you return to Lady 
Violet,” I said. “Is it true that she has 
broken off her engagement ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“ Lady Erstfield told me that she gave you 
her confidence in this matter.” 

“Ves, she spoke to me this morning.” 

“ Do you mind 
telling me what 
she said?” 
he was very 
weak and had a 
difficulty in using 
her voice, but she 
whispered to me. 
Her words were 
something like 
these :— 

“«Tell my 
father and mother 
that I do not love 
Captain Pon. 
sonby, and will 
never marry him. 
From the first he 
never attracted 
me, and now there 
is no inducement 

not even the 
diamonds !’” 

“ Tid she really 
say ‘not even the 


diamonds’ ?” ve 


“Ves, she cer- 
tainly did. TI 
thought it strange 
at the time.” 
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“Tt was undoubtedly strange. Now go 
back to your patient and keep up all the 
courage you can. I shall remain at Beeches 
until to-morrow, and even longer if necessary. 
I wish to take care of Lady Violet myself 
to-night, in order to give you rest.” 

Miss ‘Temple left the room, and after 
thinking matters over I went downstairs. 
Captain Ponsonby was still in the house. 
When I abruptly entered one of the drawing- 
rooms, I found him talking with Lady 
Erstfield. 

“Can I speak to you?” I said to the lady. 

“Certainly,” she replied, starting up. ‘Is 
Violet worse ? What is the matter?” 

“There is no change in Lady Violet’s 
condition,” I replied. ‘What I have to 
speak about refers to Miss Temple.” 

Captain Ponsonby rose when I said this 
and prepared to leave the room. 

I interrupted this movement. 

“T beg of you not to go,” I said. “I 
particularly want you to hear what I have 
come to say.” 

He turned and walked slowly back to one 
of the windows. I could see by the expres- 
sion of his face that he was a good deal 
annoyed. He was a handsome, soldierly- 
looking man, of at least five-and-thirty years 
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of age, with a somewhat overbearing manner. 
I could understand a child like Lady Violet 
shrinking from him in possible fear, and yet 
there was nothing underhand about him. I 
could see that he was scrupulously honour- 
able, although his tact would probably not 
be of the finest. 

“T should like you to hear what I have 
got to say,” I continued, “for you seem to be 
mixed up in the matter. I refer to the loss 
of the diamonds.” 

“Oh, the diamonds!” exclaimed Lady 
Erstfield. “Do you suppose we, any of us, 
care about them in an hour of terrible sorrow 
like this ?” 

“ Pardon me,” I continued, “there is one 
person who cares a great deal about them. 
A young girl, who came here at my recom- 
mendation —I allude to Miss Temple. It 
seems that you, sir,”—hereI turned to Captain 
Ponsonby—‘“ have accused Miss Temple in 
the most unmistakable manner of having 
stolen the diamonds. You accused her of 
the theft nearly ten days ago, and since then 
she has reason to believe that you, Lady 
Erstfield, share the suspicion.” 

Lady Erstfield’s face grew 
troubled. 

“Beryl has told you,” she exclaimed. 
“ Poor child, I feared that she would not fail 
to see the alteration in my manner. ‘Try 
hard as I would to hide my feelings, T could 
not treat her as I did before. 

“Well,” she continued, “I ani sorry, 
deeply sorry, to say that we all, with the 
exception of Violet, suspect her now. She 
alone had access to the safe—not a breath of 
suspicion falls on anyone else. Miss 
Temple has managed to hide the diamonds 


pale and 


with wonderful skill for the time being -- but - 


in the end she must betray herself. We 
wish if possible to avoid having her arrested ; 
she is closely watched, however, for there 
can be little doubt of her guilt.” 

“And believing this,” I said, in a stern 
voice, “you allow this girl to continue to 
nurse your daughter ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Lady Erstfield: “in 
Violet’s present condition it would kill her to 
part with Miss Temple.” 

I had some difficulty in controlling my 
anger. 

“Tam glad I have come,” I said, after a 
pause, “and that not only on Lady Violet's 
account. I cannot leave Beeches until this 
matter is satisfactorily cleared up. It is my 
firm conviction that Miss Temple no more 
stole the diamonds than you did, Tady 
Erstfield.” 
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Lady Erstfield murmured something which 
T could not quite hear 

“T can say with the utmost truth that we 
are all only too anxious to clear Miss Temple 
from this horrible suspicion if it can be 
done,” remarked Captain Ponsonby. 

“Oh, certainly —most certainly,” added 
Lady Erstfield.  ‘ Anything you can suggest, 
Dr. Halifax i 

Her words were interrupted—there came a 
hurried message from the sick room. Lady 
Violet had awakened in a high state of 
delirium. Lady Erstfield and I both hurried 
to her side. I saw that the case was truly 
one of life or death, and nothing further was 
said about the diamonds for the present. 

Towards evening the sick girl seemed to 
grow a little easier; she sank into another 
heavy slumber, and I saw, with satisfaction, 
that the remedies I had employed were 
already getting the pneumonia under. I now 
arranged that Miss ‘Temple was to have a 
night’s rest, and that Lady Erstfield and I 
should watch by the patient for the night. 

Lady Erstfield lay down on a sofa at the 
far end of the spacious bedroom, and I sat by 
Lady Violet. Her sleep was frequently broken 
by sharp cries of pain and distress, but I 
generally managed by a firm word or touch 
to control her wild fits of delirium. She did 
not know me, however, although she sub- 
mitted immediately when I spoke to her. I 
had many anxious thoughts to occupy; 
me during the night watches. ‘These 
were chiefly centred round Beryl Temple. 
I could not help seeing that there 
was abundant ground for the suspicion 
which attached to her. She was, I knew 
well, innocent ; but unless the diamonds 
were discovered, grave doubts would always 
arise when her name was mentioned. I 
did not think the Erstfields would prose- 
cute her, but I almost wished them to do 
so, in order to bring the matter to an issue. 

As the night wore on, I fell for a few 
moments into an uneasy sleep. In my sleep 
I dreamt of the diamonds. I saw them 
sparkling round the neck of Lady Violet, 
whose eyes shone with a strange, fierce fire, 
which made them look almost as bright as 
the glittering gems. I.awoke with certain 
words on my lips. Lady Violet had said to 
Miss Temple : “‘ Now there is no inducement 
to my marriage —-not even the diamonds.” I 
thought the words queer at the time—I 
pondered over them now. 

Rising from my chair, IT went over to the 
bed and looked at the sick girl She was 
breathing more quietly. I laid my hand on 
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he: forehead, and knew at once that her 
temperature was less high. 

I went across the room to Lady Erstfield. 
She had been asleep, but woke when I 
approached her. 

“T think my patient is a shade easier,” I 
said. ‘The poor mother uttered a thankful 
exclamation. 

* T will go and sit by her now for an hour 
or two,” she answered. “I have had a long 
sleep and am refreshed. Won't you lie 
down, Dr. Halifax ?—I will call you if Violet 
requires anything.” 

I told her that I would go into the outer 
room and lie on the sofa. I was by habit a 
light sleeper, and the least word from Lady 
Erstfield would bring me back to my patient. 
I lay down, and in a moment was asleep. 

1 had not slept long when the sound of 
conversation in the sick room aroused me. 

I sprang to my feet, and went back there 
at once. Lady Erstfield did not hear me. 
She was standing, facing the bed. Lady 
Violet was sitting up and speaking in an 
cager voice. 

“T am better,” she said; “mother, I 
want the diamonds—mother, get them for 
me—I want to feel them and to look at them 
-—they will comfort me—mother, do get them 
for me at once —the 
Ponsonby diamonds, 
you know what I 
mean — do, mother, 
dear, fetch me the 
Ponsonby dia- 
monds.” 

“You must lie 
down,” I said, going 
to the other side of 
the bed; “here, let 
me cover you up.” 

She turned to look 
at me. I forced her 
back on her pillow 
and put the bed- 
clothes over her. 

“Who are you?” 
she inquired, gazing 


at me with — her 
bright, too bright, 
eyes. 


“Your friend and 
doctor—my name is 
Halifax.” 

“Oh, have 
come back 
Dr. Halifax? I like 
you very much. 
Thank you for send- 


you 
again, 
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ing me Beryl. Where is she 
now?” 

“Lying down, tired out; you must not 
disturb her: your mother and I will do any- 
thing for you that you want. Now you must 
not talk any more. Let me give you this 
drink.” 

She allowed me to put my hand under her 
head to raise her, and drank a little milk and 
soda-water, with a sigh of relief. 

“That is nice,” she said; “I am so 
thirsty.” 

“Turn on your side now and ge to sleep,” 
I said. 

“T cannot; I cannot. Are you there, 
mother? Mother, don’t leave me. Mother, 
won’t you give me the diamonds? I shall 
sleep sound, very sound, if I may wear them 
round my neck! Do, mother, dear, give me 
the Ponsonby diamonds—you don’t know 
how I long for them.” 

“My darling,” said Lady Erstfield, falling 
suddenly on her knees by the bedside, and 
bursting into tears, “I would give them to 
you if I could; but they are lost, Violet, 
dear—the Ponsonby diamonds are lost.” 

“Oh! no, they aren’t, mother,” replied the 
girl, in a voice of astonishment ; “ they are in 
my jewel-case—in the lower drawer. ‘The case 
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which holds the diamonds just fits into the 
lower drawer of my jewel-case. You will 
find my keys on the dressing-table. To, do 
fetch the diamonds, mother.” 

Lady Erstfield sprang to her feet and 
looked with a_ kind of horrified conster- 
nation at her child. 

“*No, my love,” she said then, in a soothing 
voice, “you are dreaming —you are not well 
and have had a bad dream. (Go to sleep, 
my sweet darling, go to sleep.” 

“But I am not dreaming,” said Lady 
Violet—“ the Ponsonby diamonds are in my 
dressing-case. I remember putting them 
there quite well—-I had forgotten, but I 
remember now quite well. Dr. Halifax, 
won't you fetch them ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “ Lady Erstfield, 
will you direct me to Iady Violet's jewel- 
case ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Erstfield. 

The poor woman staggered rather than 
walked across the room. She gave me the 
key of the jewel-case. I opened it and lifted 
out the several compartments until I came 
to the bottom drawer. There lay an old- 
fashioned morocco case. I opened it, and 
the Ponsonby jewels in all their magnificence 
lay before me. 

“My God, what does this mean ?” gasped 
Lady Erstfield. 

“Hush,” I said, “don't say anything—take 
them to her.” 

“You must do it, I cannot,” she moaned. 

I took the case up to the bedside. Lady 
Violet gave a little cry of rapture when she 
saw it. In a twinkling, she had lifted the 
necklace from its bed of ruby velvet and had 
clasped it round her white throat. 

“Oh, my beautiful, sparkling treasures !” 
she exclaimed ; “how I love you—how you 
comfort me !” 

She lay down at once and closed her eves. 
Ina moment she was in sound and dream- 
less sleep. 


The case was one, without any doubt, of 
sudden and acute kleptomania. ‘This strange 
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nervous disorder had in all probability been 
developed in Lady Violet by the depres- 
sion caused by her uncongenial engage- 
ment to Captain Ponsonby. The whole 
thing was now clear as daylight—poor Lady 
Violet was the unconscious thief. She had 
stolen the diamonds and then forgotten all 
about her theft. In her delirium memory 
returned to her, and in her desire to possess 
the gems she recalled where she had placed 
them. How she secured the keys of the 
safe was an unsolved mystery for some time, 
but Lady Erstfield, in thinking matters 
over, remembered how close Violet had sat 
by her side on the sofa in one of the draw- 
ing-rooms the evening before the loss was 
discovered. 

“She was often fond of putting her hand 
into my pocket in play,” said the lady; “it 
was a trick of hers as a child, and I used to 
be quite cross about it, some’ ‘mes. She must 
have transferred the keys from my pocket to 
her own on that occasion, gone upstairs and 
removed the diamonds from my jewel safe 
to her own jewel-case, and then once more 
slipped the keys back into my pocket.” 

This explanation seemed _ sufficiently 
likely to satisfy people; anyhow, no other 
was ever forthcoming. Poor Beryl was, of 
course, restored to higher favour than ever : 
indeed, Lord and Lady Erstfield felt that 
they could not possibly make enough of her. 
The finding of the diamonds was the turning- 
point in Lady Violet’s illness. She slept for 
many hours with the sparkling gems round 
her neck, and when she awoke it was to 
consciousness and recovery. 

‘The diamonds were returned to Captain 
Ponsonby on the following day, and the 
engagement between him and Lady Violet 
was at an end. There is only one strange 
thing to add to this strange story. Lady 
Violet has never, from the moment of her 
awakening to now, alluded to the Ponsonby 
diamonds. It is my belief that she has 
forgotten all about them, and, as far as I can 
tell, I do not think she will ever be visited 
by another attack of kleptomania. 


